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PREFACE. 



IN the following pages I have endeavoured 
to sketch a likeness of Curran, as he lived in 
society, introducing occasionally such of his 
contemporaries as might serve to illustrate 
his character. My object has been to pre- 
serve as much as possible of the mind and 
manners of this extraordinary man, for the 
gratification of those who knew him, and for 
the, however faint, information of those who 
knew him not. This was my sole intention 
— there was neither leisure nor inclination to 
detail the unhappy politics of his period. 
As to the literary execution of the work, I 
am aware of its imperfections — aware, also, 
that its having been written in twenty-two 

days, amidst much to distract and not a 
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little to deject me, can form no apology. It 
has, however, beguiled some soUtary hours, 
and with the humble ambition that it may 
do as much for others, I present it without 
further preface to the reader. 



RECOLLECTIONS 



OF 



C U R R A N, 



&C. 



THE title which I have prefixed to this volume, 
strictly speaks v^ hat I intend it to be. No la- 
boured detail — no tedious narrative — no ambitious 
display of either fine writing or critical investiga- 
tion^ but the simple^ and^ in some measure^ the 
sdf'dravm picture of a man who was a great or- 
nament to the country in which it was his misfor- 
tune to be bom. Before 1 proceed one step in 
my progress^ the reader has a right to know what 
claim there is on his credulity^ or what are the 
qualifications for the execution of such an under- 
taking. Early in life, I had been so accustomed 
to hear the name of Curran mentioned with ad- 
miration long before I could understand the 
reason, that I began to make his character an 
absolute article in my Fiterary creed, and to hold 
it in a kind qf traditional reverence. As the mind 
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strengthened^ an inquiry naturaUy arose into the 
causes of such enviable celebrity. The bonvivant 
referred me to his wit — the scholar to his elo- 
quence — the patriot to his ardent and undeviating 
principle. The questions on which he had voted 
w^e connected with the best days of Ireland^ and 
his vote was always on the side of his country — 
the causes which he had advocated^ were some- 
times of the most personal^ and sometimes of the 
most public interest ; and in these his eloquence 
was without a parallel^ while his innumerable 
pleasantries formed^ as it were^ the table curreney 
of a people proverbially convivial. With such a 
complication of proofs, my judgment readily con- 
firmed what my schoolboy faith had received — 
his speeches became my manual*— his name al** 
most my adoration; and in a little poem* com- 
posed whilst at the Temple I gave him the mftk 
which I thought he merited amongst the orna- 
ments of his country. The subject of the poem 
gave it a circulation^ and either feme or friend- 
ship soon brought it to the notice of Mr. Curran. 
When I was caMed to the bar^ he was on the 
bench ; and not only bagless but briefless^ I was 
one day with many an associate taking the idle 
round of the hall of the Four Courts^ when a 

* The Emerald Isle. 



comtnon friend told me he wm eominitisicmed by 
die Master <)fihe Rolls to irmte the to dinner that 
day at the Priory^ a little Muntry YtUa ahmA firar 
miles from Dublin. Those who reodllect their 
first introduction to a neaily great ma», may easily 
comprehend my delight and my ocmsternatioti. 
Hour alter hMsr was counted as it paiNsed^ and like 
a timid incide Ifeared ^ke one "which vmM to make 
m^ happy. It came «t last^ the impoitamt Jhe 
ifiJjQck, the ne phm uJttu ^f the guest who would 
not go dinnedess at Gurran's. Never shall I 
ferg^et my 'sensations when i caught the fh^st 
^nipde of the liuie mten throti^h the vista of his 
Itrefiue. There he was, as a thousand times 
aftei^ards I saw him, in o. dress which you would 
imagine he had borrowed from his tip-staflT—his 
hands in his sides — his fe.ce almost paralld vrilh 
the horizon — his tmder lip profefud^, and Hie 
impatient step and the eternal attitude only varied 
by the pause during which Iris eye glanced from 
his guest to his watch, awd from his watch re- 
proachfully to his dining-^room — ^it was an invin- 
caMe peouiiarfty— ^one second after five o'clock, 
u.iid he would not wait fbf* the Viceroy. The 
Moment he percdved me, he took me by the hand, 
snd he would not have atty one introduce me, and 
with u manner which I often thought was tharmedj 
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4f EECOLLECnONS OF CUBRAN AND 

at once banished every apprehension^ and com* 
pletely familiarized me at the Priory. I had often 
seen Curran— often heard of him— often read 
him — ^but no man ever knew any thing about him 
who did not see him at his own table with the few 
whom he selected. He was a little convivial 
deity ! he soared in every region^ and was at home 
in all— -he touched every things and seemed as if 
he had created it — he mastered the human heart 
with the same ease that he did his violin. Tou 
wept^ and you laughed^ and you wondered^ and 
the wonderful creature whp made you do all at 
will;, never let it appear that he was more than 
your equals and was quite willing, if you chose, to 
become your auditor. It is said of Swift that his 
rule was to allow a minute's pause after he had 
concluded, and then, if no person took up the 
conversation, to recommence himself. Curran 
had no conversational rule whatever; he spoke 
from impulse, and he had the art so to diaw you 
into a participation, that, though you felt an in- 
feriority, it was quite a contented one. Indeed 
nothing could exceed the urbanity of his de- 
meanour. At the time I spoke of, he was turned 
of sixty, yet he was as playful as a child. The 
e^tren^es of youth' and age were met in him ; he 
hsad the experience of the one and the simplicity 
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Qf the other. At five o'clock we sat down to din- 
ner^ at three in the morning we arose from table 
and certainly half the wish of the enthusiastic 
lover was at least conceded — " TVmc"-^during 
that interval^ was '• annihiUded" From that day 
till the day of his death I Wfis his intimate and his 
associate. He had no party to. which I was not 
invited ; and party or no party^ I Was always wel* 
come. He even went so far as to ask me to be- 
come his inmate, and offered' m^ apartments in his 
town' residence. Often and often he ran over his 
life to me to the minutest anecdote — described 
his prospects— his disappointments and his suc- 
cesses — characterized at once his friends and his 
enemies ; and in the communicative candour of a 
six year's intercourse repeated the most secret oc? 
currences of his history. Such is the claim^ which 
I have^ to be his Uiographer. I have said I d^ 
not mean to be a- laborious^ but 1 hopfe to. b^ a 
fidthful one^ withholding what was confidential^ 
sketching whatever appeared to be characteristic^ 
writing solely from his own authority^ and^ as fiir 
as that goes^ determined to be authentic. 

He was born in the little village of Newmarket^ 
in the county of Cork^ a place quite as obscure as 
his own parentage. His father^ James Curran 
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SenesdMi} of tbe MaRor> was ponsessed, besides 
tbe paltry revenue of the oflke^ of a very mode^ 
rate income. Strange as it may seem^ their pa^- 
ternal ancestor came over to Irehnd one of Crom- 
vreH's soldiers^ and the most ardent patriot she 
ever aavr owed his origin to her most merciless 
and emel plunderer ! Old James Curran's edu- 
cation was pretty much in the ratio of his income. 
Vary different^ however^ in point of intellectoal 
endoivments. was the mother of my friend^ whose 
.^ide. n<m.<, PhOpot, he bore hLdf <u.d pre- 
served in his family. From bis account she must 
have been a very extraordinary woman. HumUe 
in her station^ she was of course uneducated ; but 
nature amply compensated her for any fortuitouK 
deficiencies in that respect. Witty and eloquent^ 
she was the delight of her own circle^ and the 
great chronicle and arbitres* of ha neighbouiv 
hood. Her l^enda were the traditions of the 
'^ olden time/^ told with a burning tongue^ and 
echoed by the heart of many a village Hampden. 
Her wit was tbe record of the rustic fireside ; and 
the village lyric and the village jest received their 
alternate tinge from the truly national romance 
or humour of her character. Little Jadey, as he 
was then called^ used to hang with ecstacy upon 
h&r accc9oits;~he repeated her tales-^he re- 
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eebcred her jd8t-~he caught ber enthufiksm; an4 
often afiterwards, when he was the delight of the 
senate and the ornament of the har^ did he boast 
^ith tears that any merit he had^ he owed to the 
tuition of (hat affectionate and gi&ed mother. In^ 
fleed^ there cannot be the least doubt that the cha- 
racter of the man is often moulded from the acci- 
dental impression of the dnldhood ; and he must 
have been but an inaccurate observer who did not 
Irace all the maternal features in the filial piety 
that detig^ted to portray them. After h^ death 
he placed an humble monument over her remains^ 
upon which be inscribed the following memorial^ 
as v^eiL as I can recollect^ from Jiis very ft'equent 
recital : 

^* Here lieth all that was mortal of Martha CoaKAK-^ 
a TTDinan of msny virtues-^fev foibles'^-great talents 
and BO vl66w-*«->This tM»t was iosedbed to ber me- 
mory by A «oa who loved her and whom she loved,'* 

Indeed^ his recurrences to her memory were con- 
tinual. He often told me that^ after his success at 
the barj, which haiqpily «he lived to see^ and the 
fruits of whiph to her death she shared, Mrs. 
Curran has «aid to him, '' O Jadqfy Jao/^, what a 
j^emher im», lost in you!" The obaervation 
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8 RECOLLECTIONS OF CURBAN AND 

proved rather her sagacity than her prudence. 
Had he directed his talents to the churchy there 
can be no doubt his success would have been 
splendid : he would have been the poorest and the 
most popular preacher of the day — ^he was too in- 
dependent to fawn^ and had too much genius to 
rise- — he would have been adored by the congre- 
gation^ hated by the bishops^ starved on a curacy^ 
and buried perhaps by the parish ! Such 13 often 
enough the history of such men in the church. 
His mother^ too patriotic not to have a large fa- 
mily, was of course too much occupied to attend 
to him exclusively. His father was] divided be- 
tween law and agriculture, and Master Jacky was 
left to his own devices. At the Jairs, where wit 
and whiskey provoked alternately the laugh and 
the fracture — at the wake, where the living so 
mourned the dead, that there was soon little 
difference between them — he appeared now a 
mourner and now a mime, until the court of his 
father was quite scandalized, and the wit of hisk 
mother acknowledged to be hereditary. At this 
period a circumstance occurred which he delighted 
to relate, as he comically said it first proved his 
aptitude for oratory. The keeper of a street 
puppet-show arrived at Newmarket, to the no 
small edification of the neighbourhood ; and the 
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feats of Mr. Punchy and the eloquence of his man^ 
soon superseded every other topic^ At lengthy 
however, Mr. Punch's man fell ill, and the whole 
establishment was threatened with immediate 
ruin : little Curran, who had with his eyes and 
ears devoured the puppet-show, and never missed 
the corner of its exhibition, proposed himsdif to 
the manager as Mr. Punch's man. The offer 
was gladly accepted ; and for a time the success 
of the substitute was quite miraculous. Crowds 
upon crowds attended every performance ; Mr. 
Punch's man vras the universal admiration. At 
length, before one of the most crowded audiences^ 
he began to expatiate upon the village poUticSi — 
he described the fairs — ^told the wake setreU — 
caricatured the audience ; and, after disclosing 
every amour, and detailing every scandal, turned 
with infinite ridicule upon the very priest of the 
parish ! This was the signal for a general outcry. 
Every man and maid v^ho had kughed at their 
neighbour's picture, and pretended not to recog- 
nise their own, were outrageously scandalized Bf. 
such familiarity with the clergy. Religion, as on 
larger theatrics, was made the scape-goat; and 
by one and all, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon Mr. Punch. He was honourable, however^ 
m his concealment of the subirtitute^ virhose nru- 
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de&ee prerented any ralicitation for wch danger- 
QOB cdebrity. Curran in ciler-times used <^n 
to declare^ that he never produced such au «ffiect 
upon aoy audience as in the humble character o{ 
Mr. Punch's man. 

At this period of his life it was that an incident 
occurred^ whicfa^ mouldings as it did^ his future 
fortunes^ the reader shall have bs nearly as pos- 
sible as he related it : ^'l was then/' «aid he^ ^^ a 
little ragged apprentice to every kind of idleness 
and mischief^ all day studying whatever was eC* 
eentric in those older^ and half the B%^t practising 
it lor the aniusemait of those who were youngs 
than me. Heaven only knows where it would 
have ended. Bu^ as my mothi^ said^ I was bora 
to be a gmat maa. One rooming I was playti^ 
ait marbles in the village faefl elley^ with a light 
heart and a lighter pocket* The gibe and the 
j«t and tbe ^bunder went gaily rouiid ; ibose who 
won laughed^ and those who lost cheated ; wbm 
^suddenly tho^e appeared amongst us a steanger 
of a Tery venerable and very dieerf ul aspect : his 
intarusion was not tbe least restraint upon our 
merry little assemblage; en the contrary^ he seem- 
ed pleased^ and even delighted ; he was a bene- 
ifolent creature^ aad the (dayf of infitneif (after atf^ 
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the happie&t w# sball ever «ee) perhaps rase upon 
hi» memory. God bless him ! I see bis fine form 
at the distance of half a century jurt as he stood 
before me in the little ball aUey in the days of my 
childhood ! His name was Boyse ; he was the 
rector of Newmarket : to me he took a particular 
fancy ; I was winnin^^ and was full of waggery, 
thinking every thing that was eccentrte^ and by no 
means a miser of my ecee&trjkities ; every one was 
'welcome to share them^ and I had plenty to spare 
aftw having freighted the company. Somesweet** 
meats easily bribed me home with him, I leajme4 
from poor Boyse my alphabet and my grammar 
and the rudUments of the classics : he taagbt me 
all he conld^ and then he sent me to the nchook at 
Middleton — in shorty ke made a man iff nm* I 
recollect, it was about five and thirty years after- 
wards^ when I had risen to some eminence at the 
baTj and when I had a seat in Parliament^ and a 
good bouse in Ely Place^ on my return one day 
from courts I found an old gentleman seated ak>ne 
in the drawing-room, his feet familiarly placed on 
each side of the Italian marble dhimney-^piece^ 
and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of 
one quite at home. He turned round^^it was 
my friend of the ballaU^! I rushed instinctively 

into his arms. I could aot help biirstuig into tears. 
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Words cannot describe the scene which foHowed. 
' You are right. Sir ; you are right : the chimney- 
piece is yours — the pictures are yours — the house 
M yours : you gave me all I have — my friend — 
my father !' He dined with me ; and in the even- 
ing I caught the tear glistening in his fine blue 
eye when he saw his poor little Jacky, the crea- 
ture of his bounty, rising in the House of G>mmons 
to reply to a right honourable. Poor Boyse ! he 
is now gone ; and no suitor had a larger deposit 
of practical benevolence in the court above. This 
is his wine— let us drink his memory/' Such is 
a very faint and very humble imitation of the 
manner in whic^h Mr. Curran used to relate this 
most interesting era in his history ; and I never 
heard him recur to it without weeping. In this 
place, however, it may be as well to remark, that 
neither his wit nor his eloquence can receive any 
thing like justice from even the most gifted nar- 
rator^ It would be quite as easy to paint the 
waving of a wand — ^the spell consisted in the very 
magic of the movement ; and until the charm of 
manner can be conveyed in words, the reader 
must fency in vain the almost supernatural effect 
of Curran. 

. At the school of Mr. Carey, in the town of 
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Middleton^ he received more than the commoB 
classical education of the country. He owed 
much to the talent and attention pf thisg>entleman^ 
and was always ready to acknowledge it. Indeed, 
there were few men in any country, or of any 
class^ who had a more general^ if not profound ac* 
quaintance with the best models of ancientvlitera- 
ture. The Greek and Latin poets might be said 
to be his companions ; and his quotations from 
them, both in conversation and at the bar, were 
apt and frequent. I remember him myself, in 
the cabin of one of the Holyhead packets, when 
we were all rolling in a storm, very deliberately 
opening his bag^ taking out a little pocket Virgil, 
and sitting down con amore to the fourth book of 
the Eneid, over which he told me in the morning 
he had been crying all night. For my part^ as I 
very unclassically remarked^ Dido might have 
hanged herself at the mast-head without exciting 
in me at the time an additional emotion. Those 
who have ever enjoyed the comforts of a ship's 
cabin in a storm, will know how to excuse my 
Vandalism. There is a witty instance current 
amongst his friends^ of his instantaneous ap- 
plication of his classical knowied'ge. When he 
was in college, the Rev. Dr. Hailes^ one of the 
feUowB^ during a public examination^ continually 
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pronoanced tlie word nminnn with a wrong 
^ quantity : it wan natamlly enough the subject of 
conrersation^ and His Reverence was rather un- 
ceremonioasiy handled by some of die academic 
critics. Curmn aSected to become his advocate — 
^ The Doctor is not to bhane/' said he^" there 
vras only one man in all Rome who understood 
the word^ and Horace tels us so — 

«< Septimius, Claudi, nimirum iatelligit unus'* 

At another time, wTien an insect of very Mgh birth, 
but of very democratic habits, not without a natural 
celebrity in Scottish verse, was caught upon the 
coat, about the appearance of which he was never 
very solicitous, his friend Egan, observing it, ma- 
ficiously exclaimed from Virgil — ^' Eh! Curran : 

** Cajum ytcus? an Mefiboei? 

at the same time turning with a triumphant jo- 
ooseness to the spectators. But Curran in the 
coolest manner taking up the line immediately 
retorted, 

" Non, verum JEgoms — ^nuper mihi tradidit Xgm,** 

It is unnecessary to say against wham the laogh 
WW turned; but we must not anticipate. WhSe, 
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however, we are cm the sulgect of bis dassical 
witticisqie^ his bon-mot upon a brother barriBter 
of the name of Going Certainly deserves a place. 
This gentleman fully verified the old adage, that 
a storjr never toses in the telling ; he took care 
continually to add to every anecdote all the graces 
which could be derived from his own embellish- 
ment. An instance of this was one day remarked 
to Curran, who scarcely knew one of bis own 
stories, it bad so grown by the carriage. •* 1 see/*^ 
saifd he, '^ tiie prwerb is quite applicaMe^-*^ Vir e* 
acquirit eundo'-~it galhers by Ching,^ 

The records of a schooR>oy's life afford baf 
little for detail of observation. He could not 
have been rtry idle ; and he never was very in- 
dustrious ; however, there was no period of his 
life during which he couM n^ot do as much in one 
hoar fts mosi ofber men couM do in three, so (Itet 
Ike stored of his mind and the negligence of bis 
habits are perfeedy reconcilable. From^ the aca^ 
demy of Middleton he passed on to Trinity Col- 
lege, DttbUn^ which he entered as a Sizar, on the 
16th of June 1767, under Hie tatdage of Doctor 
Dobbin. He obtained the second pbce at en- 
trance. Curran's academical course was un- 
marked by any literary distinction ; and, indeed^ 
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both for the College and its prc^essors he through- 
life entertained the most sovereign contempt. It 
i^ very little to be wondered at. Perhaps there 
is not to be found in the whole history of literature 
any institution so ancient and so endowed^ so 
totally destitute of literary £a.me as the Alma Mater 
of Ireland*. With the two . exceptions of Doctor 
Magee and Doctor Millar^ there is scarcely a 
single fellow of modern times who has produced 
a work which is not beneath contempt ;. and the 
English reader should be informed that a fellow- 
ship in Dublin College is an office of no incon- 
siderable emolultnent. Seven of the fellows are 
permanent stipendiaries on the institution^ whose 
united salaries^ &c are little less than 10^000/. a 
year. There is a whole host of junior fellows, 
whose incomes are very considerable, and a variety 
of livings from 18002. a year . downward, upon 
which they are .billetted, as Death takes his re- 
venge upon the extern incumbents for a too free, 
enjoyment of the comforts of this world. Swift, 

* There are, no doubt, at this moment many men of 
genius amotigst the junior fellows of the College ;. but they 
so totally attach themselves to tuition, that literature is out 
of the question. 
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more than a century ago, described the site of his 
"^ Legion Club'' to be— 

•* Scarce a bowshot from the College — 
Half the globe /ram sense or knofwledge** — 

and so prophetic, as well as poetic, were thelines, 
that it has ever since received, both at Cambridge 
and Oxford, tbe ignominious appellation of '' TAe 
Silent Sister." It is said by way of extenuation, 
that the fellows are too much occupied in the 
tuition of the students, to attend to their own 
literary reputation ; and indeed that the present 
Provost* of the College has evinced a regard for 
his charge almost bordering upon innocent sim- 
plicity, no one can doubt after a perusal of the 
following ^anecdote. There is attached to it, 
amongst other advantages, a most magnificent 
library, of which the regulations were so rigid, 
and the public hours so few, that it had become 
to the extems particularly almost entirely useless. 
Strict as the ordinances respecting it were, the 
rigour of them was latterly so much increased, 
that a reverend member of the University thought 
proper formally to allude to it at a visitation. The 
Provost was called on for his defence. He plead- 
ed the sanction of the board, and declared the ut- 

* The person here alluded to has siace been made a Bishop. 
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most circumspection was now become necessary^ 
as the graduates were actuaUy^ (gentle reader^ 
start not!) actiialljf taking to the study of the 
black art^ and beooming horribly industrious about 
the book^ of magic* ! ! ! Poor man ! he absolutely 
fancied hiais(^lf at the head of a College of Con- 
jurersl I may, venture to predict^ if ever such 
an institution should spring: m in Ireland^ its 
members will be only bottle conjurerg. That Mr. 
Curran passed througb4l\is University without 
much distinction can hardly be considered as very 
derpgatory to his character. He passed through 
it as Swift and Burke and Goldsmith did before 
him. 

" The glory of the College and its shame" — 

But though unchcered by any encouragement^ 
and undistinguished by any favour^ by ihe anony* 
mous superintendents of the day, he was not a!-* 
together unvisited by their severity. He was 
called before their board on the slightest suspicion 

• This reverend personage has lately, no doubt from the 
most laudable motives, suppressed the Historical Society, an 
institution, which as a school of eloquence was unrivalled, 
and has given to the bar and the senate some of their bright- 
est ornaments. Such zeal may be very commendable, but it 
seems to me very mistaken. — I am far, however, from im- 
pugning its motives. 
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1^ in-i^fiilerity, and generaUy prored hhnMlf ni(H« 
tiwn an overmatch for them. At one time the 
chai^ was, that he kept idle women in his rooms! 
■" I nerer did, please your Reverences," said flie 
embiyo advocate ("with the expression of a modern 
saint upon his countenance), " 1 never did keep 
any woman idle in my room, and I am ready to, 
prove it." Their Reverences, I believe, did not 
require the corroboration. At another time he 
vras called before them for vrearing a dir^ akiri. 
" I pleaded, said he, " inability to wear a dean 
one, and I told them the story of poor Xxird Avon- 
more, who was at that time the [^in, untitled, 
struggling Barry Yelverton. ' I wish, moth^,' 
said Barry, ' I had eleven shirts' — ' Eleven ! Barry, 
why eleven V — ' Because, mother, I am of (pinion 
that a gentleman, to be comfortable, ought to have 
the dozen' Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification." 

From college he proceeded to London, vvhere 
he contrived, ^locun^ie modo, to enter his name 
on the books of the Middle Temple. Of his re- 
sources in the metropolis I never heard htm speak, 
ani 
ha^ 
km 
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ffom the school at Middleton ; and that in addi* 
tion to this he profited considerably by his • lite- 
rary exertions. To the magazines and the news- 
papers of the day no doubt he was a contributor ; 
and were it possible^ it would be not only enter- 
taining, but instructive^ to trace the in&nt glim- 
-mering of the intellect which was one day to shine 
in the ^' highest noon'' of splendour. But the 
inquiry would be useless. The contemporaries 
of that day are almost all extinct^ and the effusions 
of his unpractised pen have long since perished 
with the subjects in which they originated. They 
have suffered like himself, alas! the common lot 
of humanity — a lot. which it is in vain for us to 
deplore^ because impossible for us to prevent. 
Of his literary productions at that early period^ I 
have only been able to collect the following poetic 
trifles. 

LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND. 

On the same spot where weeping Thomson paid 
His last sad tribute to his Talbot's shade, 
An humble muse, bj fond remembrance led, 
Bewails the absent where he mourned the dead ; 
Nor differs much the subject of the strain. 
Whether of death or absence we complain, 
Whether we*re sunder'd by the final scene, 
Or envious seas disjoiningxoU between. 
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Absence, the dire effect, is stiil the same,' 
And death and distance^ differ but in name ; 
Yet sure they're different ; if the peaceful grave 
From haunting thoughts its low4aid tenants save : 
Alas ! my friend, were Providence inclined, 
In unrelenting wrath to human kind, 
To take back ev'ry blessing that she gave, 
From the wide ruin she would memory save ; 
For memory still, with more than £gypt*8 art, 
Embalming ev'f y grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she had rais'd to woCy 
And feeds the source whence tears must ever flow. 



THE DESERTER'S LAMENTATION. 

1. 

If sadly thinking, 
And spirits sinking. 
Could more than drinking 

Our griefs compose—- 
A cure for sorrow 
From grief Td borrow ; 
And hope to-morrow 

Might end my woes. 

But since in wailing 
There's nought availing, 
For Death, unfailing. 
Will strike the blow ; 

c 2 
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Then, for that reason, 
And "for the Beason, 
Let us be merry 
Before we go ! 

3. 

A wayworn ranger. 
To joy a stranger. 
Through ev^ry danger 

My course I've rnn; 
Now, Death befriending. 
His last aid lending, 
My griefs are ending. 

My woes are done, 

4. 

No more a rover, 
Or hapless lover, 
Those cares are over — 

" My cup runs low ;" 
Then, for that reason, 
And for the season, 
Let us be merry 

Before we go ! 

After he had eaten through his terms at the 
Temple, he returned to Ireland, where he formed 
a matrimonial connexion ; which I wish most sin- 
cerely I could pass Over in silence. Another 
publication has, however, no doubt very innocent- 
ly, revived the calamity, which> out of delicacy to 
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the living, I shall touch with as light a pen as pos- 
sible. It "was indeed to him a fouatain of perpe- 
taal bitteraess, overflowirtg the feirest prospects 
of his Uffij an'd mingliilg itaelf with the sweetest 
cup of his prosperity. He oiten repeated the cir- 
cumstances — often sadly lamented to nte the con- 
aequences of that union ; but tar be it from me to 
' feed the malignant ^petite of an heartless curio- 
nty with the melancholy detail which friendship 
must lament, anda generous enmity would mourn 
in silence. This was the unfortunate period of 
his Ufe, upon which political antipathy and private 
envy gloated with a vile envenomed gratification. 
— Facts were exaggerated — felsehoods wereiu' 
vented— and exposed malignity took refiige in the 
universality of the libel which it first framed and 
then circulated. But no matter what was the 
cause of this calamity, be was its victim — and a 
more equitable tribunal then that of this world 
has already weighed his infirmities against his 
virtues. 

In the year I77B, with, at 
living possession but a preg 
called to the bar of Ireland, 
body, asatithatday constitute 
of this country may be sllowet 
c 4 
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cusable and^ in some sort^ a national satisfaction. 
There were to be found her nobles^ her aristo- 
cracy^ her genius^ her learnings and her patriot- 
ism^ all concentrated within that little circle. No 
insolent pretension in the high^ frowned down the 
intellectual splendour of the humble — education 
compensated the want of birth — industry supplied 
the inferiority of fortune — and ihelaWy which in 
its suitors knew no distinction but of justice, in 
its professors acknowledged none except that of 
merit. In other countries, where this glorious 
profession is degraded into a trade — where cun- 
ning. supplies the place of intellect, and an handi- 
craftmechanism is the substitute for mind — where, 
in Curran's peculiar phrase, ^' men begin, to mea- 
sure their depth by their darkness, and to fancy 
themselves profound because they feel they are 
perplexed" — no idea can be formed of that illus- 
trious body — of the learning that informed, the 
genius that inspired, and the fire that warmed it ; 
of the wit that relieved its wisdom, and the wis- 
dom that dignified its wit ; of the generous emu- 
lation that cherished while it contended : of the 
spotless honour that shone no less in the heredi- 
tary spirit of the highly born, than in the native 
integrity of the more humble aspirant; but, above 
att^ of that lofty and unbending patriotism that at 
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once won the confidence and enforced the imita- 
tion of the country. It is not to be questioned 
that to the bar of that day the people of Ireland 
looked up in every emergency with the most per- 
fect reliance upon their talent and their integrity. 
It was then the nursery of the parliament and the 
peerage. There was scarcely a noble family in 
the land that did not enrol its elect in that body^ 
by the study of law and the exercise of eloquence 
to prepare them for the field of legislative exer- 
tion ; and there not unfrequently there arose a 
genius from the very lowest of the people^ who 
won his way to the distinctions of the senate^ and 
wrested from pedigree the highest honours and 
offices of the constitution. It was a glorious spec- 
tacle to behold the hope of the peerage entering 
such an intellectual arena with the peasant's off- 
spring ; ah difference merged in that of mind^ and 
merit alone deciding the superiority. On such 
contests^ and they were continual^ the eye of every 
rank in the community was turned : the highest 
did not feel their birth debased by the victories of 
intellect; and. the humblest expected^ seldom in 
vain^ to be ennobled in their turn. Many a per* 
sonage sported the ermine on a back that had been 
coadess ; and the garter might have glittered on a 
leg that^ in its native bog, had been unencumbered 
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by a stocking. Amount those who were, most 
distiii^ished when Mr. Curran came to the bar^ 
and with whom afterwardd^ as Chief Justice^ he 
not unfrequenily came in collision^ was Mr. John 
Scott, afterwards better known by the title of 
Lord Clonmell. This person sprung from a 
very humble rank of life, and raised himself to his 
subsequetit elevation, partly by his talents, partly 
by his courage, and, though last not least, by his 
very superior knowledge of the world. During 
the stormy administration of Lord Townsend, he, 
on the recommendation of Lord Lifford, the then 
Chancellor, was elected to a seat in the House of 
Commons, and from thai period advanced gra- 
dually through the subordinate offices to his sta- 
tion on the bench. In the year 1770, and during 
the succeeding sessions, he Imd to encounter al- 
most alone an opposition headed by Mr • Flood, 
and composed of as much effective hostility as ever 
faced a Treasury bench . His powers were rather 
versatile than argumentative ; but when he failed 
to convince he generally succeeded in diverting ; 
and if he did not by the gravity of his reasoning 
dignify the majority to which he sedulously at- 
tached himself, he at all events covered their re- 
treat with an exhaustless quiver of altomate sar- 
casm and ridicule. Added to this. He had a 
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peraeverwce not to be fati^ed and a paMnal 
ititrej^dity altogether invincible. When he covld 
not overcditie^ he swaggered ; and when he could 
not bully ^ he fought. The asperities of his public 
conduct were^ however^ invisible in private. He 
was stored with anecdote ; seldom, it is true, very 
delicate in the selection : but his companionable 
qualities were well seconded by the fidelity of big 
friendships; and it is recorded. of him, that he 
never made an insincere profession or foi^t a 
favour. On the bench, indeed, and in some in- 
stances with Mr. Curran, he was occasionally very 
overbearing; but a bar such as I have described 
was not easily to be overborne ; and for some as- 
perity^ to a barrister of the name of HackeU, he 
was, after a {nrofessional meeting of the body, at 
which^ though Chief Justice, he had but one sup- 
{iortor, obliged to confess and apologize for his 
nmconduct in the public papers 1 The death of 
Lord OomheU is said to have origina^ted in a very 
ciirious inddent. In the year 1792 Ml-.)John 
Magee, the spirited proprietor of the Dublin 
EVehutig Post> had a fiat issued against Inib jn a 
case of li}>elfora sum which the defendaat thought 
excessive. The bendi and the press; were directly 
oommitted; and in such a case, had a judge ten- 
fiold the power he hiui, 'he would be comparative 
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harmless. The subject made a noise — ^was brought 
before Parliament— and was at last^ at least poll* 
tically^ setatjrest by the defeat of the Chief Justice 
and the restriction of the judges in future in such 
cases to an inferior and a definite sum. Discom« 
fited and mortified^ Lord Clonmell retreated from 
the contest ; but he retreated like an harpooned 
leviathan— the barb was in his back^ and M agee 
held the cordage. He made the life of his enemy 
a burden to him : he exposed his errors ; denied 
his merits ; magnified his mistakes ; ridiculed his 
pretensions ; and, continually edging without 
overstepping the boundary of libel^ poured upon 
the Chief Justice from the battery of the press a 
perpetual broadside of sarcasm and invective. 
" The man/' says Dr. Johnson^ challenging Ju- 
nius — ^' the man who vilifies established autho- 
rity is sure to find an audience."' Lord Clonmell 
too fatally verified the apophthegm. Wherever 
he went he was lampooned by a ballad-singer or 
laughed at by the populace. Nor was Magee's 
arsenal composed exclusively of paper ammuni- 
tion : he rented a field bordering his Lordship^s 
highly improved and decorated demesne ; he ad- 
vertised month after month that on such a day be 
would exhibit in this field a grand ohfmpic VKt 
hunt — ^that the people^ out of gratitude for their 
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patronage of his newspaper, should be gratuitoa* 
spectators of this revived classical amusement^ and 
that he vras determined to make so amazing a pro- 
vision of whisky and porter, that if any man went 
home thirsty it should be his own fault. The plan 
con^tletely succeeded — hundreds and thousands 
assembled — every man did justice to his enter- 
tainer's hospitality, and his Lordship's magniiiceiit 
demesne, uprooted and desolate, next day exhi- 
.bitednothingbut tkeruins oftheolympicpig-huiUf 
The rebellion approached — the popular exaspera- 
tion was at its height— and the end of it was, that 
Magee went mad with his victory, and LordClon- 
mell died literally broken-hearted with his defeat 
and his apprehensions. 

Another, but a very different character, at that 
time in high eminence at the Irish bar, vras the 
justly celebrated Walter Hussey Burgh, a man 
reverenced by his profession, idolized by his 
friends, . loved by the people, honoured by the 
crown, and highly respected even by those who 
differed fivm him.. The history of no country 
perhaps hands down a character on its records 

upqn which thereexists.less d=* — p «-:-.:"- 

tiian on that of Hussey Bai^h 
volent, friendly, sincere, and 



mtex, harned^ eloquent, ardent^ and disiBteFest^d ; 
B» a senator, in power respected by (.lie opposition 
— and out of it by the ministry ; he was aiwayis 
allowed principle^ and heard with delight. Hib 
life was one continued glow of intellectual spl^i- 
dour ; and when he sunk, the bar, the senate, and 
the country f^t a temporary eclipse. Of his elo- 
quence, the reporters of that day were too igno- 
rant faithfully to transmit any &ir memorial to 
posterity ; and the memory of his few remaining 
contemporaries rather retains the general admira- 
tion of its effect, than any particular specim^i of 
his language. I have heard but of one senteni?e 
which haB escaped unmutilated. Speaking of the 
oppressive laws which had coerced Irebnd, and 
ended in the universal resistance of the people and 
the establisbmen^ of the volunteers, he warmed 
by degrees into the following fine classical idluh 
sion : /^Ye•>" said he, '^sucb laws were sown like 
the drao^n's tekth in my country ; but, thank 
God, the harvest has been armed men!'' The 
fire of hi6 manner, the silver tone of his voice, the 
x^ inimitable graces of his actibn, all combined, gave 

* auch irresistible effect to this simple * sen t^ice so 
delivered, and addressed to an audience so prer 
pared, that an universal burst of enthusiasm Sa 
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said to h^ve issued from the faouse^ and to hftre 
been echoed by the galleries. 

Another barrister who had immediately pre-* 
ceded the period of Mr. Gurran was the Righv 
Hon* John Hely HirrcHmsoN^ the founder of e^ 
very distmgaished family. From every account, 
he must have been a most . extrwisdinary persoil^ 
age. After havings amassed a Jmgt fortune at the 
bar^ and held a distinguished eeait ill the seimt^^ 
he acc^ed the provostship of. Trinity College^ 
and was^ I believe^ the first person promoted tt| 
that rank who had not previously obtained a fel-^ 
lowship. His appointment gave great offence to 
^e university; but he little heeded the resent* 
ment which was the consequence of any pecuniary 
promotion ; and^ indeed^ such was his notoriety 
in this respect^ that Lord Townsend^ wearied out 
with his applications^ is reported to have ex*^ 
<!laimed^ '' By G* ( if I gave Hutchinson England 
and Ireland for an ei^te^ he would solicte the Isle 
of Man for a potatoe-garden t'* The whole Col-^ 
lege combined against him^ but it was only te. 
prove the imbecility of mere bookworms when * 
opposed to a man of the world. '' The Provost," 
said Goldsmith^ '^dteiids like an end^^every 9A* 
ditional pressure only shows his strength/' He 
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justified the observation — withstood all his ene« 
mies — and is said, when he was at the head of the 
university^ actually to have had one of his daugh- 
ters gazetted for a majority of horse^ which com- 
mission she held for several days^ until an oppor- 
tunity offered for her setting ovt to advantage ! 
It will readily be believed that the man who could 
thus captivate the court and command the univer- 
sity, must have been no very ordinary personage. 
Yet he owed his power much more to his genius 
than his servility. With no common influence at 
the Castle, he is well known to have differed with 
ministers upon the most important questions — 
among the rest, the Catholic; and to have re- 
seated himself upon the Treasury bench with an 
influence rendered more respectable by the proofs 
of his independence. It is very true that he pro- 
vided amply for his family ; and I am glad he did 
so, because on many occasions they have proved 
themselves ornaments to their country. If it was 
a weakness, it was at all events an amiable one; 
and few there were in political life who have had 
the good fortune to find in the merits of its ob- 
jects such a justification for their partiality. The 
Provost seemed to have been bom a courtier. He 
had the power beyond almost all men of disguising 
his emotions; and when he chose, you might just 



as «a«fly hive extorted fix>m a la&A as ironi lus 
countenance wiat vras passing within him. Of 
thisiaci^ythereisa memorable instance given in 
his b-eatHient of Dr. Magee, the present Bishop of 
Raphoe, and author of the celebrated work on the 
atonement. Hutchinson Was Provostj and had 
proposed his son for the representation of the uni- 
versity. Magee was a fellow, and had a vote. 
The fellows after a certain time must be ordained, 
unless they obtain a dispensation from the Provost; 
and such dispensation was the wish next Magee's 
heart, as his rare talents must have raised bim to 
the very highest station at the bar. He was given 
to understand it would be granted provided he 
voted for the Provost's son. This, however, a 
previous promise (which, of course, he was too 
honourable to violate) withheld hihi from doing. 
The Provost had just beard of the refusal, and was 
in a paroxysm of rage when Magee came to solicit 
the dispensation : his face was instantly all sun- 
shine ; with the most ineffable sweetness he took 
the offending applicant by the hand — " My dear 
Sifj consider,'' said he, " I am placed guardian 
over the youth of Ireland — How could I answer 
it to wiy conscience or my country if I deprived 
the university of suck a tutor !" — " Never," said 
Magee, repeating the anecdote, " never did poli- 
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tician look deceit so admirably/' The three bar- 
risters whom I have thus indiscriminately selected 
were lost in a crowd of others equally eminent at 
the Irish bar at this interesting epoch in Mr. Cur- 
rants life. Of the immediate contemporaries who 
commenced the race of competition along with 
him^ we shall find many eminently distinguished 
both in the legal and parliamentary history of the 
country. 

Called^ as we have thus seen him^ to the bar^ 
he was without friends^ without connexions, with- 
out fortune, conscious of talents far above the mob 
by which he was elbowed, and cursed with sensi- 
bility which rendered him painfully alive to the 
mortifications he was fated to experience. Those 
who have risen to professional eminence and re- , 
collect the impediments of such a commencement 
— ^the neglect abroad-^the poverty perhaps at 
home — the frowns of rivalry— the fears of friend- 
ship—the sneer at the first essay — ^the prophecy 
that it will be the last — discouragements as to the 
present — ^forebodings as to the futui^e — some who 
are established endeavouring to crush the chance 
of competition, and some'who have failed anxious 
for the wretched consolation of companionship — 
those who recollect the comforts of such an ap- 
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preaticeship may duly appreciate poor Curran's 
situation. After toiling for a very inadequate 
recompense at the sessions of Cork, and wearing, 
as he said himself, his teeth almost to their stumps, 
he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for his wife 
and young children a miserable lodging upon 
Hog Hill. Term after term without either profit 
or professional reputation he paced the hall of the 
Pour Courts. Yet even thus he was not altoge- 
ther undistinguished. If his pocket was not 
heavy, his heart was light; he was young and 
ardent, buoyed up not less by the consciousness 
of what he felt within, than by the encouraging 
comparison with those who were successful around 
him, and he took his station among the crowd of 
idlers, whom he amused with his wit or amazed 
by his eloquence. Many even who had emerged 
from that crowd did not disdain occasionally to 
glean from his conversation the rich and varied 
treasures which he squandered with the most 
unsparing prodigality; and some there were 
who observed the brightness of the in&nt lu- 
minary struggling through the obscurity that 
clouded its commencement. Amongst those who 
had the discrimination to appreciate, and the heart 
to feel for him, luckily for Curran, was Mr. Ar- 
tliur Wolfe, afterwards the unfortunate but re- 

d2 
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spected Lord Kilwarden. 'f he first fee of any 
conse^tience which he received was through hi* 
recommendation ; and his recital of the incident 
cannot be without its interest to the young pro- 
fessional aspirant whom a temporary neglect may 
have sunk into dejection. "I then lived/' said 
he, " upon Hog Hill ; my wife and children were 
the chief furniture of my apartments ; and as to 
my rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of 
liquidation with the national debt. Mrs. Cur* 
ran, however, was a barrister's lady, and what 
she wanted in wealth she was well determined 
should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, on 
the other hand, had no idea of any gradation ex- 
cept that of pounds, shillings, and pence. I 
walked out one morning to avoid the perpetual 
altercations on the subject, with my mind, you 
may imagine, in no very enviable temperament. 
I fdl into the gloom to which, from my infancy, 
I had been occasionally subject. I had a family 
for whom I had no dinner ; and a landlady for 
whom I had no rent. I had gone abroad in de- 
spondence — I returned home almost in despera- 
tion. When I opened the door of my study, 
where LctcateP alone could .have found a library, 
the first object "vviiich presented itself was an im- 
mense folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas 
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wrapped up beside it^ and the name of Old Bob 
Lyons marked upon the back of it. I paid my 
landlady-T-r-bou^t a good dinner — ^gave Bob Lyons 
a share of it — ^and that dinner was ike date of my 
prosperity.'* Such wai^ his own exact account of 
l)ig professional advancement: s^nd perhaps the 
reader may feel some interest attached to the per- 
son of the man who thus held out to Ckirran the 
hand of encoumgement when he wa^ trembling 
upon the pivot of his destiny. A personal ac- 
quaintance has given me in some degree the means 
of gratifying his curiosity. Bob Lyoks, the atr 
toraey^ was a perfect but indeed a very £a.voas^Ue 
Specimen of a ehiBS of men now quite sxiinct in 
Ireland^ and never perhaps known in any of her 
country in creation. They were a kind of com- 
pound of the ro.ck-i'eht squire and the sharp law 
practitioner — careless and craving — extravagant 
alid usurious^ — honourable and subtle.— jufit as 
their education pr their nature happened to prer 
dominate &t |he mpment They had too mudi 
Ignorant conceit not tp d^spis<e the profession^ 
and too many artii^ial wante not at times to have 
jrecpigir se to its arcana. The solicitOFiof the morhr 
ing wais j^ie b/Q§t of ibe eveniqi^; this imykdHcm 
perjb9.p9 p^MBe on th^ l^ck of tine capias/ Mhd the 
g^4emaj^ of Uff4n^t^ Milesian ovigm gapped 
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the climax of his innumerable bumpers with toatt- 
ing confusion to the gentleman by act of parUa" 
ment. This race of men^ a genus in themselves 
distinct and peculiar, grew like an excrescence 
upon the system of the country : the Irish squire 
of half a century ago scorned not to be in debt ; 
it would be beneath his dignity to live within his 
income ; and next to not incurring a debt, the 
greatest degradation would have been voluntarily 
to pay one. The consequence necessarily of cre- 
ditors WBB law^ and the indispensable consequence 
of law was an attorney : but those whom law es- 
tranged the table re-united — the squire became 
reconciled to the attorney over a bottle— to avoid 
his process he made him his agent, and the estate 
soon passed from their alternate possession by the 
same course of ruinous prodigality. 

Such was the community of which old Bob 
Lyons was a most distinguished member ; but of 
which, as I have said before, he was a most fa- 
vourable specimen. Plausible in his manners and 
hospitable in his habits, those who feared him for 
his undoubted skill as a practitioner, esteemed him 
for his convivial qualities as a companion. Nor 
had even his industry the ill favour of selfishness* 
If he gained all he could, still he spent all he gain- 
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ed^ and those who marvelled at the poverty of his 
neighbourhood, could easily have counted his per- 
sonal acquisitions. No matter who might be the 
poorer for him, he was the richer for no man — 
in short, it seemed to be the office of his left hand 
lavishly to expend what his right hand assiduously 
accumulated. When I became first acquainted 
with him he had reaped the harvest of two thirds 
of a century, and alternately sued and entertained 
two thirds of the province of Connaught, in which 
he resided. He had all the pleasantry of youth 
in his address, and art struggled hard to set off 
the lingering graces of his exterior. His clothes 
were always adjusted to a nicety — a perennial 
Brutus rendered either baldness or greyness in- 
visible, and the jet black liquid that made his boot 
a mirror, renovated the ahnost traceless semicircle 
of his eyebrow ! Such to an iota, was old Bob 
Lyons ; arid to him Curran has often told me he 
owed not merely much of the prosperity, but many 
of the pleasantest hours of his existence. The 
case in which' he employed him first, was the Sligo 
Election Petition Cause, between Ormsby and 
Wynne ; a species of liiSgation from which, 
thanks to the Union, no young Irish .barrister 
will ever date his prosperity in future. In this 
cause Mr. Curran eminently distinguished, him- 

D 4 
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sdf ; and io gratefui was Lymis fys bis exerti^ns^ 
that he gave him professional business afterwards 
in succession to the full amount of eleven hundred 
pounds. Tbis^ of course^ quite established him 
in the vrorld — ^the landlady upon Hog Hill began 
to vieif^ him in alti^ether a different aspect^ and 
an house ctf his own^ fm nished at all points^ re- 
warded bis friend Lyons with no churlish hospi- 
tality. — ^Lyons's country residence was situated 
on the sea-shore^ about ten miles to the north* 
west of Sligo. The English reader can have no 
idea whatever of such a residence in such a 
eonntry. Scenery rudcj varied^ and romantic—^ 
rocks upon rocks tossed together in the most fan- 
tsBtie groupings — and mountains of every height 
and every shape^ frowning over the vast expanse 
of the Atkntic oeean^ give rather shdter than ha- 
bitation to a people who have proclaimed eternal 
warfare with civilization. Half a century has 
since passed over them vnthout introducing an 
innovation upon their ancient customs ; and the 
feats oi their forefathers^ too outrageous for per- 
petration — cmd the articles of their superstitiooj 
too monstrous for credulity — ^have now rooted 
themselves into a kind of prescriptive reverence. 
The seals that infest their coasts in great numbers^ 
they bdieve to be animated by the souls of their 
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antiqimted maiden relatnres; a wppotitioa ceft^ 
tainly fiir more creditable to the cbastity of the 
one sex than the gallantry of the other-<^the rodcs^ 
that with their echoes ^^ syllable men's names/' 
are the established residence of some rustic wi«- 
zard — ^and the fairies, ntrmerous enough fit the 
dawn of the mornings never fail to douMe their 
numbers towards the conclusion c^ the frequent 
holyday ! Such was the scene in Curran's early 
life of many a long vacation. Here the voice, 
upon whose accents the senate and the peo(>te 
hung, was loud in the revelry of the village wake ; 
and the mind stored with every classic bieasure 
and inspired with every sublime perception^ ri^ 
vailed the peasant's mirth and wore flimiliariy the 
peasant's merriment Nor was this idle jocularity 
without its value. Often afterwards in his pro^* 
fiessipnal circuity the hearer, who stood entranced 
at an eloquence that seemed to flow frcmi the very 
fount of inspiration^ would see him suddenly, with 
some viQage witness^ assume the vulgar air and 
attitade and accent^ until his familiarity wheedled 
the confession whidii his ingenuky never could 
have extorted* Various were the anecdotes with 
which Mr. Corran used to exemplify the annals of 
Mulloghmore and the history af Bob Lyons. But 
many of them owed half their value to their local 
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interest^ and many of them were of a nature more 
suited to the table than the press. To me, who 
from my infancy had been famiUar with all the 
localities of the scene, he delighted to repeat 
them ; and as he sported in the retrospect of days 
so long gone by, the very spirit of the poet's ve- 
teran revived within him — he lived over again the 
pleasures he was describing. 

In one of these excursions a very singular cir- 
cumstance had almost rendered this the period of 
his biography. He was on a temporary visit to 
the neighbouring town of Sligo, and was one 
morning standing at his bed-room window; which 
overlooked the street, occupied, as he told me, in 
arranging his portmanteau, when he was stunned 
by the rieport of a blunderbuss in the very cham- 
ber with him ; and the panes above his head were 
all shivered into atoms ! He looked suddenly 
around in the greatest consternation. The room 
was full of smoke — the blunderbuss on the floor 
just discharged — the door closed, and no human 
being but himself discoverable in the apartment ! 
If this had happened in his rural retreat, it could 
readily have been reconciled through the medium 
of some offended spirit of the village mythology ; 
but, as it was, he was in a populous town — in a 
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civilized family— amongst Christian doctrines^ 
where the fairies had no power and their gambols 
no currency ; and to crown all, a poor cobler, 
into whose stall on the opposite side of the street 
the slugs had penetrated, hinted in no very equi- 
vocal terms that the whole affair was a conspiracy 
against his life. It was by no means a pleasant 
addition to the chances of assassination, to be 
loudly declaimed against by a crazed mechanic as 
an assassin himself. Day after day passed away 
without any solution of the mystery, when one 
evening, as the servants of the family were con- 
versing round the fire on so miraculous an escape, 
a little urchin, not ten years old, was heard so to 
wonder how stick an aim was missed, that an uni- 
versal suspicion was immediately excited. He 
was alternately flogged and coaxed into a confes- 
sion. Which disclosed as much precocious and ma- 
ligniaht premeditation as perhaps ever marked the 
annals of juvenile depravity. This little miscreant 
had received a box on the ear from Mr. Curran 
for some alleged misconduct a few days before— 
the Moor's blow did not sink deeper into a mind 
more furious for revengei or more predisposed by 
nature for such deadly impressions. He was in 
the bed-room by mere chance, when Mr. Curran 
entered. He immediately hid himself in the cur- 
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imw tiH he observed him too busy with hift port- 
manteau fof observation . He then levelled at him 
the did blunderbuss which lay chained in the cor- 
ner, the stiffness of whose trigger, too strong for 
his in&nt fingers, alone prevented the aim which 
he confessed he had taken, and which had so 
nearly terminated the occupations of the cobler. 
The door was a^jar, and mid the smoke and 
terror he easily slipped out without discovery. 
X had the story verbatim a few months ago from 
Mr. Currants lips, whose impressions on the sub- 
ject it was no wonder that forty years had not ob- 
literated. 

From this period he began rapidly to rise in 
professional estimation. There was no cause in 
the metropolis of any interest in which he was not 
concerned, nor was there a county in the provinces 
which at some time or other he did not visit on a 
special retainer. It was an object almost' with 
every one to pre-occupy so successful or so dan*- 
gerous an advocate ; for, if he failed in inducing 
a jury to sympathize with bb client, he at all 
events left a picture of his adversary behind htm, 
whiefa survived and embittered the advantages of 
victory. Nor was his eloqueni^e his only weapon c 
at cross-examination, the most difficult and hy &r 
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tbe most hacardottt pait-of a Inutiiter'i proteaion, 
he wes quite inimitable. There nas no plan 
which he did tiot detect^— no web which he did 
not disentangle — and the unfortunate wretch who 
commenced with all the confidence of precon- 
certed perjury, never failed to retreat before him 
in all the confusion of exposure. Indeed it was 
almost impossible fbr the guilty to oSfer a EraCcess- 
fill resistance. He aigned— he cajoled— he rfdi- 
ctded'— he mimicked— he played off the Variom 
flttinery of his talent upon fte witnbs«M-he would 
afi^ct earnestness upon tnflesj and levity upon 
subjects of the most setiom import, until at length 
he succeeded in creating a security that was fata1» 
or a sullentiess that produced all the consequences 
of prevarication. No matter how anfiur Uie to- 
pic, he never Jiailed to avail himself of it ; acting 
Upon the principle, that in kw as wdQ as in war, 
every stratagem was admissible. If he vraB hard 
pressed, th^e was no peculiarity of person — no 
singularity of name-*~no eccentricity (rf profession 
at whidi he would not grasp, 'trying to confound 
thenelf-possession of the witness in the, no matter 
how excited, ridicule of Ae audience. To a wit- 
BMs of the name of . 
*' Halljpenny, I see j 
reason you shall be 
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Halfpenny is sterling/* exclaimed the opposite 
counsel — ^^ No, no/' said he, ^' he 's exactly like 
his own conscience, only copper wished." 

To hymdy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, 
once hesitating on the table — '' Lundy— Lundy — 
that's a poser — a devil of a pinch." This was 
the gentleman who applied to Curran for a motto 
when he first established his carriage. '^ Give 
me one, my dear Curran,'' said he, '' of a serious 
cast, because I am afraid the people will laugh at 
a tobacconist setting up a carriage, and, for the 
scholarships sake, let it be in Latin." — -^^ 1 have 
just hit on it," said Curran — ^^ it is only two words, 
and it will at once explain your profession, your 
elevation, and your contempt for their ridicule, 
audit has the advantage of being in two languages, 
Latin or English, just as the reader chooses — put 
up ^ Quid rides' upon your carriage." 

Inquiring his master's age from an horse- 
jockey's servant, he found it almost impossible to 
extract an answer. ^^ Come, come, friend — ^has 
he not lost his teeth ?" — '^ Do you think," retort- 
ed the fellow, '' that I know his age as he does 
his horse's, by the mark of mouth?'' The laugh 
was against Curran, but he instantly recovered-r-- 
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'' You were very right not to try, friend ; for you 
know your master's a great hite.*' 

He was just rising to cross-examine a witness 
before a Judge who could not comprehend any 
jest which was not written in block letter. Before 
he said a single word the witness began to laugh. 
^' What are you laughing at, friend — ^what are you 
laughing at ? Let me tell you that a laugh with-, 

out a joke is like— is like '* '' like what, Mr. 

Curran ?" asked the Judge, imagining he was 
nonplussed — " Just exactly, my Lord, like a cow- 
tingerd rernmnder without any particular eatxxte 
to support it/' I am afraid none but my legal 
readers will understand the admirable felicity of 
the similitude, but it was quite to his Lordship's 
fancy, and rivalled with him all '' the wit that 
Rabelais ever scattered." 

Examining a country squire who disputed a, 
collier's bill — " Did he not give you the coals, 

friend ?"— ^^ He did. Sir, but " '' But what ?— 

on your oath was n't your payment slack ?" 

It was thus that in some way or other he con- 
trived to throw the witnesses off their centre,, 
and he took care they seldom should recover it. 
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'^ My k]:d«*«4iiy lard'^-^vodfemted a peasant wit- 
ness^ writhing under tbi« Jivental exomeiation — 
'' My lard — ^my lard — I can't answer yon little 
gentleman^ he^sputtmg me in Mch a doUrum/* — 
^^ A doldram ! Mr. Curr«D^ wiiat does he mean 
by a doldram V' odaAniteA Lord Avonmore. ^^ O ! 
my Lord^ it's a v^y common complaint with per- 
sotis of this detBCiiptioA-^Hit'B merely a con/iistem 
qfthe fiimdafislmgjr0»i4 ^mmplkm of the heart.*' 

To the fetich lie was at timei; quite as uncere* 
moniouB ^ and if be thought himself ^^ected on 
or wterfeved with^ had instairt reeourae either to 
ridicule or itivetttve. There is a celebitttedreply 
in drculation of Mr. Dunning to a remark of Lord 
Mansfield^ who curtly exclaimed at one of his legal 
positions^ '^ -O ! if that be law^ Mr. Dunning, I 
may hum my law books!** — ^ Better r6ac2 them, 
my Lord/' was the sarcastic and appropriate re- 
joinder. 

In a difiefentspicit, but with similar effect, was 
Mr. Curran's retort ijq^n an Irish Judge, quite as 
remarkable for his good humour and raillery as 
for hifl legdl reaearohes. He wias addressing a 
jui^ on one of the state trials in 1803 with his 
wual ammaAton. The judge, whose political 
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bias^ if any a judge can have^ was .certainly sup- 
posed not t<^^]|b^ fietvourable to the prisoner^ sh)ook 
his head in doubt or denial of one of the. advo- 
cate's arguments. '^ I. see, gentlemen/' said Mr. 
Qurran, '' I see the motion of his Lordship's head ; 
common observers might imagine that implied a 
difference of opinion, but they, would be mistaken 
—it is merely accidental — believe me, gentlemen, 
if you reipain here many days, you will yourselves 
perceive, that when his Lordship shakes his head 
there's, making in it !" 

A former biographer of Mr. Curran .relates the 
following story of Judge Robinson and Mr. Hoare, 
which, as it is incidental to the present. subject, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting. ^'The judge," 
says Mr. O'Regan, '^. was small and peevish — Mr. 
Hoare strong and solemn ; the former had been 
powerfully resisted by the uncompromising stern- 
ness of the. latter. At. length the judge charged 
him vvith a design to bring the king's commission 
into contempt : '*^No, my Lord," said Mr. Hoare ; 
^^ I have read in a book that when a peasant, du- 
ring the troubles of Charles the First, found the 
crown in a bush, he showed it all marks of reve- 
rence ; but I will go a step farther, for though I 
should find the king's commission even upon. a 
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brambiby stiU i isihall respeet it'* I h»ve eimy 
rifettftOfi Atym Mr. Cmrrfanls own report to believe 
the chamcter grren of 4bis Robinson by the hu" 
torian of the fomgcirxg vcaetdlbte. If fae does not 
aietft the '^noi»tt*96 of posterity" in precisely Hie 
saihe manner which has been |>n^hesied with 
more strength th^n d«dicacy of a fvoithy jndkial 
predeces8(>r, Jt is'only 'because he wiU nev«r reach 
them. Fulnre ages^ hofrever, may very easily 
bisteem him iMre higlify than ^d Ms bytn gene<^ 
ration. Indeed^ it was cuiT4ndy repo^rted^ per^^ 
haps untruly^ that he had risen to his rank by the 
pubKeation of some political pamphlets only re- 
madoible for their senseless, skivish^ and eme«- 
nomeK) scurrility. This fyiow^ when poor Curmn 
was struggling with adversity^ and straining every 
nenrein one of his infant professional exerticms^ 
mfade a most unfeeling effott to extinguish him : 
be had declared^ in combating some opinion of his 
advaersary^ that ke had tonsuUediaU kb law beoki^ 
and cmMitkOt find a single oa#e in which the prin* 
c^le contended for^ w^s established : ^^ I suspect^ 
Sar/'^said die heartless blockhead^ '^ I suspect that 
your kw Kbrary is rather contracted ! V* So 
bnftal a remark implied from the bench to any 
yoimg man of ordinary pretensions would infeUi- 
bly have crushed him ; bcrt when any pressure was 
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attempted vspou Ciurran^ ha nev^r failed to rite 

ynth redoubled dastictty ; fae ey^d ithe juijge for 

a moment in the most oontemptMOU^ ^rlencie i*-^ 

'^It is very true, my Lord, that I wa poOT, find>tiie 

circuinBtance has certainly rather curtailed uiy 

library ; my books are not numerous^ but 4hey V^e 

«dect, and I hope have been perused with pro^^ 

dispositions ; I have prepared myself for this high 

profession rather >by 4.he study of a few gopdjhoalw 

than by the compomUon ^u great mat^ bad onef. 

i am not ashamed of my poyerty, but I should of 

4ny wei^, could I stoop to aequure it by servility 

«nd corr«ption. if i rim not tp vniSf^ I s^a]I ^t 

least l^e honest ; and should J ^ver cease tp be so, 

tunny an examfde shows mej that an iU-^cg|i^f^ 

elevation, iiy making me ^ mwe rcouspicuous^ 

^puld only make me the more < universally and thp 

mote notoriously contemptibly/" Robiimon lopkoil, 

^ that his nature would allow hw»# •cather astp- 

nkhed than abashed ; but i cp^ld not l^a^i thf^t 

lie ever aftw volunteefed himself into a aimilw 

akercation. 

It may readily be supposed that giving, as he 

* 

did, such rein to his invective, and posseissing such 
varied powers of exasperation, an ^cape froqi 
personal collision ^ all times. wms impossible. I^ 

e2 
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the very outsef of his professional career he was 
employed at Cork to prosecute an officer of the 
name of SeUinger for an assault upon a Roman 
Catholic clergyman . SelHnger, justly or unjustly^ 
was suspected by Curran to be a mere political 
creature of Lord Doneraile, and to have acted in 
complete subserviency to the religious prejudices 
of his patron. On this theme he expatiated with 
such personal bitterness and such effect^ that Sel- 
linger sent him a message the next day. They 
met : and, Curran not returning his fire, the affair 
was concluded. ^^ It way not necessary/* said 
•Curran, ^' for me to fire at him ; he died in three 
weeks after the duel of the report of his otrni pistol" 
On his relation of this circumstance, as it mate- 
rially differed from my opinions on the subject, I 
took the liberty of asking him whether he thought 
the course which he had adopted with respect to 
Mr. Sellinger ought to become a model for pro- 
fessional imitation. As the barrister. receives his 
instructions from a solicitor, and as it is his duty 
zealously to act on them, it struck me as quite in- 
tolerable that a personal explanation should be 
expected from him afterwards. By his profes- 
sional oath as well as by his professional interest 
he is bound to exert every energy for his client ; 
and surely the able discharge of such a trust 
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should not fairly subject him to the effects of irri- 
tated pride or disappointed avarice. If sudh were 
the case, the profession of the law should altoge- 
ther change its aspect : every fee ought to be a 
life insurance — every brief be accompanied by a 
pistol/ and the Temple commons succeed an ap- 
prenticeship to a rifle regiment. Mr. Curran's 
justification on this subject was, that on his en- 
trance into life the state of society in Ireland was 
literally so savage, that almost every argument 
was concluded by a wager of battle, and the man 

m 

could scarcely be enrolled into their Christian 
community until, as in some Indian colonies, his 
prowess had been proved by an appeal to arms ! 
This, however, he mentioned in terms of deep 
regret; admitting, that he had suffered himself 
rather to be borne along by the tide of a bar-, 
barous custom, than regulated by any fixed prin- 
ciple of his own. In the case alluded to, he had 
very far indeed exceeded his instructions, and that 
was the reason why, in giving his antagonist per- 
sonal satisfiiction, he had deliberately secured him 
from any personal risk. 

We may now consider him as established at the 
bar fully and prosperously, rising to the very sum- 
mit of his profession, and daily employed in those 

e3 
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forensic efforts on which his fem* as an orator 
must rest with posterity. Occupied as he was^ 
his convivial habits were never interrupted ; and 
jBL society was formed of the choicest spirits in the 
metropolis^ in which Curran contributed more 
than his proportion of amusemeftt. Of the hours 
passed in this society he ever afterwards spoke 
with enthusiasm. " Those hours/* said he, ad- 
dressing Lord Avonmore as a Judge, and wring-" 
ing tears from his aged eyes at the recollection^ 
^' those hours Which we can remember with no 
other regret thiin that they can return no more'""**" 

^^ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 

Btit sedifch of d^ep philc^sophy, 

tVit, el«|tiettee, tfnd potidy, 
Arts which t loved; for ihejt tny friendi w^te thine.** 

This society was entitled, no doubt very appro- 
priately^ ^' The Monks of the Screib/' It met on 
every Saturday during the law term, in a large 
house in Kevin^s Street^ the property of the late 
Lord Tracton, and now converted into a Senes- 
schal's Court ! The furniture and regulations of 
their festive apartment were completely fnonkisk, 
and thby owed both their title and their foundation 
to an original society formed near Newmarket, 
by Lord AvonmOre; of which he drew up the 
rules in very quaint and comic monkish Latin 



verse. The reader may have some idea of what 
a delightful intercourse this society must hwe af- 
forded^ when he bears that Floods Grottan^ Cur- 
ran^ Father O'Leary^ Lord Chariemont^ Judges 
Day, Chamberlaine and Metge; Bowes Daly, 
Geoi^ Ogle, Lord Avop^ior^, Mr^^lCdlfrj a(id 
an whole host of such men, w^re ampngst its 
members. Curran w^& installed Qr^nd Prior of 
the order, and deputed to, compose the charter 
Mmg. I have often heard him repeat it at his own 
table in a droU kind of recitative, but it is a little 
too bacdianaJian for publication. It b^g«^n t);ius— ? 

1. 

When Saint Patrick our order created. 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 

Good rules he revested to our Abbot, 
To guide us in wh^t we s|ioidd do. 

2. 
But fir^t he replenished his fountain 

With liquor the best in the sky. 
And he swore by the word of his saintship, 

That fountain should never run 4^* 

3. 
My children, be chaste till you're tempted — 

While sober, be wise and discreet-— 
And humble your bodies #ith fasUttg, 

Whene'er youVe got nothing to n^t, 

E 4 
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4. 
Then be not a glass in the Convent, 

Except on a festival, found — 
And jthis rule to enforce, I ordain it 

A festival — all the year round. 

Saint Patrick, the tutelary idol of the country, 
was their patron saint ; and his Lilliputian statue; 
mitred and crosiered, after having for years con- 
secrated their monkish revels/ was transferred to 
the convivial sideboard of the Priory. If that 
little statue was half as sensitive to the beams of 
wit, as the work of M emnon was to the sunbeam, 
how often would its immortal master have made 
it eloquent! • 

Eminent in this society, and indeed in every 
other society of which he was a member, was 
Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord Avonmore, 
the early friend of Curran, the companion of all 
his dearest enjoyments, the occasional rival of his 
talents, or victim of his whims, and to the day of 
his death the theme of his idolatry. His character 
has been drawn by Sir Jonah BarringtOn, in his 
admirable work on the Union, with such a power- 
ful hand, and, as I have heard acknowledged by 
Mr. Curran, with such scrupulous fidelity, that I 
shall give it an entire transcription. Indeed, of 
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Lord Avonmore I have myself a kind of early and 
affectionate recollection. When I was a school- 
boy, he went as Judge the circuit in which I re- 
sided — we were allowed vacation to go and see 
the Judges — it was an asra in the schoolboy's life. 
I had never seen a Judge before. Poor Lord 
Avonmore observed, no doubt, the childish awe 
vnth which my eyes wandered over the robe— -the 
wig — the little cap of office, and all the imposing 
paraphernalia of judicial importance. He took 
me on the bench beside him — ^asked my name — 
my parents- — my school, and after patting me on 
the head and sharing his cakes with me, with 
much solemnity' told me he would certainly return 
in summer on purpose to inquire whether I minded 
my learning ! 1 fully befieved him — ^fancied my- 
self at least a foot taller, and was in my own way 
quite as vain as groion-up children are of similar 
trifles. When I told Curran the circumstance 
many a long day afterwards, adding that at the 
time 1 verily felt myself almost as consequential 
as the Judge — " Oh yes,"' said he, the tear start- 
ing into his^eye, " and take my word for it, that 
Judge was every whit as innocent as the school- 
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Barry Yelverton,'' says Sir Jonah Barring- 
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ton^ '^ afterwards Lord Avomnof e^ and siiccessof 
to Hnssey Bnrgb, as Chief Baron of tile Exebe^ 
qiier^ had acquired great celebrity as an adrocate 
at the Irish bar^ and was at this time rapidly wing- 
ing* his way to the highest pinnacle of honourable 
notoriety and forensic advancement He had 
been elected member of Parliament for the town 
of Carrickfergns^ and became a zealons partizan 
for the claims of Ireland. 

^^ It would be difficult to do justice to the lo% 
and overwhelming elocution of this distinguished 
man^ during the earty period of his politioal ex- 
ertions. To the profound^ logical^ and conclusive 
reai9oniug of Flood ;-*-^he brilUant^ stimulating, 
epigtammatic antithesis of Grattan ; — ^the sweet- 
tmied^ captivating^ convincing rhetoric of Burgh ; 
^-^or^ the wild fascinating imagery, and varied 
pathos of the extraordinary Curran^ he was re*- 
spectively inferior ; ~but in powerful^ nervous 
language, he excelled them all. A vigorous, 
commanding^ undaunted eloquence burst in tor- 
rents from his lips ; not a word was lost* Though 
fi^i^y^ y^ weighty and distinct, the authoritative 
rapidity of his language, relieved by the figura- 
tive beauty of his luxuriant fancy, subdued the 
auditor without a power of resistance, and left him 
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in doubts whether it wM to ur^ment or td elo- 
quence that he surrendered bis coDviction. 

• 

" His talents were alike adapted to public puir- 
poses^ as his private qualities to domestic society^ 
In the common transactions of the world be was 
an tn&nt ;*>-^in the varieties of right and wrongs 
of propriety and error, a frail mortal ; — in the se- 
iMt and at the bar, a mighty giant ; — 'it was on 
the bench that, unconteious of bis errors, and in 
bis home^ nnconicious of his virtues, both were 
most coniqfyiciioas4 That deep-seated vice» which 
vnth #qual power freezes the miser's heart, and 
inflames the ruiiian's passions, was to him a 
Mrati^er ;-i-«toe was always rich^ and always poor; 
-»^but though circumstances might sometimes have 
be^n hii; guide^ avarice never was his conductor : 
lik« hi« great predecessor^ frugality fled before the 
carelessness of his mind*-^nd left him the victim 
Of ht« liberality, and, of course^ in many instances 
a monument of ingratitude. His character was 
entirely transparent, it had no opake qualities } — 
fais pussbns were opto— ^bis prepossessions pal« 
pcible-^his failings obvious — ^and he took as little 
pains to conceal his &ults as to publish his per- 
fections» 
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*^ In politics he ivas rather more dteady to party 
than to principle^ but evinced no immutable con- 
sistency in either : — a patriot by nature^ yet sus- 
ceptible of seduction— «a partizan by temper, yet 
, capable of instability — the commencement and 
conclusion of his political conduct were as distinct 
as the poles^ and as dissimilar as the elements. 

" Amply qualified for the bench by profound 
legal and constitutional learnings extensive pro- 
fessional practice^ strong logical powers^ a classi- 
cal and wide-ranging capacity, equitable propen- 
sities, and a philanthropic disposition ; he pos- 
sessed all the positive qualifications for a great 
judge: — but he could not temporize; the total 
absence of skilful or even necessary caution, and 
the indulgence of a few feeble counteracting ha- 
bits, greatly diminished that high reputation, 
which a more cold phlegmatic mien, or a solemn, 
imposing, vulgar plausibility, often confers on 
miserably inferior characters. 

'^ As a judge, he certainly had some of those 
marked imperfections too frequently observable 
in judicial officers : — he received impressions too 
soon, and perhaps too strongly ; — ^he was indolent 
in research, and impatient in discussion; — the 
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natural quickness of his perception hurried off 
his judgment, before he had time to regulate it^ 
and sometimes left his justice and his learning 
idle spectators of his reasons and his determina- 
tion ;-^while extraneous considerations occasion- 
ally obtruded themselves upon his unguarded 
mind^ and involuntarily led him away from the 
straight path of calm deliberation. 

'J But the errors of talented and celebmted 
men are always more conspicuous^ exaggerated^ 
and condemned^ than those of inferior ones ; and 
perhaps this severity is not altogether unjustifi- 
able : the errors of dulness may be the errors of 
nature ; those of talent have not the same, apo- 
logy. But even with all his faults^ Lord Avon- 
more's abilities were vastly superior to those of 
almost all his judicial contemporaries united. If 
he was impetuous^ it was an impetuosity in which 
his heart had no concern ; —he was never unkind^ 
that he was not always repentant; — and ever 
thinking that he acted with rectitude^ the cause 
of, his greatest errors seemed, to be. a careless 
ignorance of his lesser imperfections. 

'\He had a species of intermitting ambition, 
.which either led himtoafar, or forsook him alto- 



gather. His rpursutts^ of course, were une^nmL 
and Im waya irr^ulw : —he sometimes forgqt hU 
objects^ and frequently fpr^ot himself. Elevsited 
«J^ by fci« ow» talent«^— he acquiried i>ew h^ 
hiJti wttboitt aJUogether diYertuig hims^i^if Uie 
•dd jones^^and there nfm tiesffcely a sodety 90 
ffaigh^ or a eompavy so huioble, that ikhe iastinotive 
versatility of hb natural snanuera could not be 
adapted to either. A scholar — a poet — a states- 
man^^a lawyer^-^in elevated aodety he W9s a 
briiiant ^itr-^tt l&vwt tajbles^ a vulgar humoup- 
ist :-^he had appropriate anecdote ^and conviviar 
^y for all<*«*aiid> whether in Ae one or in the 
^other, he seldom patted to be either entertaining 
or instructive. 

^' He was a friend, ardent^ bat mdiscriminate 
^even >to blindness-^an enemy, warm, but forgiv- 
ing ev«n to 'folly ;'^e k)«t his dignity by the mja^ 
cdieioosness of his selections-^^nd sunk his conse- 
'quenee in the pliability of his nature ; — to Ae 
fii«t he was a dupe-^to the latter an instru- 
ineAt :*^^n the whde, he was a more enlightened 
than efficient statesman^r^ more able, than unex- 
ceptionable judge — and more honest in theory, 
.than'tbe practice of ^his politic^.— 4Iis .rising sun 
-was brilliant— lus meridian, eloudy-^ia setting. 
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DbscQfie :-*-*cros6efi^ nt lengthy poffled \m temper*** 
deceptions abated his confidence — ^time lore down 
his talent — he became depressed and indifferent — 
and after a long life of chequered incidents and 
inoonsistent conduct^ he died^ leaiving behind him 
few men who possessed so much telent-^^o ntniK^ 
heart^^-or so much weaknees. 

^ Thffi distinguished man^ atthe^tksal period 
irf Ireland's emancipation^ buret forth as a meteor 
in the Irkh senate : his career in tbe Ciommons 
fwas not loi]g**««but it wadi baiE^ and importairt 7-**** 
he had connected himself with the Duke of Port- 
land^ and Dontinued that connexion unintemipted 
till the day of his cbissoluticm. But dirough iiie 
influence of that noUeman^ and the ahsohite )iie* 
cessity of a family provision — on the question of 
the Union^ the radiance of his public chancter 
wafi obseujped for ever~the lainsls of his «miy 
aeliiayements fell withemd ftom his hnm^^'^^mA 
alCter havidog with zieal and sincerity laboured U;i» 
attain independence for Iris country in llSS^he 
became one of ite aale-masters in iSOO-^^nd 
minglbg in m. modey icrowd^ uncongenial to his 
natira ^anu^ter*-*tand beneath his natund aupe*- 
riority^^he jsuTfendeced the rights^**- the firan* 
c h i fl i ci' a nd the honours of tint |>eenige/4o * which^ 
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by. his great talents and )iis early virtues^ he had 
been so justly elevated. 

^f Except upon the bench, his person was de- 
void of dignity, and his appearance ordinary, and 
rather mean — ^yet there wm something in the 
strong-marked lines of his rough unfinished fea- 
tures, vi^hich bespoke a character of no common 
description ;— powerful talent was its first trait — 
fire and philanthropy contended for the next,r- 
his CQiMitenance, wrought up. and varied by tEe 
strong impressions of his labouring mind, could 
be better termed indicatory than expressive ; and 
in the midst of his greatest errors and most re- 
prehensible moments, it was difficult not to re- 
spect, and impossible not to regard him." 

Such is his picture as drawn by a very admi- 
rable and powerful pen. There certainly are 
features in it not necessary to have been exhibit- 
ed in such a work as this, but quite indispensable 
to the more serious details of Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton's political history. Whatever may have been 
his tergiversations as a politician, and on the sub- 
ject alluded to, no one can condemn him more ve- 
hemently than 1 dp ; we have merely to view him 
as the friend of Curran, the companion of his con- 
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vivial hours, and the associate of his professional 
struggles. His simplicity was quite astonishing. 
He was the complete Goldsmith of the bar^ as 
inspired^ as simple^ and at times as absent. Cur- 
ran, who delighted to exemplify both by imitation 
and by anecdote the characters which he sketch- 
ed, used to detail innumerable instances of this 
characteristic. He was his magnus Apollo — he 
always took care to sit next him at table, and put 
himself under his especial direction. Over and 
over again he was the victim of his iniallible but 
goodnatured waggishness ; and if Curran began 
the most incredible story, continuing it to the end 
with a grave face, he was sure to command the 
temporary credulity of Barry Yelverton ! How- 
ever, when all recollection of the story was lost, 
and some different topic under discussion, perhaps 
in about half an hour afterwards, he, who had 
been revolving it ail the time in his memory ^ would 
at length self-satisfied turn round, " Why, Cur- 
ran, that story you told awhile agO; is both morally 
and physically impossible.'* The conscious smile 
of Curran instantly betrayed the imposition, but 
the next moment would have made his hearer a 
dupe again, . and the next half hour not failed to 
produce another discovery. The mind, however, 
which was thus replete with simplicity, was stored 

F 
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the devil signifies the name of it^ Sir P^t's the 
Castle . Market/' — '^ Your Lordship is perfectly 
right — It is called the Castle Market. — Well, I 
was passing through that very identical Castle 
Market^ when I observed a butcher preparing to 
kill a calf— he had a huge knife in his hand — it 
was as sharp as a razor— the calf was standing be- 
side him — ^he drew the knife to plunge it into the 
animal— just as he was in the act of doing so^ a 
little boy about four years old-^his only son — ^the 
loveliest little baby I ever saw, ran suddenly across 
his path— and he killed ! O ! my God, he killed—" 
'' The child !— the child !— the chUd !''- vocifer- 
ated Lord Avonmore. — '^ No, my Lord, the calf" 
continued Curran, very coolly — ^' he killed the 
calf— but^-yoMr Lordship is in the habit of antici- 
pating." The universal laugh was thus raised 
against his Lordship, and Curran declared that 
often afterwards, a first impression was removed 
more easily from the Court of Exchequer by the 
recollection of the calf in Castle Market, than by 
all the eloquence of the entire profession. 

Lord Avonmore loved a jest in his very heart. 
He could not resist it even upon the bench, and 
his friend, well aware of the propensity, used not 
unfirequently to wage war against the gravity of 
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the judgment-seat. He has often related^ fiice- 
tiously enough, an attack which he once made 
upon the mingled simplicity and laughter-loving 
disposition of the Chief Baron ; who, with all his 
other qualifications, piqued himself, and very 
justly, on his profound classical acquisitions. He 
was one day addressing a jury of Dublin shop- 
keepers, so stupid and so illiterate that the finest 
flights of his eloquence were lost on them. ^' I 
remember, gentlemen," said he, stealing a side 
glance at the unconscious and attentive Lord 
Avonmore, " I remember the ridicule with which 
my learned friend has been pleased so unworthily 
to visit the poverty of my client ; and remember- 
ing it, neither of us can forget the fine sentiment 
of a great Greek historian upon the subject, which 
I shall take the liberty of quoting in the original, 
as no doubt it must be most familiar to all of you. 
It is to be fouiid in the celebrated woVk of Hesiod, 
called the ' Phfintasmagoria/ — After expatiating 
upon the sad" effects of poverty, you may remem- 
ber he pathetically .remarks — 

'' Nil habet infelix*paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines faclt ** 

Lord Avonmore bristled up at once — ^' Why, Mr. 
Gurran, Hesiod was not an historian— he was a 

f3 
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pMt, and fi>f my part I never be^ l^fere of any 
such poem as the PhafUa$magoria''-^'' Oh;^ my 
good Lord^ I assure you he wrote W'-^'' Well, 
well, it may be so— I'll not dispute it^ as you seem 
to be so very serious about it, but at all events, 
the lines you quoted are iMin — they are un- 
doubtedly Juvenal' s/'-^^' Perhaps, my I^ord, he 
quotes them from the Phantasmagoria/' — '' Tut, 

• 

tut, man, I tell you they're Z^fliin-^they're just 
as familiar to me as my Blackstone/' — ^^ Indeed, 
my good Lord, they're Greek/'-^'^ Why, Mr. 
Curran, do you want to persuade me out of my 
senses ? — I tell you they're hetin — can it be pos- 
sible that your memory so fails you?""— '^ Well, 
my Lord— -I see plainly enough we never can 
agree upon the subject — ^but, I'll tell yqu how it 
can easily be determined — if it was a legal ques- 
tion, I should of course bow at once to the decision 
of your Lorctship, but it is not — it's a mere matter 
of fact> and there's only one way, I kn^w, of de- 
ciding it— rSend it up as a collateral issue to that 

jury, and 111 be bound, they '11 -fimditGredcJ^ 

The joke flashed upon the simplicity of Lord 
Avonmore — he literally shook with laughter ; and 
that the whole picture might preserve its keeping, 
Gurran declared he extended his immense ^^nd 
over the. cheek that was next the jury-box, Ify 
way oj keeping tliem entivebf out of the secret. 



. AmoHgst his other peculiarities^ he was in the 
habit of occa«k>nal fits of absence. One day at a 
crowded dinner^ the common toast of our absent 
friends was given. Curran, as usual^ sat beside 
Lord Avonmore^ who was immersed in one of his 
habitual reveries^ sdtogether unconscious of what 
was passing. He maliciously aroused him — '' Yeh 
yerton — ^Ydverton--the host has just announced 
your health in very flattering terms — it is consir 
dered very cavalier in you not to have acknow- 
ledged it/' — ^Up started the unsuspecting Yelver- 
ton^ and it was not till after a very eloquent speech 
that he was apprised of the hoax in which it had 
originated ! 

With all this simplicity he was undoubtedly a 
very great man^ and it is an irreparaUe loss to li- 
terature^ that either his modesty or his indolence 
prevented his transmitting to posterity any work 
to justify the impression which he so powerfully 
has made on the memory of his contemporaries. 
It is said^ indeed^ that there is in existence, either 
a translation^ or a corrected edition^ of Livy, in 
manuscript^ which he prepared during the inter- 
vals of his professional labour^ but which he was 
too timid to offer for publication. In illustration 
pf this> Mr. Curran told me himself, that his Lord- 

F 4 
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ship had produced a most beautiful poetic trans- 
lation of Horace's celebrated Ode, commencing 

" Integer vitee, scelerisque purus/' 

This translation was the admiration of every one 
who heard it, but it existed alone in the memory 
of its author, who neyer could be prevailed upon 
to give a copy of it. Curran, one day after dinner, 
got him to recite it — he then solicited its repeti- 
tion, but Lord Avonmore saw Curran taking out 
his pencil for the purpose of reducing it to writ- 
ing, and no one afterwards ever heard it from his 
lips ! It is remarkable enough, that Mr. Curran, 
who never foiled to descant indignantly upon this 
negligence in Lord Avonmore, was himself with- 
held by the very same feeling from giving even a 
correct copy of his speeches to the world. It was 
not the &ult of, at least, his present humble bio- 
grapher. I had hoped by repeated solicitations 
to have made my country my debtor, by inducing 
him to the undertaking — ^but, when I urged, he 
promised, and day after day rolled away over en- 
treaty renewed, and performance deferred, until 
death terminated the fotal procrastination. I am 
indebted to the kindness of a friend, who noted it 
down at the moment, for the following happy il- 
lustration, by Lord Avonmore, of the labours of 
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Sir William Blackstone^ a celebrated commentator 
on the laws of England. '^ He it was/' said he, 
^^ who first gave to the law the air of science. He 
found it a skeleton^ and he clothed it with life^ 
colour, and complexion— he embraced the cold 
statue, and by his touch it grew into youths and 
health, and beauty."' This was thrown carelessly 
off by him at the moment, and if report be true, 
he scarcely evj^r spoke without uttering some- 
thing equally worthy of being remembered. 
There could not be found a more appropriate 
motto to prefix to the Commentaries, than the 
compendious eulogium of the brother judge. 
There was only one period of Lord Avonmore's 
life, upon which his friends could not reflect with 
complacency. This was the disastrous period of 
die Union ; a measure, for their traitorous sup- 
port of which, the public will hear with horror, 
many delinquent members of that suicidal Parlia- 
ment are in the face of day openly claiming per- 
formance of the reversionary promises of Govern- 
ment ! Yet the man who demanded a reform in 
that day, fared no better than the perhaps equally 
justifiable mal-content of the present ! It may 
be, that the vote which he unfortunately gave up- 
on that occasion was the result of his honest con- 
viction, however it was too true that a very lucra- 
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^ve <iffice waf the consequ^oce of it. Mr. O'R^gaH 
attributes to Curran the following exquisite sar* 
oasm on th^ subject. When the draft of the pa-* 
tent w«8 seat to Lord Avonmore for his approba-* 
tion» he called into his study a few friends^ and 
amongst the rest Mr. Curran, to see if aU was 
right. The wording ran in the usual form :~> 
^' To all to whom these letters patent shall come^ 
greeting — We of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faiths 
&c. &c/* — Mr. Curran, when the reader came to 
this part, exclaimed — '' Stop, stop V'^^'' Why 
should he stop. Sir ?*' said Lord Avonmore.-^ 
^^ Why, because it strikes me, my Lord, that the 
comideration is set out too early in the deed.'' — ^ 
His learned biographer is mistaken in his attri*- 
bution of this bon mot, which is only one of a 
great many equally happy, uttered by Mr. Keller^ 
The truth is, Mr. Curran and Lord Avonmore 
were not on terms even of comnum courtesy at 
the time ; and it is not likely that the one would 
have solicited advice, or the other have hazarded 
a witticism, with such a man on so odious an oc^ 
casion. Previous to the Union some unfortunate 
difference had interrupted the friendship which 
commenced with their infancy, and grew with 
thfir grofvvth ; »nd it was not until the year 1805, 
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that a reconcitiation waa effected between Uiem. 
When friends really separate^ the re-ujiion is most 
difficult. The cause of the reconciliation is cre- 
ditable to them both^ and cannot fail to interest 
the reader, because it originated the following 
most beautiful picture of his friend, drawn by the 
hand of Curran in direct reference to the little 
convivial society which introduced his mention. 
On the memorable cause of the King v. Mr. Justice 
Johnston, in the Court of Exchequer,when Curran 
came to be heard, after alluding to a previous de^ 
cision in the King's Bench against his client, he 
thus pathetically appealed to Ijord Avonmore :-*- 

'^ I am not ignorant, my Lords, that this extra- 
ordinary construction has received the sanction of 
another court, nor of the surprise and dismay witb 
which it smote upon the general heart of the bajr. 
I am s^ware, that I may have the mortification of 
being told in another country of that unh(q»py 
decision ; and I foresee in what confusion I sh^U 
hang down my head, when I am told it. But I 
cherish too the consolatory hope^ that I shall be 
a.hle to tell tbem> that 1 had an old and karmd 
friend^ whom I would put above all the sweepii^ 
of their ball, who was of a differemt opinion ; who 
had derived his ideas of civil liberty from tine 
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purest fountains of Athens and of Rome — ^who 
had fed the youthful vigour of his studious mind 
with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest phi- 
losophers and statesmen ; and who had refined that 
theory into the quick and exquisite sensibility of 
moral instinct^ by contemplating the practice of 
their most illustrious examples — by dwelling on 
the sweet-souled piety of Cimon ; on the antici- 
pated Christianity of Socrates ; on the gallant and 
pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas ; on that pure 
austerity of Fabricius^ whom to move from his in- 
tegrity would have been more difficult than to 
have pushed the sun from his course. I would 
add, that, if he had seemed to hesitate, it was but 
for a moment ; that his hesitation was like the 
passing cloud that floats across the morning sun, 
and hides it from the view, and does so for a mo- 
ment hide it by involving the spectator without 
even approaching the fece of the luminary ; and 
this soothing hope I draw from the dearest and 
tenderest recollections of my life, from the re- 
membrance of those attic nights and those refec- 
tions of the gods, which we have spent with those 
admired and respected and beloved companions 

who have gone before us over whose ashes the 

most precious tears of Ireland have been shed : 
yes, my good Lord, / ^e you do not forget them 
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—I see their sacred forms passing in sad review 
before your memory — I see your pained and soft- 
ened fancy^ recalling those happy meetings when 
the innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded 
into the nobler warmth of social virtue^ and the 
horizon of the board became enlarged into the 
horizon of man ; — when the swelling heart con- 
ceived and communicated the pure and generous 
purpose — when my slenderer and younger taper 
imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured 
and redundant fountain of yours. Yes^ my Lord^ 
we can remember those nights with no other re- 
gret than that they can return no more^ for^ 

^ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine. 
But search of deep philosophy. 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy- 
Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend, were thine." 

But^ my Lords^ to return to a subject^ from which 
to have thus far departed, I think may not be 
wholly without excuse.** 

He then proceeded to reconsider the legal- ar- 
gument in the midst of which this most beautiful 
episode bloomed like a green spot amid the 
desert. 

Mr. Curran told me himself, that when the 



cwutt f^sb, Ihe tipsiaff infoffnid bim he wics waiit- 
ed imlnedialely in chambef by one of the judges 
oi tfte £jj&ebeqtter. He of eotirBe obeyed tbe ju*' 
dif?ial,niaBdtite> atkd tbe moment be en teredo poor 
Lotd Avo«»Aore, ^hosa cbeeloi weri stiU wet 
with tbe tew» 6:ittorted by thi» beart-iouehing^ ap- 
peftly clasped him to bis hom^j and from that iho^ 
mMkt eyery cause c^ difference wa& obliferated* 

A cmiouft and) very ciiardLeterietic tmecdote of 
Loard Aromiiore^ iUustrative of his extreme sensi^ 
tiirenesB upcHi classical subjectti^ was r dated to^ise 
by a gentleman of high atithoriiy ^ Mf*. Phmkeig 
who in the English senate has added another leaf 
to the laurels of the Irish bar^ had appealed once 
from one of the college edestions^ and the exami- 
nation of Ijord Avonmore became indispensable. 
\t wa6 neceftsary for the witn^s fre(|tieiitly £cl 
make ase o£ the term testimm^m; wbich^ in tbi^ 
plural^ he invariably calted te^wlomiemm. Mf« 
Plunket^ who intended to publish the evidence, 
and waa paDlicularly anxioas to have it whaf he 
thoia^bt correct, asked his Lordship whetiier he 
bad any objaction to have tbe phrase teMnmmimm 
taken down testimonia. '' O, not the least, Sif^^ 
answered the offended scholar, '' provided in your 
opinWn i4 is hettet English.'' 
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Afiother member of tbe Monks of the Sct^w, of 
whom Curran invamUy gpoke in tenns* of gctttt 
lundness^ was Mr, Jobs Ecan^ chairman of Kilr 
mainham : he was a very striking instance of tile 
fickleness ctf public taste and the mutability of yro*- 
fessional fortune. During the chiefship of Lwd 
Avonmore^ Bully Egan^ as from his size and his 
swa^er be was universally denominated^ wu to 
be seen every Nisi Prius day bending beiMatli 
the we%bt of hi» record bag^ and occasionally 
laying his wig oa the table^ that he might am /m 
head during the intervals of his^ exertionsw. He 
was-aftimmense^si^ed man, ad brwwny adid almoAt 
a^. black as a coal-porter. '^ Did yoa evev see/' 
said; he^ striking hia bosom triumpbanUy^ '' did 
you ever see such a chest as that?" — ^' A t^nmk 
you meatt> my dear Egan*/*^ answeied Cuasm 
goodhhumouredly> who was a mere pigoi^ in the 
comparison. 

la an; election for tbe borough of Tallagb; Kganr 
waa an unsuccessful candidate — ^he, however^ ap- 
pealed from the decision^ and the appeal came of 
course before a committee of the House of Cdtxkr 
mons. It was in the heat of a very warm summer; 
Egan was struggling through the crowd, hia handr 
kefchief in one hand, his* wig in the other, and 
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his whole countenance raging like the dogstar^ 
when he met Cunran — '' I 'm sorry for you, my 
dear fellow/* said Curran. — ^' Sorry! why so. 
Jack — why so? — I'm perfectiy at my ease." — 
'^ Alas, Egan, 'tis but too visible to every one that 
you're losing tallow (TaUagh) fast." 

During the temporary separation of Lord Avon- 
more and Curran, Egan, either wishing to pay his 
court to the Chief Baron, or really supposing that 
Curran meant to be offensive, espoused the Judge's 
imaginary quarrel so bitterly, that a duel between 
the barristers was the consequence. They met, 
and on the ground, Egan complained bitterly that 
the disparity in their sizes gave his antagonist a 
manifest advantage : ^^ I might as well fire at a 
razor's edge as at him," said Egan, *' and he may 
hit me as easily as a turf-stack." — '^ I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Egan," replied Curran, his pistol in his 
hand, and Egan scowling at him under brows that 
rivalled Lord Thurlow's ; '^ I wish to take no ad- 
vantage of you whatever — ^let my size be chalked 
out upon your side, and I am quite content that 
every shot which hits outside that mark should go 
for nothing/* — It will readily be believed that such 
a contest was not very deadly ; and although the 
combatants fired at one another, the shots were 
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too aimless to produce much injury. Very differ- 
entj however^ in its consequences to him^ was his 
equally bloodless^ but at least professionally much 
more fatal contest with Mr. Grattan^ of the cause 
and progress of which^ the following account is 
given in the paiiiamentary history of the day. 

Mr. Grattan.- Another honourable member 
was pleased to say much to the prejudice of my 
Lord Fitzwilliam's administration : to that I have 
only to answer^ it was a little unfortunate for the 
honourable gentleman's political consistency^ that 
he did not much sooner discover the errors of that 
administration; which while in power was the 
object of his strenuous support^ and the subject of 
his warm panegyric. At the same time that I am 
to thank him for the support^ I would say the un- 
solicited support which he gave to that adminis- 
tration^ no doubt from the purest motives^ and 
without any view to patronage ; for the honour- 
able member is his own patron ; I own I am not 
much surprised at his language. The honourable 
member has said a great deal of the bad inten- 
tions by which he says I and my friends are 
actuated^ in a style of moderation peculiar to him- 
self; to be sure he has odd methods of making the 
House laugh. He has talked much of Frencli 

G 
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prinbiples and of insurrection^ and I believe 
amongst othier things said something of cutting 
^ my )iead^ and this in a Manner bo pecnltarij 
his own^ in the fiiry and tvhirl^rind of his passion^ 
iSkeX though I did not attually behohl the gu^th 
tine of which he spoke^ i Certainly thought I saw 
the executioner. 

^' Mr. Egon.^-^ As I am attacked in this M^y^ I 
Mfi show the right honourabie genliecnQii ttnd his 
friends^ that I do not want bottom to retort sttch 
MteLcks-~I will teach illhem that noiiUi:^ duodeoam 
Wlufne iff abuse shall dkcharge its ranctoous con- 
li^ts against my person or my charat^ber^ without 
meeting the treatment it deserves. I will have 
ttxe member also to know, that no part of the sup- 
port which [ gave to Lord Fitzwilliam's adminis- 
tration was directed to him — -I disdained to make 
him the idol of my adoration^ and shonned his 
inthnacy even when be was in the zenith of his 
^MTwer, iLnd strtitted iti pigmy ookisequeiice abMt 
th<s Oftstle. E l)elieved Jjotd Fkzwiffiam to be a 
MMeman of the putest intentions^ and acting on 
DiatiopiMon^ did vote in support of his administor- 
iAo^, jbnt I soon sarw he was m«de the dupe of a 
faoftly <^mpact/ and the tool of little uiea who 
sought to swett^themiwives into importance^ and 
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ioiestride die country ; while the ^ft>- 
tlemanhood of Ireland was to be haughtiiy ex- 
cluded from the court of the Viceroy. I have no 
party view8*««-no ambitioin to gratify — no selfish 
object in supporting the present administration—* 
no promises or ^eKpectations from diem; and 
thougii it is too true that I was occamnally duped 
into voting w^ the seven wise men opposite (the 
opposition was jben reduced to seven)^ yet^ with 
more experience^ I perceived their coioduct ^was 
tlie mere result of disappointed party — (he mere 
malevolence of defeated ambi4%)n. The right 
honourable member owtes to the libeHidity of his 
country, and a vote in this House, the means of 
his independence, (a-Muding to the vote of 60,00(W. 
to Mr. Grattan, by the IriA Pai^ament), and I, 
when a boy^ and not in tiiis House, rcgoiced at the 
measure, because I thought he deserved it ; but 
w4ien I reflect on the acri-mony and Inflammation 
he l»9$i sinee -poured out on the popular mind — 
\t4ien I reflect on^he irreparable misc^ef his doc- 
trines have created — rwhen I see that he has be- 
trayed the country .as a victim to his owJi disap- 
pointed ambition, I should not be surprised, if, 
when he reclined upon bis piSow, his imagination, 

« 

Ufce Maebath'^, Aoiild be scared with 4ibe gtiosts 
of the unfortunate pecBons whose lives -liad been 
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the sacrifice^ passing before him in melancholy 
procession. 

'^ Mr. Grattan — (with an air of much good hu- 
mour.) I beg pardon for again trespassing on 
the House at so late an hour ; but what has £allen 
from the honourable member renders it necessary 
I should set his feelings right in reference to what 
I said. I spoke in mere phasmdrtf^ and thought 
the House received it in a good-humoured way ; 
but the honourable gentleman seems to have taken 
it up with a fury pecuUar to himself^ and with that 
sort of swagger^ which, give me leave to say, is 
not in my mind an indication of either talents or 
spirit. If he means to use that sort of swagger- 
ing by way of intimidation, give me leave to tell 
him he is mistaken in its application — it is a bad 
substitute for abilities, and at best but a very sus- 
picious indication of courage — it is like the arti- 
fice of a timid bully endeavouring to frighten 
away fear — I .have read somewheie in some poet, 
that 

An angry fool 's a very harmless thing — 

r 

I really think so, and I consider the rage of the 
honourable member as perfectly innocent. He 
says no man shall allude to him with impunity. 
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• 

Why^ I have no wish to go out of my road to al- 
Inde to the honourable member^ but, if he wiH 
throw hi miself across my way, I have no objection 
to iread on him. If, however, he imagines that 
any thing like vulgar ruffianism or paroxysms of 
fury are to intimidate, he will find himself mis- 
taken ; for the manner of that ruffianism, the folly 
of those paroxysms, and the blockheadism of that 
fury, are too ridiculous to excite serious notice — 
I smile at them. The honourable member in his 
contortions presented to my mind the idea of a 
hlack soul writhing in torments — and his language 
very forcibly associated with the idea of a certain 
description of the feir sex, whom in manner and 
in dialect he seems zealously to assimilate. As to 
the menaces of the honourable member to disclose 
any confidence he ever enjoyed from me> I fed 
them in the sort of disregard they merit, and I 
answer in the words of the poet — 

' There is »o terror, Cfissius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I regard not.' " 

Here, apparently at least, the personal animo- 
sity subsided. However, Mr. Grattan was at that 
time most deservedly the idol of the Irish people, 
who, in any contest either personal or political, 

g3 
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iter^r fkiied to enlist themselves a» his aulcilitf ten. 
It woifld be T^ry difficulty one would imagine^ to 
elicit any thing cf the ridiculous out of the enve- 
ndmed warfare we have just recited. Sombre^ 
however^ must be the sul]|ject ftom which the Irish 
people cannot extract a laugh. Egan was then a 
cir()uit barrister in good business. After this dis- 
pute with Mr. Grattan^ there was not a waiter in 
any considerable town upon his circuity whose 
fii'st quei§tion to the passenger on his entratlce to 
the hotel was not invariably—'' Sir^ would your 
honour dine — you can have any fish yoUr h<)noUr 
pleases-^Jierh^ps^ your honour would prefer an 
Eoak/' — '' An Egan, friend^ whaVs an Egan V 
•^'' Lord, Sir, I thought Mr. Grattan told every 
on^ What an Egan was. it is a hlack s^nd (sole) 
fryed.'^-'^Tbe result of all this was^ that wherever 
p6or Egan went h6 was associated with the idea 
of a black sole. Few men can encounter success*- 
fully continual ridicule — his business graduaDy 
declined — the death of his friend the Chief Baron 
gave it the finishing blow, and when he died, his 
entire stock in trade consisted of three shillings 
found upon his chimney-piece ! However, he has 
left a memory behind him which men more fortu- 
nate in life may envy. With talents fer above 
mediocrity, a good heart and a high spirit, he 
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pofsed tbiou^h the vmU bejov^ by hw^ friendp^ 
and hi9 Iftat pplitical act «iiU9t c<HninAiifl tl)e if^- 
fpect even of bis en^mi^s. He W9<$^ ^s. yf^ hw^ 
wmj, fkr from inrlependenc^. AI^Qrt his wly 
wealth WM the chairmanship of KHipainbftm \h 
was in PsirHament at the diftastrpu^ p^inp^ of the 
Umon**^wa8 threatened with mioistori^J di»pl«r 
sure if he oppo^ed^ and offered splei^did r^P^no* 
ration if he ^upport^ the mea^iire, Af th^ 4?* 
hate proceeded, Egm WPH perceivi^ ^^risthin^ with 
flome iQ8uppre9»)i)le emot^oii^--fit length, nnPihle 
ioDger to contain himtN^lf, he spring fmvs^ th^e 
b«»che«h-«*iiiibuirdei|ed his feeliof s m » wplft fur 
nous phttippie^ and sat down indign«i«dy ex^Mm^ 
ing~'' Ireland !*^Jreland for ever J im4 d^mn 
KUfnamhamr' Poor %»n! who ti»t reviem^ 
bered thai honest hut homely ei^clamatigofi^ wouid 
wish to say any thing to thy diwivanta^a^ Alns! 
— many a titled tmtpv whose weidth i* th* w»g«P 
of his consdenee and the purohase-money of hif^ 
oountry, may envy him the three fhiUings on hi« 
efcimiey-piece. Had ilH aoted with his honwm- 
hle Umtness, Irel«4»d would 9tiH hayi^ » namieu 
^1^ her inhabitants ♦ conntry. •' IM" mi * 
Uttk bugateU^ p^lMiibed after hi> 49atb> 



" Let no man arraign him, 
That knows, to save the realm, he damned Kihiainham.^ 

6 4 
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There were very few men whom I have heard 
Mr. Curran mention with more invariable aflFec- 
tion than Egan. He seemed literally to blend the 
memory of him and Lord Avonmore in a kind of 
posthumous communion. They were the two 
members of the Monks of the Screw whom he ap- 
peared most gratified in jemembering, and there- 
fore it is that I have endeavoured even with a 
feeble fidelity to sketch them for the readCT. 
There were many others well worthy of being 
noticed — '^ men over whose ashes the best tears 
of Ireland have been shed/' and whose names 
will live in the hearts of posterity while wit, elo- 
quence, and patriotism are dear to mankind. This 
little society continued its sittings for many years, 
and here it was that the eloquence of the senate, 
the learning of the bar, and the labour of the 
study, delighted to unbend themselves. Many of 
its members had, however, been bound together 
as much by the recollection of their boyish days, 
as by the more serious avocations of their man- 
hood — the enrolment of those not endeared by 
that remote and delightful association was little 
encouraged — years thinned, one by one, the ori- 
ginal community, which gradually died away, and 
has now only a traditional existence in these pe- 
rishable pages. 
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The earliest speech of Mr. Curran wfaich^ I 
have been able to discover^ even tolerably re- 
ported^ and which is not to be found in the 
published collection^ is the following one in the 
case of '^ E^n against Kindillan"" for seduction^ 
tried before Lord Avonmore. It was a case; of a 
very singular nature. Miss Egan was a young 
lady of some accomj^shments and great personal 

ft 

beauty. Mr. Kindillan was then a dashii^ young 
officer in. a dragoon regiment, nearly related to 
the late Lord Belvidere. The reader will find 
the principal circumstances of the trial detaijed 
indignantly in Mr. Curran's speech ; but -it is. npr 
cessary to apprise him that Kindillan was firsi; 
vindictively prosecuted for the offence in a crimi- 
nal courts . and escaped through the great exer- 
tions and genius of his immortal advocate^ who> 
however^ in the civil action^ was only able to miti- 
gate the damages down to 500^. After the plain- 
tiff had gone through his case^ Mr. CuRiuir pro- 
ceeded — 

< , 

MY LORD^ AND G£NTL£MXN OF THE JURY^ 

I am in this case counsel for the defend*- 
ant. Evei^ action to be tried by a jury^ must be 
founded in principles of law :— of that, howevei:, 
the court only can determine^ and upon the judgr 
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faent ef the courts you, g«iitleinen> muf repose 
with great confidence. The foundatioo of thi$ 
action is built upon this principle of law> and this 
only^ that the plaintiff suffered special damage 
by losing the service of his daughter^ who has 
been taken away from him : for you^ geiitlemen^ 
will err egregiously, and the court will tell you sa^ 
if you imagine that the law has giren aoy retribu** 
tion by way of damages^ for all the agony wfadch 
thefiEither may suffer from the seduction of his 
child — however^ I do not mean to make fight of 
the feelings of a parent**-he would be a stmoge 
character^ and little deserving the attenticni of a 
courts who could act in that manner ; to see his 
grey hairs brought with calamity to the graven 
and yet hold him out as a subject of levity or con* 
tempt. I do no such thing*— but I tell you sober^- 
ly and quietly^ that, whatever his feelings may bc^ 
it is a Irind of misery, for which the law does not 
provide any remedy. No action lies for debsmch* 
ing or seducing a daughter ; but only for the lots 
of her service— at the same time, over and over 
again, that the only gnnmd is the special cLrcwoa- 
stance of the loss of her service — at the same time, 
gentlemen, I agree implicitly in the idea of lettr 
ing the case go at lai|ge to yoH. la enrery ia«- 
jury, which o«e man smtains firom another^ it is 
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right to let all circumstances^ which either aggra* 
vate or diminish the weight of it^ go to the jwy. 
This case has heen stated in evidence by two 
persons. Miss Egan has told^ I thinks the most 
«xd»ordinftry story-^ 

Lf^rd Chief Baron.— T\ie most artless story I 
ever heard. 

Mr. Ourran.— I do not allude to her credit ; I 
only say I never heard so extraordinary a story--^ 
because 1 never heard of an instance of a young 
woman^ decently bredj arrived at eighteen^ S^^ 
away vnth a man^ after a single conversation; 
having no previous acquaintance^ no express pro- 
mise ; abandoning her father's house^ protection, 
and care^ after two conversations in which there 
was not one word of marriage^ without a previous 
opportunity of engagement : without a possibflity 
of engaging her affections or seducing her from 
her fitther, she embraces the first opportunity 
whidi was given to her ; therefore^ indeed^ F am 
astonished* I said^ gentlemen^ the case ought 
rightly to go before you — I tell you why-*circum* 
stances which compose the enormity of an offence 
of this kind, can be judged by yon. — If you re<- 
ceive a man into your house^ give him access to 
any female in your family^ and he converts tiiat 
privilege to abase het virtoe^ I know nothing of 
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greater enormity .—If you Bdmit a man to your 
house and your table, arid he avails himself of that 
confideni;e to abuse the virtue of your daughter 
or your wife ; I know of no length to which the 
just indignation of a jury might not be carried. 
But if there be no such criminality on the part of 
the defendant ? if he was rather the follower than 
th6 mover of the transaction ? His conduct may 
be palliated, it cannot be condemned. Look at 
this case even as stated by the witness herself— 
who was the seducer? Mr. Kindillan! Where 
was the single act to inspire her with a single 
hope, that he intended to marry her ? Why steal 
away from her father's house, why go to a public 
inn, at a common sea-port, even at that age, and 
with that degree of understanding you see her 
possess ? She confesses she suspected there was 
no design oif marriage ; that at Aungier Street 
he spent a night with her, and no design of mar- 
riage ; they cohabited week after week, and no 
conversation of marriage till they leave their mo- 
ther country, and arrive at the Isle of Man— and 
then from whom does it move ? not from her who 
might have talked even with a degree of pride, if 
she thought he took her away from her &ther :^- 
'' You have robbed me of a father, under the pro- 
mise of becoming my husband— give me that ^ro«- 
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tector !" No : you find it moving from him, from 
his apprehension of her dissatisfaction, if you can 
believe that. What kind of education must she 
have received ? — She throws herself into the arms 
of the first officer she ever saw ; flies into an hack- 
ney-coach, and goes to another country, and never 
talks of marriage till she arrives there ! — To talk 
of the loss of a father is a very invidious subject ; 
every father must feel an argument of that kind. 
— But it is not because that one man suffers, ano- 
ther must pay. It is in proportion to his own 
guilt that he must be punished, and therefoi*e it is 
that the law denies the right of the father to re- 
ceive compensation. It is an injury which can 
rarely arise, when the father has discharged the 
precedent part of his duty. It is vnse, therefore, 
that the law should refuse its sanction to an action 
of that sort, because it calls upon the father to 
guard against that event for which he knows he 
can have no reparation. It guards more against 
the injury by discountenancing the neglect which 
may give it birth ; it refuses a compensation to 
reward his own breach of duty. Only- see what 
would be the consequence if the law gave its 
sanction to an action of this sort. This man is 
in the army. — I am not here to preach about mo- 
rals, I ani talking to men who may regret that 



hiumin naEtuTB is not moi^ perfect than it i^, but 
who must take men as iliey are. This maa goes 
to a wateringi^laoe ; he sees this young woj»aR, 
fuU of giddiness and levity ; no vice poasitdy, but 
certainly oot ewusable in aay female^^^^aee how 
she coaducts her^ielf— '' Have y.o.u coiObsidered the 
proposals i''^^^*' Ho, wys die ; ^"^^HLi* acquaintance 
is too short :" — ^but the second conversation^ and 
she as gone. How w^uld any of you^ geniie«eQi» 
thiiUc of your cfaild^ if she picked lUp a yoking back 
whom she never saw b^ce ? what vfovid your 
wafe say, if «sbe was told her daughter hiad picked 
up a maa rsfae did not knoiiv ? But ymx know me»- 
kittd^ y<m kuoM^ the woiid. WbaA would you 
ttunk of a wosaau. unmarried, who held ^ conver- 
saUon 4>a these terms; ? UmX PluUpsbonough you 
addressed <a young woioim^ with whom not a wocd 
of man:i^ge ^pasRed, and yet she accompanied yea 
withcMt 'faesiiation'--wouId you suppose bar a girl 
of ;&mfly.aad education^ or weuld you not rather 
suppose her to be one 'Of those unfortunaute, un- 
educated tcveatureii, wjith whom a conversation 
veiy rdi&reat from 4bat of marriage takes fdace ? 
Tihis then iis the isitu&^n toi 4be defendant ; be 
^Ids «iQiie sedute^ than aeduomg. It is upcun 
this <the t&ther «eaUs to you tor dasnages !-<^or ism 
iiy«ry<6oaMnittad*-fby ywhomf? from whatcfiuse? 
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-^From tlie indiBcreet behaviour^ the defective 
eduCtttioii^ and neglected mind of his daughter. 
He am have no feeling, or he would not hare ex* 
posed both her and himself; or^ if he has any 
fedings, thei|r are such as can be gratified by you^ 
gentlemen of tiie jury^ they iare such as can be 
calmed by moaey ! — He can find more enjoymeHt 
in pecuniary compeasation^ than in other apeoies 
of retsSiutktt !^ — I ^speak harsUy^ lam obliged ta 
do ao^ I feel it : it ifl to be decided by you iidth 
Itbemdity and justice between aach a father and 
ibe ddfendant. I am statii^ these tfainjgs, mxp* 
posing you believe her/ Her skory is weH de* 
Bvered, it would be extraordiBairy if it was not^ 
when it has tbeea m often repeated. The de- 
feodant vnas (ri(sd for bis life, and twelve mon up* 
on their oitbs acquitted himof the dNHrge ; thongb 
the fieu^t was awora to by her. Her suffenngsand 
her beauty 4nay mafke an impreasian upon yomt 
minds; but, gentlemen^ you are not came Jiereto 
pity^ but io g^ve a ^eiwlict ; not irom paseTion^ but 
which may be Abe calm ^iteauk of doliberatk>n be- 
t'nveen party and party. — There is a kind of idse 
ideterminatioasof snind^ which makes du^ws^ju- 
didal mmttpQii cases which ai:voh« moneqienK- 
aientlhan spaciiktian. If yon can cfed my vtidi 
aaiMUtion ^n yoor minds^ ^glowiiag snd heating 'to 
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a degree of violence in which reason may be con- 
sumed, let me entreat you to guard against its 
falling upon the head which ought not to suffer. 
We are not to determine by zeal, but judge by 
discretion. It is not her tears, her heavings, her 
sighs, that must influence your sentence. She 
has been brought up a second time by her father, 
and exhibited before you, the unhappy object of 
vice .and of waatonness. She hasthus been ex- 
hibited by that father, whose feelings are repre- 
sented as so tender ; an exhibition which ought .to 
have been avoided by a sincere parent. But let 
me expose the silly trap, that you may not be the 
dupes of such artifice. It was a simple case : it 
could have been proved without her testimony ; 
the leaving her fether's house could have been 
proved by many ; and of the finding her in the 
defendant's possession, there was sufficient evi- 
dence, and the service could be proved as well by 
any person as herself. But the circumstances are 
proper for consideration : give me leave to say, 
there are no circumstances more proper for con- 
sideration than the motives of the man who brings 
th^ action ; what his conduct was, appears by her 
own evidence : she goes away with a man, he is 
seized and called upon to marry her, under the 
terror of a prosecution for his life ; a species of 
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inducement^ such as never was heard of. Let it 
not be told^ that a case of this kind^ that the unso- 
licited elopementv of a young unfortunate woman 
yielding to criminal desires^ g^^^S ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
officer upon a first acquaintance^ is an example to 
be held up by a court and jury, or to be sanction- 
ed by a verdict ; that a loose girl coming back' 
from the cloyed appetite of her paramour, should' 
welcome her return to her father's house by the 
golden showers of compensation. If you wish to 
hold up examples to justify elopements of your 
children, establish it by your verdict ! and be an- 
swerable for the consequence ; you will resolve 
yourselves into a fund for unportioned wantons, 
whose fathers will draw upon you for fortunes; 
you will establish an example. I am not ashamed 
to be warm — I do not sell my warmth, though I 
may my talents ; but give me leave to tell you that 
an example of this kind, where no abuse of con- 
fidence can be pleaded, no treachery aUeged, 
would go thus fe.r, that every miserable female, 
who parades about your streets, in order to make 
a miserable livelihood by the prostitution of her 
person, will come forward under the imposing 
character of a witness, because there is scarce any 
of them who has not a father that may bring an 
action. Let me warn you against another case : 

H 
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you will estabKsli^ an example hf wbtcb the needy 
fatbeif IB etieourdged^ firsts to force the man mto 
marriag^e under the apprehension of apfi^secutioii^ 
or afta:*wards to compel him Ifom the dread of a 
terdict^ onless yoti think that tlie man could be 
reconciled to marry a girl he is tired of» aiftd who 
hai» added perjui^y to the resA of het condi»ct. It 
ig bard to talk of perjury ; but bow will they an^ 
swer for the verdict of twelve honei^ men npon 
their oathg ? Impeach her crecfit^ bseauge i»be i» 
sweeEring this day to the foot in o^pointion to the 
vtardfct of twelve men-^-Hshe swore to it upon tbe 
proseention^ because of terror from her la^er, 
expecting to receive death from big bands^, unless 
die warded it off by perjury. Have you not beard 
hiar sw»r that he forced her into tbe King's 
Bench> with a knife in bis hand ? After he haa 
foiled to effect the bfe of the defendant^ he makei^ 
a desperate attempt at his property^ through the 
meftits of a jury— «is thia a cMt for a jury ? — She 
goes off unsolicited^ she seeks the opporttinity^ 
a;nd yet Mr. Kindilhin is to be tbe vietiim ! A 
young man who meets a woman^ goes to a tavern^ 
and indulges his appetites at the expense of ^ 
peace^ quietness, and happiness of a fomily^ you 
ihay wish ttr see reformed ; but be be whose son 
he may^ he canAot be punished in this way fcnr 



such conduct. Will you lay your handft on your 
hearts and say^ tvhether the defendant has been 
more to blame than Miss Egan herself? She has 
suffiired much^ her evidence shows it ; at first from 
her terror of her father, now in preserving her 
consiirtency ; to see her exposed as she was on the 
table-^^but has the defendant suffered nothing ? 
Is it suffering nothing to be put in fear of his 
lift ? to have the horrors of a prison to encounter ? 
Is it nothing, what he must have suffered in point 
of property ? He comes now, to resist this last 
attempt^ after all the others, to drive him, by rob- 
bing him of his property, to marry the daughter. 
Would you, gentlemen, advise your sons to marry 
under such circumstances ? I put it boldly to you, 
answt^r it, and your answer will be your verdict. 
Afit^ ten weeks' voluntary cohabitation, would 
you advise him to marry ? or would you ensure a 
reasonable prospect of conjugal fidelity afterwards } 
Let me not take up your time ; we will call wit- 
nesses to discredit what she has sworn ; let me 
say in excuse for her, for what she said upon her 
oath, that she came forward under the terror of 
her father's power. Certain it is, that a sense of 
female honour should not have more influence up- 
on her when in the other court, where she wa» 
vindicating herself, than here where sfhe comes to 

H 2 
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drop money into her father's pocket. — The con- 
sequence of large damages is this : you will en- . 
courage every man to neglect the education of his. 
child ; making a fortune by dropping a seed of. 
immorality in the mind of the female^ which may 
ripen into that tuee of enormity, that will be cut 
down, not to be cast into the fire, but for the fe- ^ 
ther's benefit. A girl of eighteen, whose father 
forced her upon this table, whose sufferings have 
been brought upon her by the leprosy of her mo- 
rals, is not to be countenanced. If you wish to. 
point out the path to matrimony through dishonour,, 
and you think it better that your daughter should 
be led to the altar from the brothel, than from the 
parents' arms, you may establish that by your ver-. 
diet. If you think it better to let the unfortunate 
author of her own misery, benefit by th^^xample 

• -rl 

she may hold up, you will do it by such: a^ verdict 
as your understanding, not your passion, dictates." 

An important aera had now arrived in Mr. Cur-, 
ran's life — his entrance into Parliament. The 
Irish bar was at that time the nursery of the Irish 
senate,and every young man, who, without money 
enough to remunerate, had talents to interest the 
patron of a borough, might generally calculate on 
a seat in the House of Commons. There he had 
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the noblest constitutional field on wbicfa to display 
his attainments and his eloquence ; an imperish- 
able fame was his reward^ and an applauding 
pet^le were his auditors. There was scarcely a, 
name of any eminence at the Irish bar which was 
not also enrolled in the annals of Parliament. In 
proof of this I need only mention Hutchinson, 
Burgh, Duquery, Flood, Pitzgibbon, Scott, Grat- 
tan, Yelverton, concentrated in one grand and 
■glowing constellation. Many of these characters 
must undoubtedly be mentioned by the lover of 
this country with very varied and opposite sensa- 
tions ; but to none of them, I apprehend, can the 
jneed of superior talent with justice be denied. 
.The period of Mr. Curran's first return to Par- 
liament was in 1783, during the administration of 
Lord Northington. He was elected for the bo- 
rough of Kilbeggan, his associate in which was 
the illustrious Henry Flood, and with him be join- 
ed the opposition. There is something peculiarly 
creditable to him in the circumstances attending 
this election. Lord Longueville, who was the 
proprietor of the borough, returned Curran under 
an idea of his own, that a barrister, with a grow- 
ing family, and totally dependent on his profession 
for subsistence, would scarcely suffer his princi[des 
to interfere with his interest. I am alraid thean- 
H 3 
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nals of parlianientary lifd will be found in but too 
many instances to countenance his Lordship in 
this humiliating supposition. However^ in Curran 
the rule found a stubborn exception : on the very 
first question he not only voted against his patron^ 
but, by at least an energetic speech, proved the 
total feUacy of all his anticipations. liDrd Longue^ 
viUe of course warmly remonstrated ; but what 
was his astonishment to find Curran not only per*- 
severing in his independent opinions, but even 
appropriating the only five hundred pounds he had 
in the world to the purchase of a seat, which he 
insisted on transferring as an equivalent for that 
of Kilbeggan I To those, however, who knew him 
intimately, this conduct will not appear surprising, 
for, next to his high-toned political independence^ 
he preserved the most rigid principles of honour 
in every pecuniary transaction. No man would 
with more cheerfulness have expended his last 
shilling in discharging what he considered as a 
just pecuniary obUgation. His enemies have cer- 
tainly, amongst many other calumnies, imputed 
parsimony to him ; but the above anecdote, weV 
authenticated, refutes the accusation ; and those 
who have struggled as he did, not merely for for- 
tune but for bread, will easily excuse him for not 
squandering with an unprincipled prodigality 
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the very modeiate independence he 8o Imrdly 
earned. 

The dissolutian of the CoatUitin Mimstry 'ter«- 
minated Lord Northiiigton's cdiort adniinistiBtioft, 
and he Was succeeded in Ireland by the young 
and dissipated Duke of Rutland. The session of 
i^88j in which Cnrran was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament^ was rendered memomble by a 
bitter contest between his cottea^e Mr. Floo^^ 
wli Mr. iGraitan^ then the rivol ^andidaites for 
^pularity^ and each heading yery powesfttl par^ 
4^es. Tbe incident is almost «inic|Be in pailifr- 
fnentary history ; and as the £nglidi mader as 
do^tless unacquainted witli it^ I shaH iraniorihe 
ft as I have found it in the debates of the day. I(t 
exhibits the fierce ccdlision of two veaey lextraoD- 
dinary men in the iiighest possible €rtate of eacas- 
pemtion ; and if an English senatof should sbiMc 
from such personalities uttered in the very temple 
of legifiation^ he must recollect that even <^e rooce 
temperate regulations of the British House coiiid 
fiot restrain the personal antipai^ies of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Tiemey^ Mr. Adam and Mr. Fox. It 
oceurred on 4Aie evening of <^ iSBbh of 'October 
ilBS^ during a tUlMtte occadoned by the motion 
Henry Cawndish, on t|pe neoeMty lof re- 

h4 
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trenchment. Mr. Flood, in speaking to the ques- 
tion, had apologized to the House for any defi- 
ciencies, in consequence of his alleged indisposi- 
tion ; arid shortly after, Mr. Grattan, doubtlessly 
offended at some expressions in his speech^ com* 
menced as follows : 

'^ I shall not trouble you long, nor take up the 
time of the House, by apologizing for bodily in* 
iirmity^ or the affectation of infirmity. I shall not 
'speak of myself, or enter into a defence of my 
character^ having never apostatized. I think it 
is not necessary for the House to investigate what 
.we know to be fact. . I think it would be better 
to go into the business^ as the .House did upon 
another occasion, without waiting the formality of 
the Committee's Report. As to myself, the ho- 
nourable reward that a grateful H9.tioa has be- 
stowed upon me, for ever binds me to. make every 
return in my power, and particularly to oppose 
every unnecessary expense. I am far from think- 
.ing with the honourable gentleman, as to the 
.speech, and I believe he will find instances where 
: economy has been recommended from the Throne, 
^>but prodigality practised. This was the case in 
; Lord Harcourt^s administration, an administration 
which had tbe support of the honourable gende- 
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man, and'therefore he/ of all men; cannot be at a 
loss to reject that illusory economy 'which has ap- 
peared so often in the speeches of Lord 'Liisuten- 
ants. With respect to the Genevese^ I never 
could have thought it possible to give the ^eech 
such a bias as has been mentioned^ and that people 
will be deceived^ if they give credit to any decla- 
mation that infers from the words of the speech^ 
any thing hut an honest economy in applying the 
public money fairly to their use* 

The nation has derived great honour from this 
transaction^ and I would be sorry to have it tar- 
nished by inference and insinuation. In 1771^ 
when the burdens of the country were compani'- 
tively small^ I made a motion similar to this ; the 
hpnoui^ble gentleman then' opposed mei I have 
^his sanction now^ that I was rights and he was 
wrong ; and I say this^ that though 'gentlemen 
may for a vvhile vote against retrenchments,' they 
•will see at last the necessity of them. Yet while 
,1 think retrenchmeat absolutely necessary^ I am 
not very Sure that it is just the time to make it in 
the army J — now when England has acted justly^ I 
»will not say generously,— now when she has lost 
, l^er empire — when she still feels the wounds of the 
last unhappy war^ and comforts herself only with 
the faithful friendship of Ireland ^ 



If in 1769, vtaett Ifce Kbertiw of Irelmd w«» 
dmied, and those of Aiv erica in danger^ it wai 
thought unndtiseable ik> retrench our army, them 
can be no wch reason to reduce it now, when both 
are acknowledged asidcoofirmed. Whenweroted 
4000 men to butcher our »en in America, the 
honourable gentleinan sheidd facore (q)po6ed diaft 
vote; but perhaps he will be able to explain ^le 
propriety of isending 4000 Iridimen 4liith^. But 
why not look for retDenchment in the revenue and 
other departments ? 

In my mind, the proper mode would be, to 
Jhna a fiiir estimaite of vrh^ woidd be a reasonable 
peace establishment, and reduce our several de- 
partments )l0 ft. 

Mn Jf^l«N£.*~The right hoiMmrable member can 
have no doubt of the propriety <)f my saying a 
nword in reply to what he has delivered; every 
member of the House can bear witness of tfie «- 
firmity I m^i^tioned, and^ therefore, it reqimred 
but litde candour to make a nocturnal attack «pon 
that infirmity ; but I am not afraid of Uie right 
honouraUe member. J will meet bim any if^epe, 
or upon any ground^ by night <^ by day. — ^I 
:0bould stand poorly in my own osfimafion, and in 
my country's opinion^ if I did liot rank far above 
him. — I do not oome here dressed in a ridh ward- 
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robe of words to delude the peoj^e.^ — ^I am not 
one who has promised repeatedly to bring in a bill 
of right3:, yet does not bring in tha:t bill, or permit 
any other person to do it. — I am not one wlio 
threatened to impeach the Chief Justice of the 
King'$ Bench for acting under an English law, and 
afterwards shrunk from that business.---I am not 
the author of the simple repeal.-*^! am not one 
who, after saying the Parliament was a Pariia- 
ment of prostitutes, endeavoured to make their 
voices subservient to my interest. — I am not one 
wlto would come at midnight, and attempt by a 
vote of this House to stifle the voice of the people, 
which my egregious folly had raised against me. — 
1 am not the gentleman who subsists upon your 
accounts. «^I am not the mendicant patriot, who 
was bought by my country for a sum of money, 
and then sold my country for prompt payment. — 
J am not the man who in this House loudly com- 
plained of an infringement made by Enghnd, in 
including Ireland in a bill, and then sent a cer^- 
tificate to Dungannon that Ireland was not in- 
eluded.'— I never was bought by the people, nor 
ever s<dd them : the gentleman says, he never 
apostatked, but I say J never changed my prin- 
ciples ; let every man say the same, and let the 
people believe them if they can. But if it be so 
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bad a thing to take an office in the state^ how 
cctmes the gentleman connected with persons in 
office ? They, I hope, are men of virtue, or how 
came the gentleman so closely connected with 
Colonel Fitzpatrick: 1 object to no man for being 
in office ; a patriot in office is the more a patriot 
for being there. There was a time when the 
glories of the great Duke of Marlborough shrank 
and withered before those of the right honourable 
gentleman ; when palaces superior to the Blen- 
heim were to be built for his reception ; when py- 
ramids and pillars were to be raised, and adorned 
with emblems and inscriptions sacred to his virtue : * 
butthe pillars and pyramids are now sunk, though 
then the great Earl of Chatham was hield inferior 
.to him ; however, he is still so great that the 
Queen of France, I dare say, will have a song 
made on the name of Grattan. Lord Harcourt 
practised economy — ^but what was the economy 
of the Duke of Portland ? 100,000/. was voted to 
raise 20,000 seamen, though it was well known 
that one third of that number could not be raised 
— ^and what was the application of the money ? 
It was applied to the raising of the execrated fen- 
cibles. It is said, I supported Lord Harcourt's 
administration ; it is true, but I never desei^ed my 
principles, but carried them into the cabinet with 
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me. A gentleman, who now hears me, knows 
that I proposed to the privy council an Irish meet- 
ing bill, and that not with a view of any parlia- 
mentary grant, I supported an absentee tax; and 
while I was in office, registered my principles in 
the books of government ; and the moment I could 
not influence government to the advantage of the 
nation, I ceased to act with them. I acted for 
myself — I was the first who ever told them that an 
Irish meeting bill must be granted. If this coun-. 
try is now satisfied, is it owing to that gentleman ? 
No, the simple repeal, disapppved and scouted 
by all the lawyers in England and in Ireland^ 
shows. to the contrary; and the only apology he 
can make is, that he is no lawyer at all. A man 
of warm imagination and brilliant fancy will some-, 
times be dazzled with his own ideas, and may for. 
a moment.fall into error ; but a man of sound, head 
could not make so egregious a mistake, and, a fnaa 
of an honest heart would not. .pei:sist in it after it, 
was discovered. I have now. done— an4 give me 
leave. to say, if the gentleman enters often into 
this kind, of colloquy with me, he will not have 
much to boast of at the end of the session. 

Mr. Groftan.-r-In respect to the House, I could 
wish to avoid personality, and return to the ques- 
tion^ but I must request liberty to explain some 
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dfcomstanced diuded to by the honouiable mem- 
ber. The honourable member has alluded to Sir 
Christopher's bill ; I will declare the fact^he may 
tell a story-^when I received a copy of that bill^ it 
gave me mueh pain and much offence ; I thought 
I saw the old intention of binding Ireland by 
English laws ; I therefore spoke to that effect in 
this House. I also showed the biU to all the most 
able ftud virbious men in this kingdom^ who were 
of opinion that my sii^estion was wrong; nndei? 
this opinion I acqnies^^d^ and the opinion has jus- 
tified it : as to my coming at midnight to obtain a 
vote^ imposing silence on the people^ I deny it^t 
was mis-$tated in the papers ; my resolution .was to 
declare this country free^ and that any person who 
should speak or write to the contrary^ was a public 
enemy. All the House^ all the revered and re- 
spected characters in the kingdom heard me^ and 
know what I say is true. But it is not the slander 
of the bad tongue of a bad character that can de^ 
fhme me ; I maintain my reputation in public and 
in private life ; no man who has not a bad char 
racter can say I ever deceived him^ no country has 
ever called me cheat. 

I will suppose a public character^ a man not now 
in this house^ but who formerly might have been 
here. I will suppose that it was his constant pi«e- 
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tice to abuse every man who differed from him, and 
to betray every man who trusted to him ; I will sup- 
pose him active, I will begin from his cradle, and 
divide his Ufe into three stages ; in the first he wa« 
temperate, in tiie second corrupt, and in the third 
seditious. Suppose him a great egotist, his^hpnour 
equal to his oath, and I will stop him and say, Sir^ 
your talents are not great as your life is in&mous; 
you were silent for yeajrs, and you were silent for 
money : when affairs of consequence to the nation 
were debating, you might be seen passing by these 
doors like a guilty sjnrit^ just waiting for putting 
the question, that you might hop in and give your 
venal vote ; or, at times, with a vulgar brogue, 
apeing the manner^ and affecting the infirmities of 
Lord Chatham, or like a kettle-drummer, lather 
yourself into popularity to catch the vulgar; or 
you might be seen hovering over the dome like an 
ill-omened bird of night, with sepulchral notes, ai 
cadaverous aspect, and broken beak, ready to stoiip 
and pounce upon your prey-^you can be trusted 
by no man — ^the people cannot trust you— the 
ministers cannot trust you- — you deal out the most 
impartiid treachery to both — you tell the nation it 
is ruined by other men, while it is sold by you — 
you fled from the mutiny bill — ^you fled from the 
sugar bill — I therefore tell you in the face of your 
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country, before all the world, and to your beard — 
you are not an honest man. 

Mr, Flood. — I have heard a very extraordinary 
harangue indeed, and I challenge any man to say, 
that any thing half so unwarrantable was ever de- 
livered in this House. The right honourable gen- 
tleman set out with declaring, he did not wish to 
use personality, and no sooner has he opened his 
mouth, than forth issued all that venom that inge- 
nuity and disappointed vanity, for two years brood- 
ing over corruption, has produced— but it cannot 
taint ray public character ; four and twenty years 
employed in your service has established that; and 
as to my private, let that be learned from my te- 
nants, from my friends, from those under my own 
roof — to those I appeal ; and this appeal I boldly 
make, with utter contempt of insinuations, false as 
they are illiberal. The whole force of what has 
been said, rests upon this, that I once accepted 
office, and thi« is called apostacy ; but is a man 
the less a patriot, for being an honest servant of the 
crown ? As to me, I took as great a part with the 
first office of the state at my back, as ever the right 
honourable gentleman did with mendicancy be- 
hind him. 

Mr. Flood proceeded to defend his character. 
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when^ at a pause^ the Speaker took the opportu- 
nity to interfere^ and with the utmost politeness^ 
and in the kindest manner^ entreated him to for- 
bear, declaring that he suffered inexpressible pain 
during this contest^ and that nothing but the calls 
of the House to hear the two members could have 
made him sit so long silent. He again besought 
Mr. Flood to sit down^ and the House joined with 
the chair ; that gentleman^ after sundry efforts to 
speak^ was obliged to desist^ and soon after retired. 
Mr. Grattan instantly followed^ but the two mem- 
bers were soon after arrested on the Speaker's 
writ^ and fortunately no personal consequences 
ensued. In a few nights afterwards, however, 
Mr. Flood resumed the subject in his own vindi- 
cation, and in a most splendid speech detailed and 
justified his political history. Mr. Grattan rose 
to reply, but the entire House, vna voce, inter- 
fered, and the dispute was most properly set at 
rest for ever. 

• 
Mr. Grattan's political principles were strictly 
those of Mr. Curran, and the only measure which 
I ever heard him condemn in his friend's conduct, 
was his support of the odious insurrection bill in 
1807. He certainly loved bdm in his heart, and 
to the day of his death their intimacy was undi- 

I 
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minished. Curran's sketch of any one was almost 
equivalent to an intimacy. He was an admirable 
mimic, and I have often heard him both act and 
relate the following anecdote of M r. Grattan's 
simplicity ; a characteristic^ the frequent, and in- 
deed the natural accompaniment of true genius. 
One day, he and Mr. Duquery, an eminent bar- 
ifister, dined with Mr. Curran at the Priory. The 
water at table wan the theme of panegyric, and 
Duquery said it was the best he ever tasted. The 
next morning Mr. Grattan w«s missed at the 
breakfast table — in a few minutes, however, he 
entered the parlour quite out of lMreath<~his hat 
off — his hair dishevelled, and a tumbler of water 
in his hand — ^' Curran— when Duquery said last 
night that the water here was the foesA he ever 
tasted, I did not choose to cdntradict him, because 
the water might have been kept, and I might have 
done it an injustice: but I have now satisfied 
myself — here it is, taken fresh out of the well with 
my own hand, and its not to be compared to the 
water at Tinnehinch !'' — '^ I declare,*' added Cur- 
ran, '' he was so serious, you would have thought 
that the character of his pump involved that of his 
country."— It is much to#be regretted that his 
table etching of Mr» Flood was lost He never 
spoke of him except in terms almost amoontiTig te 
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adoration^ and indeed his great rival in the Irish 
Parliament did justice to his memory after his 
departure. " On a trifling subject^'* said Mr. 
Grattan^ '^ he was miserable— put into his hands 
the distaff and he made sad work of it^ but give 
him the thunderbolt and he wielded it with the 
arm of Jupiter.'^ It was in this same pamphlet 
that^ alluding to Mr. Flood's temporary migra- 
tion to the English senate^ he said^ he was an oak 
of the forest too old to be transplanted at fifty, 
Mr. Flood did not certainly succeed in the British 
senate at all in proportion to his Irish reputation, 
but there were many reasons for it, quite inde- 
pendent of any intellectual inferiority. He was 
greatly feared, and I have good reason to know 
that every engine was employed to depreciate 
him. Even the party with whom he acted, felt 
no very ardent sympathy in the success of a col- 
leagucwho was notoriously so intractable, that 
there was no calculating at what moment a differ- 
ence of opinion might induce him to abandon 
them on the most vital question. His defence of 
himself, wheft accused of political tergiversation, 
speaks his principles on the subject of party far 
more clearly than any other historian can pretend 
to do. " Lord Buckingham's administration/* 
saSd fee, ^' succeeded.— With regard to Lord Har- 
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court's administration^ the objection is^ that I did 
too much — the charge with regard to the other is, 
I did too little for it; these two accusations run- 
ning in contrary directions, like a double poison, 
each may cure the operation of the other : but the 
fact is this ; I acted not upon visions and imagi- 
nations, but on sound common sense, the best gift 
of God to man, which then told me, and still whis- 
pers, that some administrations deserve a more 
active support than others.— I did not run head- 
long against Government at one time, and with it 
at another, but adapted my conduct, as I ought to 
do, to what I saw and felt. ^ I felt myself a man 
of too much consequence to be a mere placeman. 
If not a minister to serve my country, I would not 
be the tool ofsfdary. What was the consequence ? 
I voted with them in matters of importance when 
they were clearly right — I voted against them in 
matters of importance when they were clearly 
wrong, and in matters of small moment I did not 
vote at all — and why ? I scorned by voting for 
them in such matters to seem to pay court What 
remained — not to vote at all. If you call that ab- 
sconding — going behind the chair, or escaping 
into the corridore, call it what you please — I say 
it was right — this is my plain way of deaUng — this 
is common sens6/' Such was the rule of his ac- 
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tion^ and it is natural enough that even his power- 
ful talents should have been postponed for the 
more certain services of inferior partizanship. 
With respect to Mr. Flood's eflFort in the British 
House, he Was by no means allowed fiiir play. A 
magnificent burst was expected from him on his 
very first exertion, as if he had lain by and come 
to his deffut like a tragedy hero, after a long pre- 
vious study, not only of his words, but of his tones 
and gesture. That was not his way. He was the 
every-day speaker, and always spoke well ; some- 
times indeed when he had the distcfff, triflingly^ 
but not unfirequently rising into the highest re- 
gions of eloquence. He laboured under great 
personal disadvantages. A youth of dissipation 
had quite unfitted him for an old age of labour, 
and he became so feeble that in the Irish House 
he was often obliged to deliver his sentiments 
sitting. It is a fact, not generally known, that^ 
on the night when he made his appearance in the 
British Parliament, he was warned at a previous 
consultation of physicians that the least exertion 
might Cost him his life, and the consequence of 
his disregarding them was, that he was obliged 
the very next day to submit to a most painful and 
hazardous process. The mind must have had no 
common energy which could have even coptem- 
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plated an exertion under such circumstances^ and 
a rig^id criticism on such an occasion was neither 
very just nor very generous. 

During the administration of the Duke of Rut- 
land^ Mr. Curran continued in Parliament and in 
opposition* Indeed so unpopular was this noble- 
man in Ireland^ that on his first presentation at 
the theatre he was publicly hooted by the popu- 
lace. His vice-royalty was the scene of much 
stormy contention, and much, political importance 
in the House of Commons^ but he was himself 
wholly devoted to his private pleasures. It was 
said he was sent to drink the Irish into good hu- 
mour^ and his court was the residence of riot and 
dissipation. The taste of the Duke himself was 
by no means the most refined^ nor was his ma- 
jesty the most dignified in the world. A celebrated 
courtezan of the name of Peg Plunket occupied 
his attention much more than the privy council, 
and sometimes unconsciously shared even the ho- 
nours of Royalty. It is a notorious fact, that one 
evening, losing all recollection in her society, he 
forgot that he had been accompanied by a guard 
of honour, and morning dawned upon a troop of 
dragoons parading before her lodgings in attend- 
ance upon his Excellency ! I have heard Curran 
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relate two anecdotes of this woniati^ which he said 
were in universal circulation at the time. The 
Duke had gone in state to the theatre.*<^The 
whole vice-regal suite was assentbled^-^clMiRiber*- 
lain — pages — aids de camp^ &c- &c. The fa- 
vourite, as usual, graced the lattices— a fellow in 
the gallery recognized her, and, wishing to mortify 
the Duke, who was very unpopular, bellowed out 
most unceremoniously—^' Peg — ^Peg — who was 
your companion yesterday evening }" ^' Mijummij 
fellow, iiahnem" — retorted Peg, aifecting to re- 
buke him. It is unnecessary to add thatMAMVERs 
is the name of the Rutland &mily. 

At another time a lady of rank, ignorailt of the 
person to whom she had been referred, went to 
inquire the character of a dismissed servant Itt 
a short time, however, she discovered her TOi<tefce> 
and was very naturally greatly dEsconcerteid^— 
'*^ Oh,*' said she, immediately, with the most per- 
fect sangfroid^ '* I beg your ladyship may notb# 
in the least alarmed — I shall let you away through 
the back door, which I had vaad^for the accmrni^- 
datum of the frisk Bishops'' 

The Duke died, according to th« aoeounit of 
Mr. Hardy, Lord Oharlemont's biograpber, 4^ a 

i4 
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fever produced by excessive dissipation . at the age 
of thirty-three ! As this was the most active pe- 
riod of Mr. Curran's parliamentary life, I have 
selected as a specimen of his eloquence in the se - 
nate the following speech that he delivered; on 
moving an address, and which has not appeared 
in the published collection. 

'' The present was, he said, the most awful and 
important crisis that Ireland ever saw, considering 
the actual state of the nation, of the empire, and 
of the war in which we were engaged. As to the 
original motives of the war, he said it was not time 
to inquire into them ; they were lost in the events ; 
if they had been as pure as they had been repre- 
sented, how much was it to be regretted that the 
issue had proved only, that it is not in mortals to 
command success. — The armies of Europe had 
poured into the field, and surrounded the devoted 
region of Prance on every side ; but, far from 
achieving their purpose, they had only formed an 
iron hoop about her, which, instead of quelling 
the fiiry of her dissensions, had compressed their 
spring into an irresistible energy, and forced them 
into co-action. During its progress we saw the 
miserable objects for whom it was undertaken^ 
consumed in nameless thousands in the different 
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quarters of Europe^ by want^ and misery^ and de- 
spair ; or expiring on the scaffold^ or perishing in 
the field. We had seen^ he said^ the honest body 
of the British manufacturer tumbled into the com- 
mon grave with the venal carcass of the Prussian 
hireUng ; we had seen the generous Briton sub- 
mit to the alliance of servitude and venality^ and 
submit to it in vain. The sad vicissitudes of each 
successive campaign had been marked by the 
defeat of our armies^ the triumphs of our enemies^ 
and the perfidy of our allies. He stated the si- 
tuation of the contending parties at the be^nning 
of the contest : England with Spain^ with Austria^ 
ynth Prussia^ with Holland^ with Ireland on her 
side; while France had to count the revolt of 
Toulon, the insurrection of La Vendee, the re- 
bellion of Lyons, and her whole eastern territory 
in the. hands of her enemies : — ^how direfol the 
present reverse ! England exhausted, Holland 
surrendered, Austria wavering, Prussia fled^ and 
Spain fainting in the contest ; while France, tri- 
umphant and successful, waves a military and tri- 
umphant sceptre over an extent of territory that 
stretches from the ocean and the Rhine to the 
Pyrennees and the ocean. He would not oweU, 
he said, upon this miserable picture ; he would 
only observe, that, during this long succession of 
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disaster and defeat^ Irebnd alone^ of all the allies 
Great Britain had^ neither trafficked^ nor deceived^ 
nor deserted. The present distresses of her peof^ 
attiested her liberality of her treasure^ while the 
bones of her enemies^ and of her children^ bleach* 
ing* upon all the plains of Europe^ attested the 
brilliancy of her courage and the steadfastness of 
her faith. In this state^ he said, was the war at 
the commencement of this session. Shortly be- 
fore that period, it had been thought prudent by 
his Majesty's ministers in Great Britain to remove 
the chief governor of this kingdom, and to appoint 
a successor ; of that successor it would, he said, 
be presumptuous in him to be a panegyrist ; of his 
predecessor, it would be neither consistent with 
the decorum of the House, nor with his own feel- 
ings, to speak with any personal reproach : to the 
acts of both it was impossible not to advert. That 
the commencement of this session was a most aw- 
fiil period, was stated from the Throne, and ad- 
mitted by the addresses of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment } the causes that made it awful were clearly 
understood by the new Viceroy ^ — the disasters of 
the war, and the discontents of the Irish nation* 
Of those discontents, he said, that House eould 
not possibly be ignorant, because they could not 
be ignorant of the cause, namely, the abuses in 
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our government. Upon that subject they must 
have seen that they had much to redress^ and have 
felt that they had not little to atone : their situa* 
tion v^as most critical. — Their conduct^ then, if it 
could be looked at distinctly, from their conduct 
afterwards, he would have considered as highly 
dignified. Lord Fitzwilliam found it necessary to 
demand a supply to an unexampled amount ; that 
House felt the necessity, and complied with the 
demand ; but they were the trustees of the nation, 
and must have felt that so extraordinary an exer- 
tion of supply ought to be accompanied by a most 
extensive measure of redress. They could not, as 
honest men, give the money of the people, and give 
a sanction to the continuance of their grievances ; 
they might bestow their own money, if they would, 
without equivalent ; but to act so with the money 
and the blood of the nation, would not have been 
generosity, but the most abominable dishonesty 
and fraud : they could give it only upon the terms 
of redress, and upon those terms only was it de- 
manded by Lord Fitzwilliam, or given by diat 
House. It was inconsistent with the purity of his 
mind, it was inconsistent with the character which 
they ought to preserve iu the nation, to put this 
command into express terms : he could not have 
said to them expressly, I will cure those corrup- 
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lions wffich have depressed and impoverished your 
people^ — which have enriched the most unworthy, 
and have been connived at by a majority of your- 
selves. He could not thus hold them out as cri- 
minals and penitents to the nation; it was a com- 
pact, therefore, expressed rather by acts than by 
words. The Viceroy set actually about the reform, 
and the House attested their most zealous gra- 
titude and concurrence. Thus, said he, did I 
consider this House as warranted to say to their 
constituents, Wc have sent the flower of your 
population to the standard of the empire; we have 
sent the protector from his habitation, the me- 
chanic from his trade, and the labourer from his 
field ; we have found you weak, and we have made 
you weaker ; we have found you poor, and we have 
made you poorer ; we have laid a load of taxes 
upon you, of which for years you must feel the 
depression ; we have laid those taxes so as almost 
to preclude the attainment of those comforts and 
decencies of life, without which you can scarcely 
exist ; but we have not sold you, we have not be- 
trayed you ; what we have given has been the 
pledge of your loyalty, and the price of your re- 
demption ; by that pledge you have united your- 
selves to your king, and your posterity with his for 
ever ; for that price, the grievances and the abuses 
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that depressed you^ shall be corrected and redressed: 
This^ said he^ did I consider to be the meaning of 
that transaction^ as fully as if it had been expressed 
in the strongest terms of contract or stipulation. 
It remained^ he said^ to state what these abuses 
and these grievances were ; they began^ with 
the sale of the honour of tfie peerage ; the open 
and avowed sale, for money, of the peerage, 
to any man who vms rich and shameless enough 
to be the purchaser. Upon this subject he dwelt 
with pointed severity and indignation; it de- 
praved the Commons — it profaned the sanctity of 
the Lords — it poisoned the sources of legislature, 
and the fountains of justice — it annihilated the 
very idea of public honour and public integrity ; 
yet this, he said, was done by the government of 
Lord Westmoreland : — ^he had himself, in that 
House, stated the charge — he had offered to bring 
evidence to the bar to prove it — he had offered 
himself to prosecute the crime at the risk of that 
punishment which the law denounces against the 
false accuser ; but that government shrunk from 
the inquiry, the charge was suffocated in the pre- 
vious question ; the truth of the charge was how- 
ever confessed by that very flight from trial ; it 
was like the flight of any ordinary felon in the ad- 
mission of the guilt ; it differed from it in thisi it 
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and his friends^ he said, had^ session after session^ 
complained of the pernicious excess of influence^ 
and they were opposed as the invaders of a just 
and necessary patronage. If Lord Westmoreland 
thought that patronage necessary, upon what 
ground could he justify the shameless plunder of 
it^ to the injury of his Sovereign, and to the pre- 
judice of his successor? Upon what pretence 
could he be considered in his own country as the 
friend of the necessary power of his Sovereign, 
when he must be conscious that he had laboured 
to reduce the influence of that Sovereign to a state 
of the most contemptible imbecility ? . It is a no- 
torious &ctj he said; that he has not left a single 
office of value in Ireland, of which a reversion 
could be granted, that he has not put out of the 
power of the Crown for a number of years to 
come. And now, said he, I call upon this House, 
I call upon his friends within it (if any friends he 
has within it), to vindicate him if they can — to deny 
the fact if they can — to justify it if they can— ^and 
to relieve him from the distressing situation in 
which he must feel himself, if a fact of this kind 
should be admitted and confirmed, while it was 
screened by the interposition of a previous ques- 
tion. Let me warn you, said he, how you will ex- 
hibit this anxiety for the prorogation, like the zeal 
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c^ honest gervantSj who stand at the windows with 
their muskets to oppose the executions of credi- 
tors^ that, when they have beaten off the sheriff 
they may steal the furniture themselves. He now 
passed to the subject of the Roman Catholics ; he 
expatiate very largely upon their merits, their 
sufferings^ and their claims. He said he was the 
apologist of that House for the great concessions 
wjbich they had made in 1793, and for that perfect 
emancipa4:ion to which, in the beginning of the 
session^ the House had assented with an unani- 
mity, interrupted only by the dissent of- two 
honourable members^ whose diversity of opinion 
he could not but respect and regret^ but which he 
could not adopt. He enforced very strongly and 
at large, the injustice, the absurdity, and the dan- 
ger of denying that emancipation ; but he said the 
question, such as it was, was not left for the dis- 
cussion of Ae present session, it had been decided 
in 1793; by giving the elective franchise, the 
principle of their fiill claim was admitted :- the 
man who is constitutionally fit to be a constituent, 
must be equally. so to be a representative. The 
concessions of 1793 had so authorized their pre- 
tensions^ and put 'their claims into, a progress, 
which it would be just as ea#y to stop as it would 
be the revolution of the heavens or the earth ; 
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that union for lyhich the great mass of the people 
felt themselves ripe^ and demanded as the great 
bond of their union and anchor of their safety^ how* 
ever it might, by sinister interference, be impeded 
or delayed, and could not be finally withheld or re- 
fused ; they were pledged to it before, by their 
duty to the public^ they were now doubly pledged 
for the vindication of their character ; the defeat- 
ing of their so laudable intentions upon this sub- 
ject, was, he said, stated as the reason of the recall 
of Lord Fitz William ; and he drew a very sarcastic 
picture of the point of view in which the Commons 
of Ireland were put by this extraordinary measure. 
In plain English, he continued, Mr. Pitt might as 
well have said, the Lords of Ireland have no will of 
their own, the Commons of Ireland have no will of 
their own, they are the representatives only of their 
wants and of their venality. If Lord FitzwiUiam 
remains in Ireland, the Catholics will be eman- 
cipated ; if we send another in his place, that tame 
and sequacious parliament will move like puppets 
by his wires, and the nation will * stiB continue 
divided and depressed, to the great advantage of 
English patronage, to the great credit of English 
justice. He concluded upon this subject, with the 
assertion that the House, in emancipating the Ca- 
tholics, would have only ratified the engagement 
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of their previous concessions ; that Lord Fitz- 
wiUiam had acted wisely by concurring in the per* 
formance of that engagement^ and that it only now 
remained with the House to vindicate its honour 
and its character^ by expressing a becoming re- 
sentment at the interference which had frustrated 
that performance ; for where, if such interference 
is endured, where shall the legislature of Ireland 
be found ? Not in the Commons^ not in the Lords, 
not in the King, but it will be found one and indi- 
visible in the sacred person of an Irish minister. 
There remained, he said, to be mentioned, one 
grievance more, of which we expected the redress, 
and which redress might have justified our extra* 
ordinary grants ; the unjust and impolitic restraints 
upon our commerce. Without our own concur- 
rence, those restraints could not exist an hour — 
and how, at this moment, could we justify such a 
concurrence to the people ?- We are, he said, the 
trustees of that people ; we are the trustees of their 
properties and of their rights ; we have only the 
power of tifustees ; we have the power to manage, 
the duty to defend, but we have neither the power 
to abuse, to bestow, nor to surrender. Here he 
went into a train of general observation upon the 
nature of the commercial restraints, upon Ireland, 
which he reprobated as ruinous to Ireland. Every 
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wise man in that country^ he said^ was now con- 
vinced that with respect to commerce^ the old 
adage^ of Honesty is the best policy^ is peculiarly 
true ; and that the wealth of one country can never 
be effectually secured by the poverty of another. 
The first inventions of commerce^ like those of all 
other arts, are cunning and short-sighted^ and 
the perfection of the machine is too generally sup- 
posed to consist in the complexity of its wheels ; 
it is only in the course of progressive improvement 
that they are unfolded with simplicity and com- 
prehension. The abolition, therefore, of these 
restraints, is what we owe to policy, but we owe 
it also in common honesty to our constituents ; we 
have loaded their poverty with taxes ; we have 
sent away those whose labour might produce for 
them the necessaries of life, of which we have 
thereby doubly diminished the production and in- 
creased the price ; with what face shall we ap- 
proach them, if we say that we have done all this 
without attaining the redress of a single grievance ? 
With what face, if we abandon them in Parlia- 
ment, shall we turn them over to the tax-gatherer 
for consolation ? I know, said he, this is no time, 
when the passions of the public ought to be in- 
flamed, nor do I mean to inflame them -.—(Here 
a murmur was heard from the opposite side of the 
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House.) — Yes, said he, I speak not to inflame, 
but I address you in order to allay the fever of the 
public mind ; if I had power to warn you, 1 would 
exert that power in order to diminish the public 
ferment, in order to show the people that they 
have more security in your warmth than they can 
have in their own heat ; that the ardour of your 
honest zeal may be a salutary ventilator to the fer- 
ment of your country, in order that you may take 
the people out of their own hands, and bring them 
within your guidance. Trust me, he said, at this 
momentous crisis, a firm and tempered sensibility 
of injury would be equally honourable to your- 
selves, and beneficial to the nation ; trust me, if, 
at a time when every little stream is swoln into a 
torrent, we alone should be found to exhibit a 
smooth, and listless, and .frozen surface, the folly 
of the people may be tempted to walk across us ; 
and whether they should suppose that they were 
only walking upon ice, or treading upon corrup- 
tion, the rashness of the experiment might be 
fatal to us all. I do- therefore think it is a time 
for you to speak out. You granted the property 
of our constituents —you granted their persons to 
Great Britain ; — you did so in a war most unpopu- 
laran Ireland, in the disaster of which she might 
lose every thing— in the best event of which she 

&3 
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could gain nothing; you embarked yourselves 
and your country in her cause^ and your loyalty 
and attachment grew with her distresses^ and 
seemed to rise upon her defeats ; you did so upon 
the faith that the grievances under which she la- 
boured, and the abuses of which she complained, 
would, under the administration of a Viceroy, in 
whose virtues and character you couldr not but 
confide, would have been redressed : your hotiest 
confidence has been defrauded, and your honest 
zeal insulted with a blow ; your g-rants have been 
accepted — I think dishonestly accepted. 

The Viceroy, in whom your addresses attested 
your so just and unlimited a confidence, while he 
was employed in the correction of those abuses, 
was recalled in a manner the most ignominious^ 
not to him (for the bold, and simple, and manly 
integrity of a conduct, directed by a mixed regard 
to prudence, to loyalty, and to justice, placed him 
far above the aspersion of low intrigue or inte- 
rested cabal), but in a manner most ignominious 
to you : it is a reproach which he may repel by 
silent and contemptuous disdain ; but it is an ig- 
nominy which you would adopt by silence, and 
which you can only repel by speaking out. The 
tneai^ures for which your constituents had paid the 
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most inyaluable purchase^ have been most impu- 
dently intercepted in their progress ; you owe it, 
therefore to Lord Pitzwiffiam, you owe it to your- 
selves, you owe it to your country, you owe it to 
the British nation, to speak out. Already has too 
much been sacrificed to your submission to minis- 
ters ; let me advise you now to make some atone- 
ment by consulting the interests of your King and 
your country. Do not' meanly flatter those mi- 
nisters with an idea that their insolence does not, 
and must not, damp the zeal and alienate the af- 
fections of a loyal, a praud, a brate, and an in- 
jured people ; do not dishonestly lead that beloved 
and justly beloved Sovereign, into the fatal delu- 
sion of supposing that Ireland either does or can 
glow with the same affection, or beat with the 
same ardour, if these indignities shall continue to 
be wantonly infficted upon her ; do not be guilty 
of keeping Great Britain in ignorance of the exact 
disposition of the last ally, whose fidelity has sur*- 
vived this eventful war ; state to her honestly the 
sentiment of your country, a sentiment which you 
can attest, but which you cannot control, that 
Ireland, even in the hour of British adversity, re- 
members and plights anew her solemn covenant 
of *' standing and falling with the British nation,*' 
but that she remembers too it h a covenant of 
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'' equal &te/' upon the terms of " equal liberty ;" 
that it is a covenant which Ireland is to cement 
with her bloody but which Great Britain must ra- 
tify with her justice. 

The following passages from his speech upon 
pensions 1 have also extracted^ which the reader 
will find well worthy his perusal. They are ad- 
mirable specimens of grave and sarcastic hu- 
mour : 

" This polyglott of wealthy this museum of curi- 
osities^ the pension list^ embraces every link in 
the human chain^ every description of men^ 
women^ and children^ from the exalted excellence 
of an Hawke or a Rodney^ to the debased situa- 
tion of the lady who humbleth herself that she 
may be exalted. But the lessons it inculcates form 
its greatest perfection — it teaches that sloth and 
yice may eat that bread which virtue and honesty 
may starve for^ after they had earned it. It 
teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that 
support which they are too proud to earn. It di- 
rects the minds of men to an entire reliance on the 
ruling powers of the state^ who feed the ravens 
of the royal aviary that continually cry for bread. 
It teaches them to imitate those saints on the pen- 
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sion list that are like the Ulies of the fields they 
toil noty neither do they spin^ and yet are arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory. In fine, it teaches 
a lesson^ which indeed they might have learned 
from E^ictetus^ that it is sometimes good not to 
be oveF-virtuous — ^it shows^ that in proportion as 
our distresses increase^ the munificence of the 
Crown increases also— jn proportion as our clothes 
are rent^ the royal mantle is extended over us.—- 
But^ notwithstanding^ the pension list^ like charity^ 
covers a multitude of sins — ^give me leave to say^ it 
was coming home to the members of this House — 
give me leave to say, that the Crown, in extending 
its charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying a 
foundation for the independence of Parliament; 
for hereafter, instead of orators or patriots account- 
ing for their conduct to such mean and unworthy 
persons as freeholders, they will learn to despise 
tta^n, and look to the first man in the state, and 
they will by so doing have this security for their 
independence, that while any man in the king- 
dom has a shilling, they will not want one. — 
Suppose at any future period of time, the bo* 
roughs of Ireland should decline from their pre- 
sent flourishing' and prosperous state-— suppose 
they should fall into the hands of men, who would 
wi^h to drive a profitable commerce by having 
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membenof Parliament to hire or let; in such a 
case a secretary would find ^eat difficulty if the 
proprietors of members should enter into a combi- 
nation to form a monopoly ; to prevent which in 
time^ the wisest way is to purchase up the raw 
material, young members of Parliament^ Just 
rough from the grass, and when they are a little 
bitted, and he has got a pretty stud, perhaps of 
seventy, he may laugh at the slave-merchant: 
some of them he may teach to sound through the 
nose like a barrel organ ; some, in the course of a 
few months, might be taught to cry, ' Hear, hear* 
— some — ^ Chair, chair,' upon occasion, though 
those latter might create a little confusion if they 
were to forget whether they were calling inside 
or outside those doors* Again, he might have 
some so trained, that he need only pull a string, 
arid up gets a repeating member ; and if they were 
so dull that they could neither speak nor make 
orations (for they are different things), he might 
have them taught to dance— ped^m ire in 9en' 
tentia. This improvement might be extended — 
he might have them dressed in coats and dbirts afl 
of one colour, and of a Sunday he may march 
them to church two and two, to the great edifica* 
tion of the people, and the honour of the Christian 
rcigion ; afterwards, like the ancient Spartans, or 
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the firaternity at Kilmainham^ they might dine to- 
gether in ^ great hall ! Good heaven ! what a 
sight! to see them feeding together in public^ 
upon the public viands^ and talking of public sub- 
jects for the benefit of the public. It is a pity 
they are not immortal^ but i hope they will flourish 
as a corporation^ and that pensioners will beget 
pensioners to the end of the chapter/' 

There are in these two speeches passages very 
characteristic of his mind, but by no means pro- 

• 

ducing the same impression conveyed by a peru- 
sal of his forensic exertions. It is indeed an uni- 
versal remark^ that in the senate^ as an orator^ he 
fell infinitely beneath his estimation in the forum. 
This opinion has been by some attempted to be 
generalized^ and a critical interdict passed upon 
the capability of barristers in the Houses of Par- 
liament. It is said there is a something in the 
profession of the law which dims the intellect^ and 
makes the mental eye, as it were, too microscopic 
for the contemplation of enlarged and general 
subjects. On this argument a barrister must be 
supposed too much interested to deliver a compe- 
tent opinion ; but certainly it strikes me that ex- 
perience has by no means justified the supposi- 
tion. At this very day. Sir Samuel Romifly in 
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Enghnd^ and Mr. Plunket in Ireland^ are two 
splendid and prominent exceptions. I was inti- 
mate enough with Mr. Curran to allude to the 
subject^ and took the liberty of asking whether he 
thought the Irish Parliamentary reporters had done 
him justice. The answer which he gave me 
wasi '' Whether the Parliamentary reporters have 
done justice to my efforts in the House of Com- 
mons it is not for me to say^ but that the public 
have not^ I am certain. You must consider that 
I was a. person attached to a great and powerful 
party, whose leaders were men of importance in 
the state, totally devoted to those political pur- 
suits from whence my mind was necessarily dis- 
tracted by studies of a different description. They 
allotted me my station in debate, which being ge- 
nerally in the rear, was seldom brought into ac- 
tion till towards (he close of the engagement. 
After having toiled through the Four Courts for 
the entire day, I brought to the House of Com- 
mons a person enfeebled, and a mind exhausted — 
I was compelled to speak late in the night, and 
had to rise early for the Judges in the morning— 
the consequence was, my efforts were but crude; 
and where others had the whole day for the cor- 
rection of their speeches, I was left at the mercy 
of inability or inattention.'' — Such was the excuse 
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whicb he himself gave for the c6nipar&tive infe- 
riority of those productions^ and to an impartial 
mind it is quite satis&ctory. In the House of 
Commons^. however^ the keenness of his sarcasm 
and the ridicule of his wit naturally produced him 
many enemies. — ^Amongst these^ by £gu* the most 
powerful^ the most inveterate^ and the most, per- 
severing was John Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl 
of Clare and Lord High Chancellor . of Ireland. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive any feeling 
more violent than the animosity which this per- 
sonage entertained towards Mr. Currau'— an ani- 
mosity which first assailed his character — then bis 
person^ and finally^ in his own court but too suc- 
cessfully^ his professional practice. : He was. dead 
long before I could form any personal opinion- of 
him^ and therefore I am justified in gratifying the 
reader by again resorting to Sir Jonah ^Barring- 
ton's superior talents^ for his character. 

^' John Fitzgibbon^ the second son of his fist- 
ther, was called to the bar in 1772. — Naturally 
dissipated^ he for some time attended but little to 
the duties of his profession ; but, on the death: of 
his elder brother and his father, he found himself 
in possession of all those advantages which led 
him rapidly forward to the extremity of his«b- 
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j^tfi. -*^ Confiidemble fortune —* professional ta-* 
lento — extensive connexions — and undismayed 
confidence^ elevated him to those stations^ on 
which he afterwards appeared so coixspicuously 
seated ; while the historic eye^ as it follows his 
career^ perceives him lightly bounding over every 
obstacle which checked his course^ to that goal 
where all the trophies and thorns of power were 
collected for his reception. 

^' From his advancement^ Ireland computed a 
new epocha — ^the period of his life comprised a 
series of transactions^ in the importance of which 
the recollection of former events was merged and 
extinguished :— to the character of Lord Clare 
may be traced the occult source of heretofore in- 
explicable measures— in his influence will be 
found the secret springs which so often rendered 
the machine of Irish government rapid and irre- 
gular ; and as we pass along through those inter- 
esting scenes which distinguished Ireland for 
twenty years, we often anticipate his counsels, 
and as often mourn the result of our anticipa- 
tion. 

'^ In the Earl of Clare we find a man eminent- 
ly gifted with talents adapted either for a bles- 
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sing or a curse to the nation he inhabited ; but 
early enveloped in high and dazzling authority^ 
he lost his way ; and considering his power as a 
victory, he ruled his country as a conquest: — 
warm, but indiscriminate in his friendships — 
equally indiscriminate and implacable in his ani* 
mosities — he carried to the grave the passions of 
his childhood, and has bequeathed to the public a 
record^, which determines that trait of his varied 
character beyond the power of refutation. 

" He hated powerful talents, because he feared 
them ; and trampled on modest merit, because it 
was incapable of resistance. Authoritative and 
peremptory in his address; commanding, able, 
and arrogant in his language; a daring contempt 
for public opinion seemed to be the fatal principle 
which misguided his conduct: and Ireland be* 
came divided between the friends of bis patronage 
— *the slaves of his power-— and the enemies to 
his tyranny. 

" His character had no medium, his manners 
no mediocrity — ^the example of his extremes was 

* His Lordship's last will, now a record in the prerogative 
office of Dublin, a most extraordinary composition of hatred 
and affection, piety and malice, &c. 
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adopted by his intimates^ and excited in those who 
knew him feelings either of warm attachment^ or 
of rivetted aversion . 

'"^ While he held the seals in Ireland^ he united 
a vigorous capacity with the most striking errors : 
— as a judge^ he collected facts with a rapid pre- 
cision, and decided on them with a prompt, aspe- 
rity :--dependiBg too much on the strength of h« 
own judgment and the acuteness of his own in- 
tellect^ he hated precedent^ and despised the high- 
est judicial authorities, because they were not his 
own. 

Professing great control over others, he assum- 
ed but little over himself ; he gave too loo)se a 
reign to his impressions, consequently the neu- 
trality of the judge occasionally yielded to the 
irritation of the moment ; and equity at 4imes 
became the victim of despatch, or a sacrifice to 
pertinacity. 

'^ The calm dignity of a high and elevated 
mind, deriving weight from its own purity, and 
consequence from its own example^ did not seem 
the characteristic of the tribunal where he pre- 
sided ; and decorum was preserved^ less by a re- 
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sped for his person, than a dread of his observa- 
tion ; for he disliked presumption in every person 
but himself, and discountenanced it in everybody, 
but those whom he patronized. 

'^He investigated fraud with assiduity, and pu- 
nished it with rigour; — yet it was obvious, that in 
doing so he enjoyed the double satisfaction of de- 
tecting delinquency, and of gratifying the mis- 
anthropy of an habitual invective — for never did 
he poise the scale, without also exercising the 
sword of justice. 

'^ Yet in many instances he was an able, and 
in many a most useful judge — and though his ta- 
lents were generally overrated, and many of his 
decisions condemned, it may be truly said, that, 
with all his failingsi, if he had not been a vicious 
statesman, he might have been a virtuous chan- 
cellor. 

'^ Though his conversation was sometimes H- 
centious and immoral, and always devoid of refined 
wit and of genuine humour — yet in domestic life 
he had many meritorious, and some amiable qua- 
lities — an indefatigable and active friend, a kind 
and affectionate master; an indulgent landlord — 
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liberal^ hospitable, and munificent^ he possessed 
the seed of qualities very superior to those which 
he cultivated^ and in some instances evinced him- 
self susceptible of those finer sensations, which^ 
if their growth had been permitted in his vigorous 
and fertile mind, might have placed him on the 
very summit of private character : but, unfortu- 
nately, his temper, his ambition, and his power, 
seemed to unite in one common cause, to impede 
and stunt the growth of almost every principle 
which would have become a virtue. 

^^ As a politician and a statesman, the character 
of Lord Clare is too well known, and its effects are 
too generally experienced, to be mistaken or mis- 
represented—the era of his reign was the downfaH 
of his country — his councils accelerated what his 
policy might have suppressed, and have marked 
the annals of Ireland with stains and miseries un- 
equalled and indelible 

'^ In council. Lord Clare —rapid, peremptory, 
and overbearing — regarded promptness of execu- 
tion, rather than discretion of arrangement, and 
piqued himself more on eipertnpss of thought 
than sobriety of judgment. * Through all the ca- 
lamities of Ireldnd, -the mild voice *of conciliation 
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n«ver escaped bis lips; and when the torrent of 
civil war bad.su^ided in his country^ . he hd^ Q4t 
iio <dive^:to.shpw that the.4eVige*haid/rec^d^ji- 

'^ Acting upon a conviction, that his power was 
but corexistent with the order pf public establish- 
ments, and the tenure of his^office limits to t^e 
continuance of Administration, he support^ both 
with less ^prudence, and more ^desper9tjQn, than 
sound policy ^r an enlightened inind^ ishoji^d. per- 
mit or dictate ; ^ his ejstnavagant doptrin^^s. of reli- 
gious intolerance ' oiasated the moat jQQj,^€hjievpi|s 
pretexts>for his intemperance in upholdin|^ ^V^i 
and under colour of defending the prija^iples , .pf 
one revolution, he bad neatly plunged, the nation 
into dl the miserie&'Of another. 

^^ His political conduct has been accounted uni- 
form^— ^but in detail it will be. found, to, haye been 
miserably ihconsfstent.-7-In 1781 he toQk< vp aj^s 
to obtain a declaratiojwof Irish independence ;- — 
in ^' 1800 he recommended, the int^Qduction of a 
military forcfe, to - assist in ' its extinguishment ; — 
he proclaimed Ireland a^free nation in 1783, — and 
argued that it should be a province in 1799 ; — in 
1782 he called the acts of the British Legislature 
towards Ireland 'a daring u^urpatiofi on the rights 
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of a free people*/ — and in 1800 he transferred 
Ireland to the usurper. On all occasions his am-r 
bition as despotically governed his politics^ as his 
reason invariably sunk before his prejudice." 



Such^ according to this able writer, is an accu- 
rate description of Lord Clare — a description from 
the pen of one who knew him well^ and considered^ 
at all events, to be an impartial one. During, the 
administration of the Duke of Rutland^ a requi- 
sition had been addressed to a Mr. Reilly^ one pf 
the Sheriffs of Dublin^ requiring him to call a 
meeting for the election of members to serve in a 
conventional congress, the object of which was to 
effect a reform in the popular representation. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, then. Attorney General, had the 
Sheriff attached for his compliance with this order; 
which proceeding originated a discussion in the 
House of Commons, on the motion of the Honour- 
able William Brownlow. This question 6f at- 
tachments caused considerajble disquisition both 
in England and in Ireland, and was argued; par- 
ticularly in the Irish House, with great zeal and 

• " In hia Lordship's answer to the address of Dublin Uni- 
versity, on the 14th of April 1782, upon the declaration of 
rights, he used these words ; and added, that '* he had uni- 
formly expressed that opinion, both ib public and in private/' 
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•karfiing. When^ however^ Mr. Curran rose to 
speak to it^ the Attorney General^ whose profes- 
sional as well as political character was chiefly 
involved in the debate, either really was, or af- 
fected to be, asleep upon the benches. '^ I hope," 
said Mr. Curran, naturally enough, indignant at 
such contemptuous apathy, '^ I hope I may be 
allowed to speak to this great question without 
disturbing the sleep of any right honourable mem- 
ber, and yet perhaps I ought rather to envy than 
to blame his tranquillity. I do not feel myself so 
happily tempered as to be lulled to rest by the 
storms that shake the land ; but if they invite rest 
to any, that rest ought not to be lavished on the 
guilty spirit.*' -He then went on to argue the 
question at considerable length ; and when he had 
sat down, the Attorney General, after having at- 
tempted an answer to his arguments, concluded 
by desiring that ^^ no puny babbler should attempt 
with vile, unbounded calumny^ to blast the Judges 
•of the land." — This called up Mr. Curran again, 
.who retorted on him as follows — 

The gentleman has called me a babbler. I 
cannot think that is meant as a disgrace, because 
in another Parliament, before I had the honour of 
a seat in this House, and when I was in the gal* 

l3 
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lery, I have heard a young Ikwyi^ cBiled BttSbttSflr 
— (th6 Attorney Getieral.) — I do riot indeed' I'e- 
collect that there were sponsors at the baptismal 
foht^ nor was there any occasion, as the infent had 
pit>mised and vowed so many things in his own 
name. Indeed, Sir, I find it difficult to reply, for 
I am not accustomed to prbnouiice a panegyric 
on myself— I do not wiell know lioW to do il— but 
since I cannot tell the H'ouse what I am, I wiM 
tell them what I am not. I am n6t a young roato 
whose respect in person arid character defiendls 
upon the importance of my office — I am not a^ mto 
who thrusts himself into the foreground of a pic- 
ture which ought to be occupied by a better figure 
— I am not a man who replies by invective, when 
sinking under the weight of argument — I am not 
a man who denied the riecessity of parliamentaary 
reform ata time I proved the expediency of it. By 
reviMng my own constituents, the pai^ish clerk, the 
sexton, and the grave-digger; and if thei'e is any 
man who can apply what I am not to himself, I 
leave him to think of it in the Committee, and 
contemplate it when he goes home. 

The condtequetifce bf this altercatiori was tf tM^ 
^^h frotri Mr. Pitigibbon ; arid the parties hdtitf^ 
thh% werfe left to fire when they chos6. '' I 
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nevcr/^ said Mr. Gurran, rela^ting the circum- 
stances of the meeting— ''I never saw any one 
whose determination seemed more malignant than 
PitzgibhonV-after I had fired, he took aim at 
me for at least half a minute, and on its proving 
ineffectual, I could not help exclaiming to himr- 
' It was not your feult, Mr. Attorney ; you were 
deliberate enough/ " The Attorney General de- 
clared his honour satisfied ; and here, at least for 
the present, the dispute appeared to terminate. 

Not here, however, terminated Pitzgibbon's 
animosity. His zeal— his politics— bis exertions 
on the subject of the Regency, and bis unques- 
tionable abilities, raised him to the seals on the 
resignation of Lord Lifford> during whose judicial 
life, Curran was rising rapidly to the fame and 
emoluments of the Chancery practice. Prom the 
moment of his elevation. Lord Clare, on every 
occasion, exhibited his hatred of the politician by 
his neglect of the advocate — at length the agents 
observed this marked hostility — the ear of the 
Judge, as it is called, was lost — the client partici- 
pated in the unpopularity of his coiiusel, and Cur- 
ran -s practice was soon confined exclusively to 
Nisi Prius. *' I made," said Mr. Curran, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Grattan twenty years after, 

l4 
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^' I made no compromise with power ; I had the 
merit of provoking and despising^ the personal 
malice of every man in Ireland^ who was the 
known enemy of the country. Without the walls 
of the courts of justice, my character was pursued 
with' the most persevering slander; and within 
those walls^ though / was too strong to be beaten 
dovm by any judicial malignity, it was not so with 
my cliefits ; and my consequent losses in profes- 
sional income have never been estimated at less, 
as you must have often heard, than 30,000//' 
The incidents attendant upon this disagreement 
were at times ludicrous in the extreme. One day, 
when it was known that Curran was to make an 
elaborate argument in Chancery, Lord Clare 
brought a large Newfoundland dog upon the 
bench with him, and during the progress of the 
argument he lent his ear much more to the dog 
than to the barrister. This was observed at length 
by the entire profession — in time the Chancellor 
lost all regard for decency — he turned himself 
quite aside in the most material part of the case, 
and began in full court to fondle the animal — 
Curran stopped at once. — '' Go on, go on, 
Mr. Curran,'' said Lord Clare, — '' O ! I beg a 
thousand pardons, my Lord — I really took it for 
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granted that your Ijordship was employed in con- 
sultation." 

At length, however^ the day arrived, when Cur- 
ran, roused to the highest possible pitch of exas- 
peration, took an ample and almost unparalleled 
revenge upon his adversary. In the year 1790, a 
dispute arose between the SheriflFs of Dublin and 
the Common Council on the one part^ and the 
Court of Aldermen on the other, as to the right of 
electing a Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Curran.— In this very chamber did the 
Chancellor and Judges sit, with all the gravity and 
affected attention to arguments in favour of that 
liberty and those rights, which they have con- 
spired to destroy. But to what end, my Lords, 
offer arguments to such men ? A little peevish 
mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be cor- 
rected by refutation ? How fruitless would it 
have been to represent to that wretched Chan- 
cellor, that he was betraying those rights which 
he was sworn to maintain ; that he was involving , 
a government in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic 
and consternation ; that he was violating every v 
sacred duty, and every solemn engagement, that 
binds him tq himself, his country, and his God! 
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AlttS !^ mjhord^^ by what argument could any man 
hope to reclaim or to dissuade a mean^ iHibera^ 
and unprincipled minion of authority^ induced by 
his profligacy to undertake^ and bound by his ava- 
rice and vanity to persevere ? He probably wouM 
have replied to the most unanswerable aiguments 
by some curt^ contumelious^ and unmeaning 
apophthegm, delivered with the fretftil smile of 
irritated self suflSciency and disconcerted arro- 
gance; or even, if he could be dragged by his 
fears to a consideration of the question, by what 
miracle could the pigmy capacity of a stunted 
pedant be enlarged to a reception of the subject P 
The endeavour to approach it would have onfy 
removed him to a greater distance than ^e was 
before; as a little hand that striVes to grasp a 
mighty globe, is thrown batk by the re-action of 
its own effort to comprehend. It may be given to 
an Hale or an Hardwicke to discover and retract 
a mistake : the errors of such men are only specks 
that arise for a moment upon the surface of a 
splendid luminary ; consumed by its heat, or irri- 
tated by its light, they soon disappear: but the 
perversen esses of a mean and narrow inleHect are 
like the excrescences that grow upon a body na- 
turally cold and daril? : no fire to waste them, and 
no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and coalesce 
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with thdfi(€( qualities so congetiid to' tbeir 
dnd acquire an incorrigible permanency^ in: the 
union with kindred frost, and' kindred opacity; 
Nor^ indeed, my Lords, except where the interest 
of millions^ can be affected by the vice or the foUy 
of an individual, need it be much reg^retted that 
to thin^ not worthy of beings made better^ it hath 
not pleased Providence to afford the privilege of 
improvement. 

Lord Cfumcellar: — Sordy, Mr- Curran, a gen* 
tleman of your eminence in your profession must 
see that the conduct of former privy-councils has 
nothing to do with the question before us. The 
question lies in the narrowest compass ; it is mere- 
ly whether the Commons have a right of arbi- 
imry and capricious rejection, or are oUiged to 
aissign a reasonable cause for thdr disapproba^ 
tkm. To that point you have a right to be 
heard, but I hope you do not mean to lecture the 
CounciL 

Mr. Cumm.-^l mten, my Lords, to speak to 
(he case of my clients^ and to avail myself of every 
defence which I conceive aj^liodUle to that case. 
I am net speaking to a dry point of law, to a 
idingle judge, and on a mere foremic subject ; I 
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am addressing a, very large auditory^ consisting of 
cd-ordipate members, of whom the far greater 
number is not versed in the law. Were I to ad- 
dress such an audience oji the rights and interests 
of a great fcity, and address them in the hackney- 
ed style of a pleader, I should make a very idle 
display, with very little information to those that 
I address, or benefit to those on whose behalf I 
have the honour to be heard. I am aware, my 
Lords, that truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress; I know also that error is in 
its nature flippant and compendious ; it hops with 
airy and fastidious levity over, proofs and argu- 
ments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
conclusion/' 

Under the above description of Sir Constantine 
Phipps, it was apparent to the hu^iblest capacity, 
that Mr. Curran meant to delineate Lord Clare, 
and the accuracy of the likeness was afiected to 
be acknowledged, at least by his enemies. A. re- 
conciliation ilever was effected between them. 
Lord Clare, persevering in his political princqiles, 
seconded Lord Castlereagh with all his might in 
perfecting the accursed measure of the Union ^— 
took his seat in the I mperial Parliament-^at- 
tetnpted to domineer as he had done in Ireland, 
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and after being bmnded as a plebeian peer by the 
Duke of Bedford, returned to die in the country, 
whose political independence he had compro- 
mised, where he was so unpopular, that a dead 
cat was cast into his grave by a rabble exasperat- 
ed beyond all sense of decency. A gentleman of 
the Irish bar with not many sympathies in com- 
mon with his Lordship, and very celebrated for 
bis wit, being asked to attend a professional pro- 
cession at the funeral, declared with the most 
courteous gravity, that '^ nothing in the v^orld 
would give him greater pleasure'' — Lord Clare 
was not the only person with whom Mr. Curran's 
parliamentary conduct threw him into collision. 
He also called to the field Major Hobart, now 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, for some alledged of- 
fence; and it is remarkable enough, that Mr. 
Egan, his former antagonist, was his friend upon 
this occasion. Major Hobart did not return Mr. 
Curran's fire, and the afiair ended without in- 
jury- 

The speeches which have been laid before the 
public in the preceding pages, are the only speci- 
mens which I have been able to glean from the 
debates of the day, at least not already known, 
and worth r^ording^ of his parliamentary elo- 
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quence. They were procbiced under all the dis- 
advantaged already enumerated^ and therefore 
any literary criticism on their merits would 1^ 
unfair. Such as they are^ indeed^ there is little 
authority for thinkiqg that th€;y are given toua^as 
Mr. Curran delivered them. The literary capa- 
bility of the Irish , parUamentary reporters of that 
a^ra yms sjuch^ that when Hussey Burgh -mid in 
the House^ he foumled vhimselfsOn the autiiori^y 
of the eminent Serjeant Mcofnaind, it appeared in 
all the newspapers, next day that be founded him- 
self on. the authority of an emment Serjeant Ma- 
jor ! But whatever might have been the fate of 
his eloquence^ it was impossible for bis vc^es to. be 
misrepresented; and the friend of liberty will 
never look for him in vain wherever fr;eedom <)r 
religious toleration was endangered. No matter 
under what personal^ or political^ or professional 
dii^couragements^ he never for .a moment deserted 
the Interests of his country ; and I am as per- 
suaded as I am of my own existence^ that either 
in the field or on the scaffold^ he would most 
cheerfully have sealed with. his heart's^^ blood the 
charter of her emancipation. Many of his speeches 
in the senate have not been reported at all^ mai)y 
which have be^i reported are sadly mutilat^dj 
and macsxy r^o , ernbeUished by the )ign(M*ant sielf- 
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sufficiency of the reporter^ that the original mate- 
rial is quite hid foy the embroidery. Such te- 
ports^ so extended^ and so feeble^ bear an exact 
resemblance to Curran's own description of the 
speech of Serjeant Hewit — ^''^The learaed Ser- 
jeant's speech^" saidhe^ ^^ put me exactly in mind 
of a familiar utensil in domestic use> commonly 
called an extinguisher — it began at a pointy and 
on it went^ widening and widening^ until at last 
it fairly put the question out altogether." 

However^ it is not to Mr. Curranls exertionsiin 
Parliament^ but at die bar^ that his biographer 
can look with the most justifiable satis&ttion. 
His most powerful efiforts were naturally directed 
to the profession on which aJ^ne he caloilated 
for fame or emolument. In thi» career we hav«» 
at leasty a more autheatic accoiiRt of his progress 
than the parlmmentary reports present to us. His 
speeches never were corrected by himself, andso 
dissatisfied was he at 4heir publication^ that iie 
told me he offered five hundr^. pounds for &eir 
suppression^ which was refused. It was his in- 
tention^ an intention continually expressed/ and 
as continually procrastinated^ 4o have given tibe 
world a genuine, edition, prefixing to leach speech 
a little memorandum explanatory ^f the eventedii 
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which it originated. This he designed to be 
only a supplement to the political history of his 
own times ; '' and for this/' said he, '** there are 
now alive only two men in Ireland who are com- 
petent— ^Mr. Grattan and myself; but, he is too 
industrious during the session, and too indolent 
during the vacation, and, at all events, would han- 
dle the subject too much en phUosophe ; but I, in 
all, except my talents, should be the most natural 
historian ; for I have not only visited the Castle 
and the senate, but I have taken the gauge of 
treason in the dungeon and in the tender," Those 
who recollect the ease, the eloquence, the charac- 
teristic strength with which in common conversa- 
tion he sketched the public personages of his day, 
can alone appreciate the loss to literature of that 
unperformed intention. Indeed it was quite as- 
tonishing to observe his particular talent at cha- 
rJacter^drawing. He was a complete conversa- 
tional La Bruyere — the minutest peculiarities 
were so exquisitely touched — the varieties of com- 
position so defined — the light and shade so ' skil- 
fully contrasted, that the whole figure seemed to 
start from the canvass, as it moved in life before 
the eye of the spectator. All it wanted was ani- 
mation, and this, to his delighted auditor, Mr. 
Curran represented — he became the very crea- 
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ture he was describings and the noblest minuckryj, 
that of minds seconded the fidelity of the personal 
delineation. Perhaps the reader may recognise 
under the following description the late Doctor 
Duigenan/as he rose in the House of Commons^ 
combating the claims of the modern OatholicSj 
w^th all the . inveterate prejudices of antiquity- 
He had attacked Mr. Curran in the Irish Hoiise 
on the Roman Gathdic question^ in the year 1796« 
which called down on him the following retort — 

. < Having rq)lied . to the arguments . of several 
niembers that had preceded him in the debate, 
Mr. Curran came to the speech that had been 
ddivered by Dr. Duigenan, and entertained the 
Hous^ for about half an hour, with one of the most 
^vely sallies of wit ai|d h^moi^r that we rieijnjsmber 
to have heajrd. , He^ said^ that the learned Doctor 
^ad made himself a very prominent figure in the 
^i/ebBte ; furious^ ind^ed^ bad been his anger, and 
n^nif<[)ld bis attack. What aigument, or what 
inan. Of whi^t things had h^ not abused ? Half 
.choked by his rage in refuting those who had 
spoken, he had relieved himself by attacking thofie 
who had not spqken; he had abused the GathoUcs, 
he bad abused, their ancestors, he had abused t^e 
;nerchants of Ireland^ he had abused Mr.. Burke, 
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ht had abused thbse who voted fbr 1h6 order of the 
Aay. I do not know^ said Mr. Cunran^ but I ought 
to be obhged to the learned Doctor for honouring 
ttie with a place m the invective ; he has called 
me the bottle-holder of my right honourable 
friend ; sure I am^ said he^ that if I had been the 
bottle-holder of both^ the learned Doctor woidd 
have I^ss reason to compbifi of me than my right 
honourable iriend ; fbr him I should have left 
perfec% sober^ whifet it would veiy clearly ap« 
pear^ that^ with respect to the learned Doctor^ the 
bottle had not only been mana^^ed fitirly^ but ge» 
nerously ; and that if^ in furnishing him with 11^ 
quor^ t had not fhrdiAied hitn with argument^ I 
faiad^ at leasts flimished bttn with a good excuse 
ibr watitiug % ; with the best excuse for that con«» 
fudon of hiEftory, and dmrnfrf, and civil hw, and 
cation law^ fibat heterogeneous mixture of pofitScs^ 
and tHeology^ and antiquity^ with whicSi he has 
bverwhehned the debate^ and the havoc and ea^- 
"hage he has made* of ihe population of the last 
Age, and the fiuy IvHih tvttich he 's6efned deter* 
ibi&ed to exterminate^ tod eteaa to devotir thepo* 
pnbitidti ^ lihis ; tind which ttfrgod him^ vfttic tettr- 
iag and g^wift^the chasradcM of the OMhoaics, 
to spfnd the hA effioitft^ his rage with the mMt 
ttnreleniii^ f&mqty in aotiAfiy gaiawti% ih«k 
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iifuaie«vT-{ADutog to .Pr, Puigeo^n'ft pconjiwr' 
cjaliKNi of tl)(s mm^ of Mr. Keogh, i«Hl wbkli> Mr. 
Gtumii siii4> 1^^ a land oC prtHWpoifitQry cMmm- ^ 
tuwi.]-r^{a^ ^ut^^ $ir^ 9^ he^ I £elt 8enife«tirpme> 
axpd fifKqft rfg«3t». tifihw; I ii|Mii4) 1mm ^Mmk^ ^li; 

faed^tmite Sn^pfevQr a9<A Pope with wbh tiefined 
aii4 h^ppy g9(i|i$ft)afjwKi, thfA he couM 'not^P^.pter : 
v^U|^ QP t^ qlliA 90 coqg^^tiM ^ eom^liy* I: 
6bpi||^iW»i 4fff««r«r^ m\^ he, bedl^poMiAto h^st^Ay 

fajfii r«^]pffv t» ify^m^ or to pri^ptote the acctfp of; 

ti9«^ hf^^hftd not ^ppci^ wtne d<MrJto<»: ^Adyrfl- 
thc^ ^flcAi)^ i»ppr9)^«lMN(( o^ the 9i»^terr«d«a^ toi 

iMifV€.^dopte4. M^C«r^plwllh»;d^dn«t^^ 

^^"^ opv^ji9ii9 ^chin^ the B^yokitiM, nor bis; 

^rn^^S ^^ Veaii)e9 aii4 the feximis, «lnd putting: 
hv98«K i A Vttd ^1^ ato^ aMick vpw tJieFinineh, by,- 
4 AMMiere c^ the RapNite ^ ttiedoetiinlB^he nleMt> 
^sm; ^h^ Catbplra f&^m^ii^ imt iiuii>i»nleiit wHh; 
British connexion . St|VQg,, indeed, «6A! he, lovife 
the minister be in so wild and desperate a preju- 

4iiHt if k^wOi v«!nim«, . Ui mAm> lyi^ i^tnM <tf iie 
«mpiff^. vimIoi t)f« .di«a4l«(« of. tjw vw^ ^ Wi^ 
W eiK^ii^ at th9>gito> iJE'te eta d^Ns to «IMa 4« 

m3 
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the great body of the Irish nation that their shiveiy 
IS the condition of their connexion with England; 
that she is more afraid of yielding Irish liberty 
than of losing Irish connexion ; and the denuncia- 
tion^ he said^ was not yet upon record/ it might 
yet be left with the learned Doctor^ wfao^ he 
hoped^ had embraced it only to make it odious^ — 
had hugged it in his arms with the generous pur- 
pose of plunging with it into the deep/ and expo- 
sing it to merited derision^ even at the hazard of 
the character of his own: sanity. It was yet m the 
power of the minister to decide^ wheflier a blas- 
phemy of this kind should pass for the miere lay- 
ings of frenzy^ or for the solemn and mischievous 
lunacy of a minister : he - called^ therefore^ again 
to rouse that minister from his trance^ and in the 
hearing of the two countrie9 to put that question 
to him which must be heard by a thirds whether 
at no period^ upon no events at no extremity; we 
were to hope for any connexion with Britain^ ex- 
cq>t that of the master and the dave^ and this 
even without the assertion of any fact that could 
support such aprosmption. 

, 4 

' Speaking of Doctor Johnsoir^ whom he could 
not bear^ he once violently exclaimed— >'' Sir, he 
was intolerant;, and an intolerable dogmatist->-in 
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learnings a pedant-^in irelig^on, a bigot^in maa^ 
ners^ a savage — ^and in politiCs> a slave/' Charac- 
tei'izing the late Lord Avonnore as a Judge — 
'^ Oh>'' said he^ ^ the poor fellow on his death- 
bed bolild have had no more selfish wish^ than that 
justice should be administered to him in the world 
to come in the same spirit with which he distri- 
buted it in this/' 

Speaking of Mr. Fox's social manners^ I re- 
member his unng a very curious^ and^ as some 
have said, a very happy illustration — ^' Fox/' said 
be^ ^^ was by no means unsusceptible of humour 
— wlfen I have tremUed before himy I have caii^ht 
a smile ripfting the fine Atlantic \of kia cowde- 
nance/' 

There are several public characters now alive^ 
particularly in, Ireland, whom I have heard him 
describe with such ludicrorus severity/ that it wad 
difficult to. decide wbether to smile or shudder as 
he proceeded. Some of them 1 noted down, and 
some of them are faithfully engraven on my me- 
mory; but I am unwilling to inflict wounds, whicli 
perhaps^ upon deliberation; he would not have 
done himself. Such delicacy, however, by no 
ihesms exisU in my miiwlwith respect -to the fol« 
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lowing character, which he thus depicts with k 
irightfnl fidelity, in his ^eech in defence of Mr. 
"Oliver bond, accused of high treason. It is the 
"character 6f Rbynoli^s, tire hOted infonher, the 
-mention of whose name, to the day of his death, 
^seem^d to thrill through him with an involunlaiy 
'horror — 

Character of Reynolds. 
Are you j^repared in a case of life and deaths of 
honour and of inftuny« to credit a vile informer? 
The peijurer of one hundred oaths — 'WhoAi pride, 
honour, or reli^on, could not bind ! the fotlsaken 
prostitute of every vice calls on you ^ with one 
breath to blast ^e memory of the dead, andbligfat 
the character of the living ! Do you think R^- 
nolds to be a villain ? It is true he dresses like a 
gentleman, and the confident expression of his 
' Countenance, and 'the tbnes of his voice, smmir 
strong of growing mithorUy — he measures his 
value by the coffins df his victims, and in (he Bdd 
of evidence appreciates bis fiime, as the Indian 
warrior does in fight, by the number of the scalps 
with which he can swell his victory i 'He cafis on 
you by the solemn league of moral justice, to ac- 
credit the purity of a conscience washed in its own 
atrocities! He has promised and betrayedn^he 
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hill iworn ^d IbFsiypjrQ^^'T^Qd virh^thf r. his 8pu| 
gball ^ tp beay^i) or tp h^U^ hq geems perfecll][ 
iik4ifierei;it> for he tells ypu Ue has established an 
iutejr^st in )K>th pjlac<^9 1 He has told you that he 
^a8pl^g:i?d himself tp treason and allegiance^ an4 
both eaths has he contemned and broken^ At this 
tim^^ wh9^ reason is afipghted from her seat^ 
.unid ^iddy prejudice takes the feiiis-^when th^ 
wheels of society are set in con|lagration by th^ 
rapidity of their p\^n motion — at such a time flpefi 
he caJyi vppn a Jury in Heayen's name^ to ,a,ccre|iit 
ja tc^stimpny bls^ed by his .own accusation ! Yile^ 
however, as this execrable informer must feel 
himself) hjstpry^ ,£das I holds p^ut but too much en- 

*• •• *••'. 4 4 

Cpuragement tp his hopcis-rr^for^ howevier bas^ and 
however perjured^ I Recollect few instances be^* 
. tween th^ subject aiid the crown^ where informei^ 
have not cut keen^nd rode awhile triumphant up*^ 
on public prejudice. I know of no insitance v^hetA 
the edge pf the informer's testimony has not been 
fedsl, or only blunted by the ei:tent of its execu- 
tion, after he has retired from public yiew> hid 
' beneath the heap of hiaT owii carnage. I fe^l^ 
gentlemen^ I ought to apologize to M^. Reynolds 
for jpladng him in this point of view^ for I frankly 
own I have np authoi^itv save liis own accusation. 
Gjm(lep>eQj you have been emphatically called on 
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to secure the state by the conviction of the prison-' 
er. I am less interested in the condition and po-^ 
litical happiness of this country than you are^ for 
probably I shall be a less time in it. I have then 
the greater claim on your confidence^ when I 
caution you against the greatest and most fisttal of 
revolutions — that of the sceptre into the hands of 
the informer. These are probably the last wards 
I shall ever speak to you, but these last are direct- 
ed to your salvation^ and that of your postei'ity^ 
when they tell you that the reign of the informer 
is the suppression of the law. My old firiends/I 
tell i^ou that if you surrender yourselves to the 
mean and disgraceful instrumentality of your own 
condemnation, you will make yourselves fit objects 
for martial law. You will give an attestation to 
the British minister that you are fit for if, and your 
liberties will vanish, never, O never to return. 
Your country will become a\desert or a gaol, un- 
til the informer, fatigued with slaughter and 
gorged with blood, will slumber upon the sceptre 
of his perjury ! It remains with you to say whe- 
ther four species shafl comprise the population of 
your country — the informer to accuse — -the jury 
to condemn — the judge to sentence — and the pri- 
soner to suffer. It regardeth not me what im- 
pression your verdict shall make on the fate of this 



tis^iitry^ but you it much regardeth. With the 
Mlemnityof a last bequest/I offer you the warn- 
ings and O ! may the 'acquittal of a worthy and 
vitrtuous citizen^ who takes refuge in your verdict 
from the vampire who seeks to suck his bk>ods be 
the blessed promise of peace, confidence, and se- 
ctirily to this wfetched, distracted, sdf-devouring 
population ! 

Yet such is the publicly delivered descrq^ition 
of a man, who, it is said, has since been seiit 
abroad as the difdomatic representative of hifip So- 
vereign ! The above chiriracter id much inoite 
strongly and more finely drawn, than that in the 
printed publication, which bears the name of Mir. 
CiurriMi; It is not my intention to sweH this vo- 
lume by a lengthened insertion of the vsfrioils 
speeches with which, no doubt, the enlightened 
reader is already acquainted ; however, I shall 
select the passages which appear to me the moist 
highly finished, and the most characteristic, pre- 
facing each widi such an account of its origin, as 
may produce some extrinsic interest in the peru- 
sal. By this, every one may form for himself an 
estimate of the peculiar powers of the orator in 
their highest state of preparation. It would not 
be quite fair to judge him by those casual efRi- 
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^na which be .flung off In th^ pwif^ of ImS^ 
or af careleasnefB j ]i>ut tbeptas^ep if^^ich Idp^tf 
quote^ he wa« acciutomedto call hic( de hme eages^ 
>highly fini^d &ribfi puifoaei; of effi9pt>itiM|'Pl^ 
piui^ to. be d0v0^tafle4iBto 4ihe ]^«bkbpqiteiCO»|* 
poaitieng. At tbe s^ne tHqe^ |tjwi9iU|^^:#oi^ 
JV&viCttnrttii a gross k^ustice tA jeiMTt )Aia( hp 
never rose high except from previous. :Jn$1^o^6B« 
The fact is otherwise. He seldom producdl a 
more^poDKerf^ kipvession^ or ^zed itito f^i^ore 
cloudless'meridiaB:, than 9^bieQ: heiH^as ip#aiqc4 
or exftspeKated by the .oj^^tian of, ithe iMivei^i 
Of th)f^ the i^prisfil «pQn hof^ C3»e,M Pb«^ 
>qvci(?d^ is a promifieQt instance* |t m i^ Vj(M^,£af4-* 
jshy:but a very iavoiurite opkiion;of vSORif)> tba/Ci^ 
Pi^fif n speech 9Pi much dimffilbcti by iJmiiSf- 
Gun^nce of i^ ,pr^[wra|tiop. But i|;a|^e«iff».|o 
me ja3t as |wssih|e t9 pro*we a flaw i^g^m^yt 
uppa the spur of the ppesaic^^rci^eti? wth in^^ 
live learning,: and.£ac(ified(by in^^ised authlHitieis^ 
as Aiiy;of ihose 8^l4ilpe ojcaMenS'to^wJHcJipipianlMqd 
hsiffp decEeiefd>t^{pal«i ofdetpqi^e^pe^ Tine. grsnt- 
es^ pcatorajitf.atiti^il!^ ^^«e>»t,W^medr(o;«W- 
fiesB.the indw^^ of the doset iPemoithepes g^* 
ried in the ^meK^o/ the lamp; ai^d itii^ xe^ofdj^d 
of Ciceroy thathe not <H|ly soUliCHdonfd^ pri^p^iied 
his speeches/ but ewn so minutely stHfli^ the of** 
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'feet of their delivery^ that en one occasion^ wb^p 
he bad to oppose Hortensiiis> the reiterated c0« 
bearsab of the night b^re bo diminiBhed bis 
strength as alino$t to incapacitate bim in the moni"' 
ing. Lord Ersklne corrected his very eloquent 
orations^ and Mr. Bwke literally worried bis {Nrint^ 
'er into a complaiiit i^inst thfe ftri;igue of his con* 
tinual revisab. Indeed it is said tbat such i¥ffS 
die festidiousness of his industry^ that the iwoof 
sheet not unfiiequently exhibited a complete ert- 
sure of the original manuscript! Suchis the la- 
bour of those who write for immortality. This 
first Speech of Mr. Curran of any ponseqnenoe 
which I can find upon record^ thoogh be had un- 
doubtedly previously risen to great professjomd 
eminenee^ is the speech befoi^ menticmed on the 
light of the elei^ion of Lord Mayor^ delivered in 
the year 1^90. He was at that time a Kingfs 
ioounsel. The following passages^ after that on 
liord Claie^ appeared^to me the most highly finish^ 
^d and the most characteristic. 

On Ihe Disadvarttages arising to hreUmd, from the 

rapid Change rfher Adminiftratunt* 

But^ my Lords> how must these consideratioBs 

have been enfi)rced by a view of Ireland^ as a oov-* 

nected country^ deprived as it was of almost nil 
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th€ advantages of an hereditary monarchy ; the 
father of his people residing at a distance^ and the 
paternal beam reflected upon his children through 
such a variety of mediums^ sometimes too languid^ 
ly to warm them^ sometimes iso intensely as to con* 
sume ; a succession of governors differing from 
one another in their tempers^ in their talents^ and 
in their virtuefii^ and of course in their systems of 
administration ; unprepared in general for rule 
by any previous institution^ and utterly unac- 
quainted with the people they were to govern^ 
and with the men through whose agency they 
were to act; Sometimes^ my Lords^ 'tis true, a 
rare individual has appeared among us, as if ^ent 
by the bounty of Providence in compassion to hu- 
man miseries, marked by that dignified simplicity 
of manly character, which is the mingled residt 
of enlightened understanding and an elevated in* 
tegrity ; commanding a respect that he laboured 
not to inspire ; and attracting a confidence which 
it was impossible he could betray. It is but eight 
years, my Lords, since we have seen such a man 
amongst us, raising a degraded country from the 
condition of a province, to the rank and conse- 
quence of a people, worthy to be the ally of a 
mighty empire ; forming the league that bound 
her to Great Britain, on the firm and honourable 
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braui dr equal liberty and a ooiunoit ftte^ '' stioid- 
ing and felling with the British nation/' and tlnia 
8tq[>alating for. that freedom which alone ccmtains 
the principle of her political life^ in the covenant 
of her federal connexion. But how short is the 
contiiiuance of those auspicious gleams of pidrfic 
sunshine I how soon are they passed^ and perhaps 
for ever ! In what rapid and fatal reTcrfatimi has 
Ireland seen the talents and the virtues of suGh 
men give place to a succession of sordid parade^ 
and empty pretension of bloated promise and lank 
performance^ of austere hypocrisy and peculating 
economy ! Hence it is^ my Lords^ that the admi* 
nistration of Ireland so often presents to. the read- 
er of her history^ not the view of a legitimiBtte go- 
vemment^ but raliier of an encampment in the 
country of a barbarous enemy ; where the object 
of the invader is not government but conquest ; 
where he is of course obliged to resort to the cor- 
itipting of clans^ or of single individuals^ p6inted 
outto his notjke by public abhorrence^and re^- 
opmmended to his confidence* only by a treachery 
so rank and consummate; as precludes aU possi- 
bility of their return to private virtue or to public 
reliance; and therefore only put into authority 
ova* a wretched country^ condemned to the tw- 
ture of all that petulant unfeding asperity^ with 
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wMob a nanow and ndigaaii^ Qdn<) nJH \mtA» 
ia uniDarited dievalBaD ; tondeniaed to \Hi betae^'t 
Gd> sDud diagmoed^ aiid ^chauflfted by ibe ^^ UM- 
tara tbaJt have bieen Buffered io aeiitle a.qd grow 
wA^ % making: it at once: the wvm» ^ thieir 
goMNkuraaad the indiia of th^ir jicesi jreducing 
it il^ tte aiebgldialjif aeceml^ of stuppcirtiag tbw 
c0MQqiieiiice>^ adid of Bmkiag uader tiiueir eraaes^ 
Mke the liaA.pevishibg hy the foi^f^tk ^ a r^lHle 
tliAt fiada 9hdter in the mane of the noble. aninwIL 
yAnkt it i» Btin^aig him to 



Imiicrom De^criptijon ^Ae Ekctiati by BalkU 
But^ aiy lords^ i|t BeeJVMs all thje^ de£^t9> iQr 
po^tof aeeusaticm^ of defence. qC trid^ atd e|t 
ja4ginieiift> ast the ijagenloto genlleitt^ have af-. 
gaeB> are caved by; the magiceJl virtue of thme. 
baaa&4hyi^hode^B9eBi(y th^ whi9le batt^^ iniaat> 
be conaueeted. If thr lair had peoAittod a m^m 
iUfQrd; tq H - eoxhangol between tibe 'pfti^ties^ t^: 
learned caunael dottfesset that mAeh difficulty; 
might asiee in fhderenliiirhioh I have iit^tad ; bi^. 
they haire found out all thtee difficulties an^ prer?^ 
vehte(| oir vemaved by thcj beans and ibe bqliot: 
According M.thesqgentkmen^ we ajde to su^ndsae 
o^m of' tb^sie uaaliaven deknagogifeir^ whom ^ 
iMrned CQimael have so huiborquldy descril»d». 
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risifig in the Commons whien the name df AMeiv - 
ihan James is sent down ; he begins by throwing 
out a torrent of seditious invective against the ser- 
vile profligacy and liquorish venality of the board 
of Akierman — ^this he does by beans. Having 
thus previpusly inflamed the passions of his fellows^ 
and somewhiftt exhausted his own^ his judgment 
collects the reins that floated on the neck of his 
imagination^ and becomes grave^ compressed^ sen*^ 
tentious^ and didactic ; he lays down the law of 
personal disability^ and corporate criminaKy/and 
ciorporate fiarfeiture, with great precision^ with* 
sound emphai^is and good discretion^ to the great 
delight and edification of the assembly*-^ and this 
he does by beans.*— He then proceeds^ my Lords^ 
to state the specific charge against the unfortunate 
candidate for approbation^ with all the artifice and 
malignancy of accusation^ scalding the culpih in 
tears of affected pity^ bringing forward the black- 
ness of imputed guilt through the varnish of si- 
mulated commiseration^ bewailing the horror of 
his crime^ that he may leave it without excuse ; 
and invoking the sympathy of his judges, that he 
may steel thetn against compassion — ^and this, my 
Lords/ 1 hie unshaved demagogue doth by beans. 
— The accused doth not appear in person, for he 
catinot leave bis companions, nor by attorney, foi^ 
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his attoney could not be adinitted**-but he up* 
pears by beaiui. — At first, humble and depreca-^ 
toryj he conciliates the attention of his judges to 
his defence^ by giving them to hope that it may be 
without effect ; he does not alarm them by any 
indiscreet assertion that the charge is fedse^ but 
he slides upon them arguments to show it impco- 
l^ble ; by degrees^ however^ he gains upon the, 
assembly^ and denies and refutes^ and recrimi* 
nates and retorts — aH by beans — ^until at last he 
<;hallenges his accuser to a trials which is accord* 
ingly had^ in the course of which the depositions 
are taken^ the fiu^ts tried^ the legal doubts pro- 
posed and explained— by beans. , And in the same 
manner the law is settled with an exactness and 
authority that remains a record of jurisprudence 
for the information of future ages ; while at the 
aame time the '' harmony'' of the metropolis is 
attuned by the marvellous temperament of jarring 
discord : and the *' good will'^ of the citizens is 
secured by the indissoluble bond of mutual cri- 
mination and reciprocal abhorrence^ By this 
happy mo.de of decision^ one hundred and forty- 
six causes of rejection (for of so many do thc^ 
Commons consist^ each of whom must be entitled 
to allege a distinct cause) are tried in the course 

* 

of a. single day^ with satisfaction to all parties, 
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With what surprise and delight must the heart of 
the inventor have glowed^ when he discovered 
those wonderful instruments of wisdom and elo- 
quence, which, without being obliged to commit 
the precious extracts of science, or persuasion, to 
the fitithless and fragile vehicles of words or 
phrases, can serve every process of composition 
or abstraction of ideas, and every exigency of dis- 
course or argumentation, by the resistless strength 
and infinite variety of beans, white or black, or 
boiled or raw ; displaying all the magic of their 
powers in the mysterious exertions of dumb inves- 
tigation and mute discussion ; of speechless ob- 
jection and tongue-tied refutation! Nor should it 
be forgotten, my Ijords, that this notablft disco- 
very does no little honour to the sagacity of the 
present age, by explaining a doubt that has for so 
many centuries perplexed the labour of philoso- 
phic inquiry ; and furnishing the true reason, why 
the pupils of Pythagoras were prohibited the use 
of beans. It cannot, I think, my Lords, be 
doubted that the great author of the metempsy- 
cboses found out that those mystic powers of fer- 
suasioh, which Vulgar natuilllists supposed to re- 
main lodged in minerals or fossils, have really 
transmigrated into beans ; and he cbuW not, there-^ 
fore, but see that it would hftve been fruitless to 
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preclude his disciples from mere oral babblings 
tinless he had also debarred them from the indul- 
gence of vegetable loquacity. 

His next recorded speech is in defence of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan^ Esq. accused of the 
publication of a seditious libel addressed from the 
Society of United Irishmen^ at Dublin^ to the 
Volunteers of Ireland. This speech is one of 
the finest^ and^ as far as public effect weiitj one 
of the most efficient ever pronounced by him. 
Yet he has been censured by ignorant men^ as 
losing sight of his client in defence of abstract 
doctrines. The truth is^ Mr. Gurran rec^eived 
his brief on that occasion on condition that he 
v^ould attend rather to the justification of the 
principles of the publication than the acquittal 
of the author. Mr. Rowan was convicted^ sen- 
tenced to a heayy fine and two years imprison- 
ment ; but through the affection of his lady, per- 
sonally, it is said, like Madame Lavalette, instru- 
mental in his escape, he eluded tt\e vigilance of 
his enemies, and fled to America, the. universal 
refuge of the virtuous and the oppressed. There 
he remained several years, subjected to ipany 
casualties, and chiefly subsisting by his. own 
honourable exertions. After the political tern- 
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t)est in Ireland had subsided^ he was permitted to 
return, pleaded the King's pardon, and now lives 
in the full enjoyment of his extensive estates, uni- 
versally beloved, esteemed, and res^)ected. 

A few minutes before Mr. Curran rose to ad- 
dress the jury, a band of armed men was intro* 
duced into courts which drew from him the fd- 
lowing fine exordium. It bears a striking resem-* 
blance to that of Cicero in his defence of Milo. 

GENTLElMEN Of* THE Jtmr, 

When I consider the period fit which this pro- 
secution is brought forward ; when I behold the 
extraordinary safeguardi of armed soldiers resort- 
ed to^ no doubt> for the preservation of peace and 
order ; when I catch, as I cannot but do, the throb 
of public anxiety, which beats from one end io 
the other of this hall ; when 1 reflect oh what 
may be the fate of a man of the most beloved per-^ 
sonal character, of. one of the most respected 
families of our country j himself the only indivi- 
dual of that family, I may almost say of that 
country, who can look to that possible fete with 
unconcern ?— Peeling, as I do, all these impres* 
sions, it is in the honest simplicity of my heart I 
speak, when I say, that 1 never rose iri a court of 
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justice with so much embarrassment^ as upon this^ 



occasion. 



If/ gentlemen^ I could entertain an hope of 
finding refuge for the disconcertion of my mind, 
in the perfect composure of yours; if I cduld 
suppose that those awful vicissitudes of human 
events^ which have been stated or alluded to, 
could leave your judgments undisturbed, and your 
hearts at ease, I know I should form a most erro* 
neous opinion of your character : I entertain no 
such chimerical hope ; I form no such unworthy 
opinion ; I expect . not that your hearts can be 
more at ease than my own ; I have no right to ex- 
pect it ; but 1 have a right to call upon you in the 
name of your country, in the name of the living 
God, of whose eternal justice you are now ad- 
ministering that portion which dwells with us on 
this l^ide the grave, to discharge your breasts, as 
far as you are able, of every bias of prejudice or 
passion ; that, if my client be guilty of the offence 
charged upon him, you may give tranquillity to 
the public by a firm verdict of conviction) or if 
he be innocent, by as, firm a verdict of acquittal ; 
and that you will do this in defiance of the paltry 
artifices s^nd senseless clamours that have been re- 
sorted to, in order to bring him to his trial with 
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anticipated conviction. And^ gentlemen^ I feel 
an additional necessity of thus conjuring you to 
be upon your guards from the able and imposing 
statement which yon have just heard on the part 
of the prosecution. I know well the virtues and 
the talents of the excellent person who conducts 
diat prosecution. 1 know how much he would 
disdain to impose upon you by the trappings of 
office ; but I also know bow easily we mistake the 
lodgment which character and eloquence can 
make upon your feelings^ for those impressions 
that reason and fact and proof only ought to work 
upon our understandings. 

Description of the Irish Volunteers. 

'- Gentlemen^ Mr. Attorney General has thought 
proper to direct your attention tp the state and 
circumstances of public affairs at the time of this 
transaction ; let me also make a few retrospective 
observations on a period, at which he has but 

* * - 

slightly glanced; I speak of the events which 
took place before the close of the American war. 
You know, gentlemen^ that Prance had espoused 
the cause of America, and we became thereby 
engaged in a war with that nation. 

. Heu nescijt mens hominum futuri. 

n3 
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little did that ill-fated monarch know that he vms 
forming the first causes of those disastrous events 
that were to end in the subversion of his throne^ 
in the slaughter of his family^ and the delu^ging 
of his country with the blood of his people. You 
cannot but remember that at a time when we had 
scarcely a regular soldier for our defence^ when 
the old and young were alanned and terrified with 
apprehensions of descent iqx)n out coasts. Previa 
dence seemed to work a sort of miracle in our 
fiivour. You saw a band of armed men come 
forth at the great call of nature^ of honour, and 
their country. You saw men of the greatest 
wealth and rank ; you saw every class of the com-^ 
munity give up its members^ and send them armed 
into the field, to protect the public and private 
tranquillity of Ireland. It is impossible for any 
man to turn back to that period, without reviving 
those sentiments of tenderness and gratitudcj 
which then beat in the public bosom : to recollect 
amidst what applause, what tears, whp,t prayers, 
what benedictions, they walked forth amongst 
spectators, agitated by the mingled sensations of 
terror and reliance, of danger and of protection j 
imploring the blessings of Heaven upon their 
heads^ and its conquest upon their swords. That 
illustrioiis, and adored^ and abused body of men^ 
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fitoo^ forward andassumed the title^ which^ I trusty 
the ingratitude of their country wiU never Wot 
from its' history^ " the Volunteers of Ireland." 

On the popular Representation. 

Gentlemen, the representation of our people is 
the vital principle of their political existence. 
Without it they are dead^ or they live only to ser- 
vitudes. Without it there are two estates acting* 
upon^and against the third, instead of acting in., 
co-operation with it. Without it, if the people 
Aire oppressed by their judges, where is the tribu- 
nal t6 which their judges can be amenable? 
Without it, if they are trampled upon and plun- 
deredJby a minister, where is the tribunal to whicli 
tb« offender shall be amenable ? Without it, where 
is the ear to hear, or the heart to feel, or the hand 
to redress their sufferings ? Shall they be found, 
let me ask you, in the accursed bands of imps and 
minions that bask in their disgrace, and fatten 
upon their spoils, and flourish upon their ruin ? 
But let me not put this to you as a merely specu- 
lative question. It is a plain question of fact r 
i^dy upon it, physical man is every where the same ; 
it is only the various operation of moral causes 
that gives variety'to the social or individual cha- 
racter and condition. How otherwise happens 
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it^ that modern slavery looks quietly at the deipot^ 
on tibe very spot where Leonidas expired ? The 
answer is^ Sparla has not changed her climate^ 
but she has lost that government which her liberty 
could not survive. 

On universal Emanc^atum. 

I put it to your oaths ; do you thinks thiat a 
blessing of that kind^ that a victory obtained by 
justice over bigotry and oppression^ should have a 
stigma cast upon it by an ignominious sentence 
upon men bold and honest enough to propose that, 
measure? to propose the redeeming of religion 
from the abuses of the churchy the reclaiming of 
^ree millions of men from bondage^ and giving 
liberty to all who had a right to demand . it ; 
giving^ I say^ in the so much censured words of 
this paper^ giving '^ universal emancipation !'' I 
9peak in the spirit of the British law^ which makes 
liberty commensurate with and inseparable from 
British soil ; which proclaims even to the stranger 
and the sojourner^ the moment he sets. his. foot 
upon British earthy that the ground on which .he 
treads is holy^ and consecrated by the genius of 
universal emancipation. No matter in what lan- 
guage his doom may have- been pronounced; no 
matter what complexion incompatible with.£cee> 
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dMi> an Indian or an African sun may have burnt 
upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down ; no matter 
Mfith what solemnities he may have, been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery ; the first moment he 
touches the sacred soil of Britain^ the altar and 
the God sink together in the dust ; hi9 squI walks 
abroad in her own majesty; his body swells be- 
yond the measure of his chains^ that burst aito^nd 
him^ and he stands redeemed^ regenerated^ and 
disenthralled^ by the irresistible genius of univer- 
sal emancipation. 

i 

On the Liberty efthe Press. 

' What then remains? The liberty of the press 
only ; that sacred palladium^ which no influence^ 
no power^ no minister^ no government^ which no- 
tiiing but the depravity^ or fdly^ ot corruption of 
a jury can ever destroy. And what calamities 
are the people saved from^ by having public com- 
munication left open to them? I will tell you^ 
gentlemen^ what they are saved from^ and what 
the government is saved from. I will tell you' 
also^ to what both are exposed by shutting up 
that communication. In one case sedition speaks 
aloud^ and vralks abroad. The demagogue goes 
forth : the public eye is upon him : he frela his 
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busy hour upon the stage ; but*soon either weari-' 
ness^ or bribe^ or punishment^ or disappointment 
bears him down^ or drives him off^ and he ap- 
pears no more. In the other case^ how does the 
work of sedition go forward ? Night after night 
the muffled rebel steals forth in the dark^ and casts 
another and another brand upon the pile^ to 
which^ when the hour of fatal maturity shall ar- 
rive, he will apply the flame. If you doubt of 
the horrid consequences of suppressing the effu-^ 
sion of even individual discontent, look to those 
enslaved countries where the protection of despo- 
tism is supposed to be secured by such restraints. 
Even the person of the despot there is never in 
safety. Neither the fears of the despot, nor the 
machinations of the slave; have any slumber ; the 
Qn.e^ anticipating the moment of peril, the other 
Vf^tching the opportunity of aggression . The fa- 
tal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the deci-^ 
sive instant is precipitated/without warning, by 
folly on the one sider, or by frenzy on the other, 
a;nd there is no pptice of.the treason till the traitor 
acts. In those unfortunatp countries (one cau'^ 
not read it without liprrw) there axe officers, 
whose province it is to have U^ water, which i% 
to be drunk by their rulars,. sealed up in bottlel^ 
lest some wretched miscreant should tj^row poi$ou 
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into the draaght. But, gentlemen, if yon irish 
for a nearer and a more interesting example, you 
have it in the history of your own revolution : you 
have it at that memorable period, when the. mo- 
narch found a servile acquiescence in the minis- 
ters of his folly ; when the liberty of the press 
was trodden under foot ; when venal sheriffs re- 
turned jpacked juries to carry into effect those 
£Eitai conspiracies of the few against the many ; 
when the devoted benches of public justice were 
filled by some of those foundlings of fortune, who, 
overwhelmed in the torrent of corruption at an 
early period, lay at the bottom like drowned 
bodies, while sanity remained in them; but at 
length becoming buoyant by putrefaction they 
rose as they rotted, and floated to the surface of 
the polluted stream, where they were drifted 
along, the objects of terror, and contagion, and 
abomination. 

In that awfiil moment of a nation's travail, of 
the last gasp of tyranny, and the first breath of 
freedom, how pregnant is the example ! The press 
extinguished, the people enslaved, and the prince 
undone. As the advocate of society, therefore, of 
peace, of domestic liberty, and the lasting union 
of the two countries, I conjure you to guard the 
liberty of the press, that great centinel of the stat^^ 
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that grand detector of public imposture : ^ard it, 
because^ when it sinks^ there sink with it^ in one 
common grave^ the liberty of the subject and the 
security of the crown. 

Gentlemen^ I am glad that this question has not 
been brought forward earlier : I rejoice for the 
sake of the courts of the jury^ and of the public 
repose, that this question has not been brought 
forward till now. In Great Britain analogous 
circumstances have taken place. At the com- 
mencement of that unfortunate war which has de- 
luged Europe with blood, the spirit of the Eng- 
lish people was tremblingly alive to the terror of 
French ' principles ; at that moment of general 
paroxysm, to accuse was to convict. The danger 
seemed, larger to the public eye, from the misty 
medium ^through which, it was surveyed. We 
measure inaccessible heights by the shadows 
which they project; where the lowness and the 
distance of the light form the length of the shade. 
There is a sort of aspiring and adventitious cre- 
dulity, which disdains assenting to obvious truths, 
and delights in catching at the improbability of 
circumstances, . as its . best ground of faith. To 
what othe;r cause, gentlemen, can you ascribe that 
in the wise,^ the reflecting, and the philosophic 
i^atipn of Qreat Britain^ a jbrinter has been found 
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guilty of a libel^ for publishitig those resolutions, 
to which the present minister of that kingdom had 
actually subscribed his name ? To what other 
cause can you ascribe^ what in my mind is still 
more astonishing^ in such a country as Scotland—* 
a nation cast in the happy medium between the 
spiritless acquiescence of submissive poverty^ and 
the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth ; cool and 
ardent — adventurous and persevering — winging 
her eagle flight against the blaze of every sbience, 
with an eye that never winks^ and a wing that 
never tires ; crowned as she is with the spoils of 
every art^ and decked with the wreath of ev»y 
muse ; from the deep and scrutinizing researches 
of her Humes^ to the sweet and simple^ but not 
less sublime and pathetic morality of her Burns — 
how from the bosom of a country like that^ genius^ 
and character^ and talents^ should be banished to 
a distant barbarous soil ; condemned to pine un- 
der the horrid communion of vulgar vice and base-^ 
born profligacy, for twice the period that ordinary 
calculation gives to the continuance of human 

life? 

» » 

Description of Mr. Roumn, 
Gentlemen^ let me suggest another observation 
or two, if still you have any doubt as to the guilt 
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cflr innocence of the defendant. Give me leave to 
suggest to you, what circumstances you ouglit to 
consider^ in order to found your verdict. You 
should consider the character of the person ac- 
cused ; and in this your task is easy. I will ven- 
ture to say, there is not a man in this nation, more 
known than the gentleman who is the subject of 
this prosecution, not only by the part he has taken 
in public concerns, and which he has taken in . 
common with many, but, still more so, by that ex- 
traordinary sympathy for human affliction, which, 
I am sorry to think, he shares with so small a 
number. There is not a day that you hear the 
cries of your starving manu&cturers in your 
streets, you do not also see the advocate of their 
sufferings — that you do not see his honest and 
manly figure, with uncovered head, soliciting for 
their relief; searching the frozen heart of charity 
for every string that can be touched by compas- 
sion ; and urging the force of every argument and 
every motive, save that which his modesty sup- 
presses— the authority of his own generous ex- 
ample. Or if you see him not there^ you may trace 
his steps to the abode of disease, and famine, and 
despair ; the messenger of Heaven ; bearing with 
him food, and medicine, &nd ' consolation. Are 
these the materials, of which we suppose anarchy 
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and public rapine to be fonned ? Is this the man^ 
on whom to &sten the abominable charge of goad- 
ing on a frantic populace to mutiny and blood- 
shed t Is this the man likely to apostatize from 
every principle that can bind him to the state ; his 
birth^ his property^ his education^ his character^ 
and his children ? Let me tell you^ gentlemen of 
the jury^ if you agree With his prosecutors^ in 
* thinking there ought to be a sacrifice of such a 
man^ on such an occasion^ and upon the credit of 
such evidence^ you are to convict him. Never 
did you^ never can you give a sentence^ consign-^ 
ing any man to public punishment with less dan- 
ger to his person or to his fiime ; for where could 
the hireling be found to fling contumely or ingra- 
titude at his head^ whose private distresses he had 
not laboured to alleviate^ or whose public condi- 
tion he had not laboured to improve ? 

Peroration. 
I cannot^ however, avoid adverting to; a circiim-' 
stance that distinguishes the case of Mr. Rowan 
from that of a late sacrifice in a neighbouring 
kingdom* The severer law of the ooupU'y, it 
seems^ and happy for thi^m that it should; enabled; 
them to remove from their sight the victim 4>f theif 
insinuation . The more merciful spitit of our hcti^ 
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deprives you of that consolation ; his sufferings 
must remain for ever before your eyes, a conti-* 
nual call upon your shame and your remorse. But 
these sufferings will do more: they wiU not rest 
satisfied with your unavailing condition ; they will 
challenge the great and paramount inquest of so* 
ciety ; the man will be weighed against the charge> 
the witness, and the sentence ; ahd impartial jus- 
tice will demand. Why has an Irish jury done this 
deed ? The moment he ceases to be regarded as 
a criminal, he becomes of necessity an accuser ; 
and let me ask you, what can your most , zealous 
defenders be prepared to answer to such a charge ? 
When your sentence shall have sent him' forth to 
that stage, which guilt alone can render infieuhous; 
let me tell you, he will not be like a little statue 
upon a mighty pedestal, diminishing by elevation ; 
but he will st^nd a striking and imposing object 
upon a monument, which, if it does not (and it 
cannot) record the atrocity of his crime, must re- 
cord the atrocity of his conviction.' Upon> this 
subject, therefore, credit me when I say, that 1 
am still more anxious for you, than I can possibJy 
be for bim. I cannot but feel the peculiarity of 
your situ(ition.; uot the jury of his own choice,; 
whidi. the law of England aUows, but which ouia 
refuses : collected m that box by a pi^rson, cer*: 
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lairily no friend to Mr. Rowan, certainly liot very 
deeply interested' in giving hihi' a- very impartml 
jiiry. Feeliiig this^ as I am perstmded y6u d% 
you- auinot be surprised/ how^ever yoa may b0 
distressed at the moumfill pi'esage with which an 
aiixious public is led to fear the worst from your 
possible determination. But I will not^ for the 
Justice and honour of our commoii ocmnti'y; suffer 
.my mind to foe borne away by such melancholy 
anticipation. I will not relinquish the confidence 
Ihat^is day will be the period of his sufferings; 
an4» however mercilessly he has been hitherto 
pursued; your verdict will seitd him home to H^ 
arms of his family and the virishes of his country. 
But if^ which Heaven forbid ! it hath still been 
unfortunately determined, that because he has not 
bent to power and authority, because he would 
not bow down before the golden calf and wor- 
ship it, he is to be boiind and cast into the fur*- 
nacei I do t^st in God, that there is a redeem* 
tng spirit in the constitution, which wiH be deeil 
to walk witH the sufferer through the flame, and 
to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration/' 

When Mr. Curran terminated this magnificetil 
Exertion, the universal shout of the aiidience tes- 
tified its enthusiasm. -He used to/ relate a liidi^ 
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crous incident which attended bis departure fiDiti 
court after thit trial. His path wis altogelfa^ 
impeded by the poputade^ \i^ha. wanted to .chwuF 
htm. He implored — he entreated-^-:^ in vain. 
At lengthj jM^'etending to assume an air of autho- 
rity,, he addressed those nearest to him — '* I de- 
sire^ gentlemen^ you will desist.'' — An immense- 
sized brawny Irish chairman; eying him with a 
kind of contemptuous affection from top to toe, 
immediately addressed his nei^ibour^ who appean- 
ted to hesitate — ^' Arrah — Mood and oun^ l-^Pat 
' — never mitid the Utiie creatute'^Xm^ him up 
this minute upon my BhoidderJ'-^'Pvii did as he 
i^as directed — Curran was immediatefy, . nolcM^ 
volms, tossed up upon his shotMer^Yivxn^A to 
hii^ carriage, and drawn home in triumph; 

» • • 

The next trial of any consequence which I can 
find on^r^cordj was that of the unfortunate Wit^ 
liam Jackson,^ a clergyman of the Church of Eiig'- 
knd, accused and convicted of high treason in th^ 
y«ir I794e. Mr» Curran and Mr. Ponsoilby were 
his principal counsel, fle was convicted on the 
testimony of a Mr. Cockayne, an English solici- 
tor, of whom, in his speech to the jury, Mr. Our- 

« 

ran gives the 'foUovritig idescri]Mion. It wc& it'* 
ported by*Mr. Sampson/ then at the IraSibar^ 
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I 
( 

tMil who kM Mnee'eniigf9tedta Aikierica^ ^whdris^ 
i am glftdi to bear^ hejis^lifactiflirig itMi aneoeai^ 
It it not to be found in ttie London CbUectiom < 
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'^ I am eicarceiy justified in baving tceapassed so 
long. It is a narrow, case. It is tbe case oi a 
man^ charged with, the most penal offence^ And by 
whom? By one. witness.; and who is hei? AimaUi 
stating' toyou\thathe comes iromatiother .c#ua^ 
Iky', pipnded with:a pardon £^ treasons commHt 
ted^ not in: Gr€;at Britain^ but ia.this; kingdom 
bere^ of Irdaad* Haw you. ever been upon! a 
jury before?^ Did you .ever r bear > of a. mani spcrir 
ficing'bisiUfetttthe lawof thid countfyAipoa.tbtf 
testimony cif.a single witness; and i .that sin^ 
witness, by bis own confi^ssicm^ aa adcompliee in 
UieieriineR What^ is. dhu^acter madeihe^subjaol 
of support? Ta}ce his own vile evidence for bis 
charactK. he was tbe traitor to his client.. lAnd 
wbp^ think you of his cfaanioter ?- Helwasdie spy 
that hovered rouiid bis firiend> and snaffed bis 
bldod^ and coveted the price that was .to be. gsv^» 
him for sheddingat !. He ^ms tbe qian who yield** 
ed to the tie of three oathftof aMeglance^ to watck 
and be the setter of his client — to earn the bribe 

o3 
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of Governihent— secure with Wis pardon aliiearfy 
ia his pocket. He was to. put letters, in the post-' 
office — to do what he stated himself pressed uppii 
his mind, the conviction that he was liable to the 
penalties of treason ; and this very act did he do 
from the obligation of three oaths of allegiance. 
Was he aware of his crime? — His pardon tells it. 
Was he aware of the turpitude of his character? 
Yes; he brought a witness to support it — ^know- 
ing th^t it was bad, he came provided with an an- 
tidote. Is it a man of that kind?— His pardon 
in his pocket— his bribe not yet within his pocket 
until you by your verdict shall say he is v^northy of 
it ! Is it such a man virhose evidence shall . take 
away his fellow-creature's life ? He came over to 
be a spy — to be a traitor— to get a pardon,^ and k> 
g^ a reward*— although, if you believe him, it 
was to be all common agreeable work, to be. paid 
for, like his other ordinary business, by the day, 
or by the sheet. He was to be paid so much a 
day for. ensnaring and murdering his client and 
bis friend ! Do you think the man deserving of 
credit who can do such things? No, gentlemen 
of the jury; I have state4 the circumstances by 
which ia my opinion the crecSt of Mr. Cockayne 
Bhould be as nothing in your eyes.'' 
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A motion was made by his counsel en arre&(t of 
jud^ent^ and argued at great length by Mr. 
Cunran and Mr. Ponsonby ; but while the latter 
gentleman was in the midst of his argument^ a 
very serious change was observed to take place in 
the countenance of the prisoner. Lord Clonraell 
immediately ordered a mjedjc^l investigation into 
the istate of bk health. The physician in attem 1* 
ance stated that there was every appearance of 
approaching dissolution^ find Ahe fact too fatally 
verified his pirediation; for the unforunate man 
expired in the dock^ while preparations were 
majcing for bis removal. It .turned out afterwards^ 
on the inquest^ that he had token poison^ to avoid 
•the attaint and other consequences of his sen-^ 
' itence. Curran was very angry Virith Lord Clon- 
mell upon this trial: a friend said to him— « 
^' Never mind-it^ Curran ; he'll soon follow your 
.client — he's dyin^.*'-r-^' He I" i^id Curran ; " by 
.the Lord^ he's such a fellow^ that he'll Uve or die, 
just as it happens to mit his awn canpenience." • 

The next speech of any consequence reported 
of Mr. Curran-s^is that upon Ihe trial of Mr. Peter 
Pinnerty, for a libel upon Lord Camden's admi - 
4iistration in the year 1797, immediately preceding 
^.yCTy memorable rebellion 'in Ireland.. Mr. Fia- 
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nerty was the publisher of a newspaper called The 
Press^ to whi^h the iriost distinguished literary 
dmractets of the Opposition 6f that day eontri- 
butisd. I have every reason to believe that Mr* 
Curran himself was amongst the number. The 
immediate circumstances in which this prosecu* 
tion originated were these : — a person of the 
name of William Orr Had been ' tried and con- 
victed at a preceding assizes of CSarrickferj^; 
b<^fore Lord Avonmore^ for administering to ulbi^ 
lawful oath. Some of the jury who tried CKfr 
were induced subsequently to makie aii ^davit, 
declaring that they Virere intoxieated whfeii llfejr 
agreed to their vercBct^ and beseeching that m^tt^ 
might be extended to the convict. Thb metholiiiJ 
wad transmitted to the Oastle— Oit^ wds se^^tidd * 
times respited; but after the matur^ <foliberatk>n 
of the Privy Council^ the law was allowed to tak6 
it course^ and he was according executed/^ His 
fete excited great interest at the time> tod thfe eiir* 
cumstances attending it underwent much discus- 
sion. A letter bearing the signature of Marcus, 
appeared in the Press upon the subject^ couclied 
in very indignant and very eloquent language. 
Mr. Finnerty was indicted as publisher^ tdei, 
convicted^ and pilloried in consequence. The re^- 
sult^ however^ was considered very ftr from dis* 
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creditable to hini^ and his panishoient was regard- 
ed as a sort of penal triumph. He lims accompa- 
nied by some of the most leading men in the 
country^ aad repeatedly and enthusiastically cheer- 
ed by the populace. The political feeling of the 
4ay was strongly in his fe.vour — the trial bri 
which his paper bad descanted^ was in the mild^ 
est parlance a very singular one ; and niore than 
ail^ it was generally, and, I believe, truly under* 
stood that Mr. Pinnerty might have averted the 
prosecution from himself, by surrendering AfflrcM« 
iip to the vengeance of the government. This, 
tibwever, his principled restrained him from do* 
ing ; and his highly honourable determinaiioti 
Sbnverted^ in the estimation of many, the convict 
ftifb the martyr. Mr. Curran,' who managed his 
deleii^, was not ai^hanred of his intimacy, ' and, 
to iaiy knowledge, held him to the day of his 
death in a veiy high degree of estimation, ^ih* 
iierty was one; of the few admitted to his funeral. 
Currants speech upon the trial df this gentleman, 
is a masterpiece of eloquence, and it is difficult 
to select one passage more splendid than another. 
The following, however, appear to me extreme- 
ly bekutifuL 
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On the lAberty of the Press. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY^ 

*' Other matters have been mentioned^ which I 
must repeat for the same purpose ; that of show- 
ing you that they have nothing to do with the 
question; The learned counsel has been pleased 
to say^ that he comes forward in this prosecution 
as the real advocate for the liberty of the press^ 
and to protect a mild and merciful government 
froiq its licentiousness ; and he has been pl^ed to 
add. that the constitution can never be lost while 
its freedom reipains^ and that its licentiousness 
alone can destroy that freedom. As to that^ gen- 
tlemen^ he might as well have said^ that there is 
only one mortal disease of which a mfin can die : I 
can die the death inflicted by tyranny ; and when he 
comes forward to extinguish this i^per in the ruin 
of the printer by a state prosecution^ in order to 
prevent its dying of licentiousness^ you must judge 
how pandidly he is treating you, both in the fact 
and the reasoning. Is it in Ireland, gentlemen, 
that we are told licentiousness is the only disease 
that can be mortal to the press ? Has he heard of 
nothing else that has been &tal to the freedom of 
publicfl^tion ? I know not whether the printer of 
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tb^ Northern Star ev«r heard of such things in his 
captivity; but I know that his wife and his chil- 
dren are well apprized that a press may be de- 
stroyed in the open day^ not by its own licentious-- 
pess^ but by the licentiousness of a.milkary force. 



As to the sincerity of the declaration, that the state 
has prosecuted in order to assert the freedom ^of 
thepress^. it starts a train of thought^ of melan- 
ch(d|y retrospect and direful prospect^ to which I 
did not think the learned counsel would have 
wishjed to commit your minds. It leads you na- 
tun|% to reflept at what times^ from what motivesj 
and with what consequences^ the government has 
displayed its patriotism^ by these sorts of prosecu- 
tions. As to the motives^ does. history ^ve you a 
single instance in which the state has been pro- 
voked to these conflicts^ except by the fear of truth; 
and by the love of vengeance? Have you ever 
seen the rulers of any country bring forward a pro- 
secution from motives of filial piety^ for libels upon 
their departed ancestors ? Do you read that Eli- 
zabeth directed any of those state, prosecutions^ 
against the libels which the divines of her times 
had written against her Catholic sister ; or against 
the other libels which the sam^ gentleman had 
written against her Protestant father ? No, gen-* 
Uemen, we read of no such thing; but we know 



•be j£d i>Rnjg^ forward a prosecution from mbtitres 
of personal resehtment; and we know that a jury 
was fcriund^ timeserving and mean enough to ffje 
a vetdict> whidi she was ashamed to carry into 
effect I skid^ithe learned counsel drew you back 
^ to tbe times that have been marked by these mi- 
serable conflidts. I see you turn your thoughts to 
the reign of the second James^ 1 see you torii 
^oxir eyes to those pages of governmental aban- 
donment^ of popular degradation^ of expiring li^ 
berty « and merciless and sanguinary persecution ; 
tf> that miserable period^ in which ttie fallen and 
abject state of man> .mi^t have been almost an 
argument inthe moutl ^f the atheist and the bks- 
fihemer/ againfeithe^iistience bf an att-just and ah 
afllTwifle Mrst CaAsfe r if thtf j^orious itera of the re- 
yplMtidte thatrfollowetfiit, :had liot^r^led die im- 
pious inference, by shcwmig, thatif man cleifceii*; 
it is not ia his qwn prdi)er motion * ^at it is wife 
l»^ur and with pain j arid that he caJh continue to 
sifik onlyj until, by <Sie force and pressure of flic 
^sciemt/ the spring of his immortal Acuities afe^ 
quires: that reouperative energy and effort that 
burneft hkn as miany miles al6ft~he sinks, but to 
tisd again. ->|t fe at that period that the state 
««d|S fi^shdhti^ in flie ilestructiori of the press ; it 
iwaita period'like that, that the tyrant prepares for 
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m attack upon the peo[de, by desbx^yidg.lhe li- 
berty of Uie press ; by taking away that shtejtl of 
wisdom and of virtue, behind which the pe(^e are 
invulaerable ; in whose pure atid pc^hibd convex, 
ere the lifted blow has fidlen, he beholds his own 
image, add is turned into stone.: .It is at these 
periods that the honest man dares, not speak, bd" 
cause truth is too dreadtiil to be told. It is th^H 
humanity has no ears, because humani^ has no 
tongue. It is then the proud man scorns to speak, 
but, like a physidan baiBed by the wayward ex- 
cesses of a dying patlfent^ 'retires indignantly from 
the bed of an unhappy wretch, whase ear is too 
fastidious to bear the sound of whtilesdme advice; 
Whose palMe i3toodebaut;hedtobbarth(j'8alUtkry 
foltter'of the medidne' that might redeetu hint ; ail4 
tfaittefore leaves him ta the felonious pieCy of th& 
slaves that talk to him^f life, and strip him beft^ 
he is cold. I do ndt carej gentlein^n, to«)dmust 
too much of your attention, by Mbwiii^ ffijssub^ 
ject through the last century with mmih minute- 
ness ; but the facts are too recent in your mirid not 
to show you that the liberty of the press, and the 
13>erty of the peofde, sink and rise togetiier ; thait 
tile Uberty of speaking, and the Hber^'of acting; 
have shared exactly the same ftite. You must 
have c^Merved in England, that ttieir fete has been 
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the same in the successive vicissitudes of their late 
depression ; and sorry I am to add, that this coun- 
try has exhibited a melancholy proof of their in- 
separable destiny^ through the various and further 
gtages of deterioration down to the period of their 
final extinction ; when the constitution has given 
place to the sword, and the only printer in Ireland/ 
who dares to speak for the people, is now in the 
dock/' 

An Appeal to the Jwy on the Facts which led 

, to the Prosecution. 

'' Gentlemen, Mr. Attorney General has been 
pleased to open another battery upon this publi- 
cation, w^hich I do trust I shall silence, unless I 
flatter myself too much in supposing that hitherto 
my resistance has not been utterly unsuccessful. 
He abuses it for the foul and insolent familiarity of 
its address. Ido clearly understand his idea 2 he 
considers the freedom of the press to be the license 
of offering that paltry adulation which no man 
ought to stqop to utter or to hear; he supposes the 
freedom of the press ought to be like the freedom of 
a kkig^s jester, who, instead of reproving the faults 
of which majesty ought to be ashamed, is base and 
cunning enough, under the mask of servile and 
adiflatQiy censure, to stroke down, and panoper 
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those vices of which it is foolish enough to be vftin^ 
He would not have the press presame to tett the 
Viceroy that the prero^tivectfmercjj^^ 
the benefit of the subjec^^ ^nd not a. gaudy feather A 

tucElntolSie ^aSem to ^hake in the wind^ and 
by the waving of the gay plumage to amuse the 
vanity of the wearer* , He would not have it said 
to. him^that the discretion of the Crown as to 
mercy^ is like the discretion of a court of justke 
as to law ; and that in the^one case^ as well as the 
other^ wherever the propriety of the exercise of it 
appears/ Jt is equally a matter of right. He 
would have the press all fierceness to the people, 
and all sycophancy to power : he woidd have it con^ 
^ider the mad and phrenetic depopulations of au- 
thority, like, the awful and inscrutable dispensa- 
tions, of Providence, and say to the unfeeling and 
despotic despoiler in the bksphettied and insulted 
language of religious resignation — ^^The Lord 
hath given, and tlie Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord !'' But let me condense 
the generality of the learned gentleman's invec'* 
tive into questions that you can conceive. Does 
he mean that the air of this publication is rustic 
and uncourtly ? Does he mean to say, that when 
Marcus presumed to ascend the steps of the Castle, 
and to address the Viceroy, he did not turn out bis 
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tffiH as<he ought to teVe 'done ? • Bnl/ g^nflemeii^ 
]jKta ase nol:a^ juiy of (iavcin^^maaters. . Or does 
ibst genthtoBia mean that &e languiage is coaiiBe 
md v^gw ? If thill be his, tooipGaint^. my jdient 
baSib.ut a.poor advocate. I do'iiot pcetetad tb^be 
a.mig^hty giBtnii[iasiari> or'a formldajble critic ; but 
I would. beg) deaivei to suggest to: yon in seriom 
bvmilityi. that^ free pr^s can be supported only 
byitheaidOttr of men w&o^feeltheproihptihg sting; 
of real or.si^posed capadlyi;': vfbo write fnnii' the 
^thumfim of Tiftae^ or fbe ambition of .praise^ 
ao4 ovAi'^Yfhom^ if you .exi^rds^ the rigQur of iei 
gpebmmatieiil censorship^ you wiH inspire • theaii 
liiiltkaSaiiean an opinion of your integrity as ybtti? 
ivisdomj and inevitably jdrifBthemirom^ their ^^ 
TTundif yoa'do^ rdy upon it^ you: wilt ieduce the 
9picit of :pUblicatio(ni, and: with-it the press of this 
CC9lhtryi -to Mhat it foi .a long intierval> has been^ 
t|« jA^giflter of Urths/^d faxrs^ and fiineMb> <and 
tib^gerieml abuse of the peo^e smd their friends. 
u Bifti'gentielneh.^ in 6rder to bring this charge 
of insotence and vulgarity ta» the test> let me ^k 
y^ui^^whether:you: know/c^ any language Which 
could have adequately described the idea of mercy 
dcaiied when it ought to Imre been granted^ or of 
any pjirasis vigoi^ousehdugb to convey the indigna-* 
tion which an honest man Would have fek upon 
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audi a fitibjeet? Let tnci Iwgrcif you/ fer'a ifio>- 
jneht^ to suppose that ai^oneiof you had beenite 
mnriter: of this, very; se?er6 exposti^atida with the 
YJceroy, and Ihat yoii hadbeerithe witness of th^ 
whole progress of this hev^t>te-be-forgotten cata- 
strophe. Let me suppose that ybu^had Jcnown tUb 
chaise upon which MnDitewas^apprefaehdctd^ the 
€ha^ge of abjuring^tfaat bigob-y which Uad^ra and 
disgraced his countfy; of pledging liiinsdftxirvi^ 
store the people jof his country to thetr place in the 
constitution^ andorf bhuUng hiniself nevoB to faeihe 
betrayer of hisfelkrw^lidio1irei!8rinihq.tieiite]:^ti 
that you had seen him upon that dtargejimatami. 
fipota hiff induiftry> and cdniSned ini!a^ot;r^»l; 
;£hrough the slow ^ndfihgfsring progress, of twelve 
tc#CHiS montbs you JuiTeseen>him.do^finidiiii j. 
dungeon^ shut put from the tomntori use iif air sad 
t»f his own lindte ;- Hiat .day i^c.dBy:you(.had 
tnarkedAe unhappy ca^ive, clU5ered% no sound 
but the cries of hisfamily>^or^ the plinkinglcf chaisai 
thajt you had seen l|im^t Jostivrou^tto :h|a triaf; 
thi^you had seen the vS^and :peljured informnr 
deposing fl^jakist his: (if^ ; that you had seejd the 
drunken^ and worii-out^ and tenrified j ury givie ia d 
verdict of death ; that.you had^to the jury^ wbeit 
tbeir returning4siobriety had brought boLckthf^eon-' 
sciences^ prostrate themselves before the humanity 
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^f the bench; and pray that (he mercy of the Crown 
might save their characters from the reproach of 
-an invduntaiy crime} their consciences from the 
-torture of eternal self-coiidemiiation^ and their 
souk from the indelible stain of innocent blood. 
Let me suppose that you had seen the respite ^ven^ 
and that contrite and honest recommendation 
transmitted to that seat^ whiere mercy was jpre^ 
sumed to dwell ; that new and unheard^af crimes 
are discovered against the informer ; that the SQyal 
m^rcy seems to relent^ and that a new respite is 
isent to the prisoner ; that time is taken^ as the 
learned counsel for the Crown has expressed it^ to 
isee whether mercy could be extended or not! that 
after that period of lingering deliberation passed^ 
a third respite is transmitted ; that the unhappy 
captive himself feels the cheering hope of being 
restored to a family he adored/ t6 a character he 
had never stained^ and to a country that he had 
ever loved; that you "had seen his wife and chit^ 
x£ren upon their knees^ giving those tears tQ gra-» 
titude^ which their locked and frozen hearts could 
not give to anguish and<](espair^ and imploring the 
bleissings of Providence upon his head^ who had 
graciously spared the father^ and restored him to 
his children ; that you have seen the olive-brajich 
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sent into his little ark^ but no sign that the waters 
had subsided. 



'** Alas ! nor wife nor children more 



Shall he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home !'* 

No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads 
him forth to light and life ; but the minister of 
death hurries him to the scene of suffering and of 
shame ; where, unmoved by the hostile array of 
artillery and armed men collected together, to se- 
cure, or to insult, or to disturb him, he dies with 
a solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters 
his last breath in a prayer for the liberty of his 
country. Let me now ask you, if any of you had 
addressed the public ear upon so foul and mon- 
strous a subject, in what language would you have 
conveyed the feelings of horror and indignation ? 
Would you have stooped to the meanness of qua- 
lified complaint — would you have been mean 
enough — —But I entreat your forgiveness — I do 
not think meanly of you. Had I thought so 
meanly of you, I could not suffer my mind to 
commune with you as it has done ; had I thought 
you that base and vile instrument, attuned by hope 
and by fear, into discord and falsehood, from whose 
vulgar string no groan of suffering could vibrate, 
no voice of honour or integrity could speak; let 
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me honestly tell you, I should have scorned to 
string my hand across it — I should have left it to 
a fitter minstrel If I do not therefore grossly err 
in my opinion of you, I could use no language 
upon such a subject as this, that must not lag be- 
hind the rapidity of your feelings, and that would 
not disgrace these feelings, if attempting to de- 
scribe them. Gentlemen, I am not unconscious 
that the learned counsel for the Crown seemed to 
address you with a confidence of a very different 
kind; he seemed to expect a kind of respectful 
sympathy from you with the feelings of the Castle, 
and the griefs of chided authority. Perhaps^ gen- 
tlemen, be may know you better than I do ; if he 
does, he has spoken to you as he ought ; he has 
been right in telUng you, that if the reprobation 
of this writer is weak, it is because his genius 
could not make it stronger ; he has been right in 
telling you that his language has not been braided 
and festooned as elegantly as it might; that he has 
not pinched the miserable plaits of his phraseology, 
nor placed his patches and feathers with that cor- 
rectness of millinery which became so exalted a 
person. If you agree with him, gentlemen of the 
jury; if you think that the man who ventures, at 
the hazard of his own life, to rescue from the deep 
the drowned honour of his country, must not pre- 
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sume upon the guilty familiarity of plucking it by 
the locks^ I have no more to say. Do a courteous 
thing. Upright and honest jurors, find a civil 
and obliging verdict against the printer! And 
when you have done so, march through the ranks 
of your fellow-citizens to your own homes, and 
bear their looks as they pass along, retire to the 
bosom of your fitmilies ; and when you are pre- 
siding over the morality of the parental board, tell 
your children, who are to be the future men of 
Ireland, the history of this day. Form their 
young mrnds by your precepts, and confirm those 
precepts by our own example ; teach them how 
discreetly allegiance may be perjured on the table, 
or loyalty be forsworn in the jury-box ; and when 
you have done so, tell them the story of Orr ; tell 
them of his captivity, of his children, of his crime, 
of his hopes, of his disappointments, of his cou- 
rage, and of his death ; and when you find your 
little hearers hanging upon your lips, when you 
see their eyes overflow with sympathy and sorrow, 
and their young hearts bursting with the pangs of 
anticipated orphanage, tell them that you had the 
boldness and the justice to stigmatize the monster 
— who had dared to publish the transaction ! I /" 
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On the Conduct of the Irish Government and the 

Employment of Informers. 

^^ I tell you therefore^ gentlemen of the jury, it 
is not with respect to Mr. Orr that your verdict is 
now sought ; you are called upon on your oaths to 
say, that the government is wise and merciful, 
that the people are prosperous and happy, that 
military law ought to be continued, that the Bri- 
tish constitution could not with safety b*e restored 
to this country, and that the statements of a con- 
trary import by your advocates in either country 
were libellous and false. I tell you these are the 
questions, and I ask you, can you have the front 
to give the expected answer in the face of a com- 
munity who know the country as well as you do ? 
Let me ask you, how could you reconcile it with 
such a verdict, the gaols, the tenders, the gibbets, 
the conflagrations, the murders, the proclamations 
that we hear of every day in the streets, and see 
every day in the country ? What are the proces- 
sions of the learned counsel himself circuit after 
circuit ? Merciful God ! what is the state of Ire- 
land, and where shall you find the wretched inha- 
bitant of this land ? You may find him perhaps 
in a gaol, the only place of security, I had almost 
said, of ordinary habitation ; you may see him fly- 
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ing by the conflagrations of his own dwelling; or 
you may find his^ bones bleaching in the green 
fields of his country ; or he may be found tossing 
upon the surface of the ocean^ and mingling his 
groans with those tefaipests^ less savage than his 
persecutors, that drift him to a returnless distance 
from his family and his home. And yet with these 
facts ringing in the ears, and staring in the face 
of the prosecutor, you are called upon to say, on 
your oaths, that these facts do not exist. You'are 
called upon, in defiance of shame, of truth, of 
honour, to deny the sufferings under which you 
groan, and to flatter the persecution that tramples 
you under foot. But the learned gentleman is 
further pleased to say that the traverser has 
charged the government with the encouragement 
of informers. This, gentlemen, is another small 
fact that you are to deny at the hazard of your 
souls, and upon the solemnity of your oaths. You 
are upon your oaths to say to the sister country, 
that the government of Ireland uses no such abo- 
minable instruments of destruction as informers. 
Let me ask you honestly, what do you feel, when 
in my hearing, when in the face of this audience, 
you are called upon to give a verdict that every 
man of us, and every man of you, know by the 
testimony of your own eyes to be utterly and abso- 
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lately false ? I speak not now of the public pro- 
clamation of informers^ with a promise of secrecy 
and of extravagant rewarc] ; I speak not of the 
fate of those horrid wretches who have been so 
often transferred from the table to the dock, and 
from the dock to the pillory ; I speak of what your 
own eyes have seen, day after day, during the 
course of this commission from the box whejre you 
^re now sitting ; the number of horrid nn^iscreanta 
>vho avowed upon thdr paths, that they bad conw 
from the seat of government— ^from the C^sde, 
where they had been work^ upon by the fear tA 
death a^d the hopes of compensation, to give erit 
d^nce against their fellow?; that the niiW and 
wholesome councils of this government are boldt^n 
over these catapombg of living death, whwe tho 
wretch that is buried a man, lieij till his heart ha» 
time to fester and dissolve^ and is then dug up a 
witness. Is this fancy, or is it fact ? Have ya» 
not seen him after his resurrection from that tomb, 
after having been dug out of the region of death 
and corruption, make his appearance upon the 
table, the living image of life and of death, and 
the supreme arbiter of both ? Have you not 
marked, when be entered, how the stormy wave 
of the multitude retired at his approach ? Have 
you not marked how the human heart bowed to 
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the supremacy of his power^ in the utidissembled 
homage of deferential honour P How his glance^ 
like the lightning of heaven^ seemed to rive the 
body of the accuse^^ and mark it for the grave^ 
while his voice warned the devoted wretch of woe 
and death; a death which no innocence caa 
escape^ no art elude^ no force resist^ no antidoto 
prevent. There was an antidote — a juror's oath 
— but even that adamantine chain that bound tb0 
integrity of man to the throne of eternal justice^ 
is solved and melted in the breath tliat issues from 
the informer's mouth ; conscience swings from her 
moorinfi:. and the appalled aiid affrighted juror 
con^to hi. ow. «f™ io the sunJder of th, 
victim : 

£t quee sibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere'/* 

Shortly after this trials the year 1798^ a year 
written in blood in the annals of Ireland^ arrived. 
Whether the account of the proceedings of Go- 
vernment, as detailed by Mr. Curran in the pre- 
ceding speech, be true, or whether the natural 
spirit of the Irish people led them to an unjusti- 
fiable discontent against their rulers, it is not for 
me to decide ; but a rebellion was now engen- 
dered, quite unparalleled in the ferocity of its 
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character. The people rose in great strength in 
different quarters^ and a French invasion in some 
degree organized the exasperated rabble. It 
would be revolting to repeat^ and perhaps impos- 
sible to convince the English reader of all the 
miseries which the violence of one party, and the 
fierce, unsparing, and unpitying reprisals of the 
other, inflicted during this frightful period. Mi- 
litary tribunals superseded law — summary execu- 
tions excluded mercy — and rape, murder, torture, 
and conflagration, alternately depopulated and 
deformed the country. At such a season. Justice 
might be said not to have time to deliberate. Her 
victims were often denounced indiscriminately; 
often selected by personal hatred or religious pre- 
judice ; and too often desperately flung upon the 
pile r^fcellion lighted, in the hope that blood might 
drown its conflagration ! It was a tremendous 
scene: Government, on the one hand, terrified 
into desperation ; sedition, on the other, prefer- 
ring death to endurance ; and, in the few inter- 
vals which fatigue, rather than humanity, created. 
Religion waving aloft her " fiery cross," and ex- 
citing her clans to a renewal of the combat ! The 
animosity rose at last to Such an height, that poli- 
tical differences were almost considered as revo- 
lutionary symptoms; and the man who dared he 
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liberal^ seldom escaped the imputation of being^ 
rebellious. The consequence was^ that the prin- 
cipal political opponents of Government i"etired 
from the country. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended^ and the slightest suspicious sur- 
mise was the prelude to a lingering imprison- 
ment. Mr. Curran's situation was at this period 
extremely critical. Many barristers were impli- 
cated in the political transactions of the day ; and 
his language^ always constitutional^ had been^ 
however, always in a tone of high defiance. He 
was certainly marked out by the adherents of 
Government as peculiarly obnoxious ; and many 
there were who would with pleasure have seen 
him ascend that scaffold which he was every day 
despoiling of its almost predestined victims. It is 
said, indeed, that he was at this time indebted for 
his security to the good Lord Kil warden, who^ 
from the very infancy of his professional career, 
seems to. have watched over him like a guardian 
.angel. Be this as it may, however, he plainly 
proved that he was not to be intimidated. He 
stood boldly and even indignantly forward, com- 
mencing what Height be called a system of defen- 
sive denunciation. He advocated the accused ; 
he arraigned the Government; he thundered 
against the daily exhibition of torture ; he held 
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up the informers to universal execration ; and^ at 
the hourly hazard of the bayonet or the dungeon^ 
he covered the selected victim with the shield of 
the constitution. It is at this period of his pro^ 
fessional career that the friend of liberty must de^ 
light to contemplate him. If he had not been^ at 
least politically^ as unstained as the ermine^ he 
must have &llen a victim ; and^ with this consci*" 
ousness^ how nobly does he appear^ wielding all 
the energies of law and eloquence in defence of 
the accused ! Many there are who may well re- 
member him rising in the midst of his military 
audience, only excited by the manifest indigna« 
tion of their aspect to renewed and more undaunt^ 
ed efforts. In every great case of high treason 
he was almost invariably assigned as counsel ; and 
those who have throbbed with delight over the 
eloquence he exhibited^ will grieve to hear that at 
the very time he was oppressed by severe perso- 
nal indisposition^ an^ obliged to submit^ in a few 
months after^ to a very severe surgical operation. 
On his way to London for that purpose^ he paid a 
short visit to Donington Park, in Leicestershire, 
the seat of his noble friend. Lord Moira ; and the 
state of his mind may be inferred from the follow- 
ing beautiful reKc, addressed by him, with a copy 
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of Carolan's Irish airs, to the Lady Charlotte 
Rawdon. 



'^ And she said unto her people, Lo ! heis a wan- 
derer, and in sadness; go, therefore, and give 
him food, that he be not hungry — and wine, that 
he be comforted. And they fed him, and gave 
him wine, and his heart was glad. And when he 
was departing, he said unto her, I will give unto 
thee a book : it containeth the songs of the bards 
of Erin, of the bards of the days that are gone. 
And these bards were prophets, and the griefs of 
the times to come were showed unto them, and 
their hearts were sore troubled, and their songs — 
yea, even the songs of their joy — ^were full of 
heaviness. This book, said he, will I give thee, 
and it shaU be a memorial of the favours thou 
showedst unto me. AncJ I will pray a prayer for 
thee, and it shall be heard, that thy days may be 
happy, and that, if sorrow should come unto thee, 
it may be only for a short time, and that thou 
mayest find comfort, even as I have done, so that 
thou mayest say, even as I have said. Truly I did 
not take heed unto my words when I said that I 
was as one without hope: surely I am not a 
wanderer ; neither am I in a land of strangers.' 
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UNES WRITTEN IN A LEAF OF THE BOOK. 

** By the waters of Babylon we sat down, and wept when we 

remembered thee, O Sion !" 



a 



-Carolan, thy happy love 



No jealous doubts, no pang can prove ; 

Thy generous Lord is kind as brave, 

He loves the bard and scorns the slave ; 

And Charlotte deigns to hear thy lays. 

And pays thee not with thoughtless praise ; 

With flowery wreaths the cup is crowli'd. 

The frolic laugh, the song goes round : 

The ** hall of shells,*' the merry throng 

Demand thy mirth, demalid thy song : 

Her echoes wait to catch thy strain, 

And sweetly give it back again : 

Then, happy bard ! awake thy fire. 

Awake the heart'String of thy lyre, 

Invoke thy muse! — thy muse appears. 

But rob'd in sorrow, rob'd in tears ! 

No blithesome tale, alas! she tells. 

No glories of the hall of shells ; ' 

No joy she whispers to thy lays. 

No note of love, no note of praise. 

But to thy boding thought she shows 

The forms pf Erin's future woes ; 

The wayward fates that crown the slave, 

That mar the wise, that crush the brave; 

The tyrant's frown, the patriot's doom. 

The mother*s tears, the warrior's tomb. 

In vain would mirth inspire thy song, 

Grief heaves thine heart and claims thy tongue—* 

The strain from joy to sadness turns, 

The bard would laugh — the prophet mourns/' 
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He had^ indeed^ at this time fallen into the 
most extreme dejection. His corporal sufFerings 
acutely added to the distress of his mind at the 
melancholy situation of his beloved country : he 
saw that country preyed upon by the very worst 
passions; he felt himself suspected, because he 
had done his duty ; and he determined, should he 
survive his sufferings and his fatigue, to abandon 
Ireland for ever, and ask, as he said himself, a 
grave from America. To this afterwards happily 
relinquished determination, he thus beautifully 
alludes in his speech' in the case of Mr. Justice 
Johnston. 

^' No, my LfOrds, I have no fear for the ultimate 
safety of my client. Even in these very^ acts of 
brutal violence which have bieen committed a- 
gainst him, do I hail the flattering hope of final 
advantage to him; and not only of final advan- 
tage to him, but of better days and more prospe- 
rous fortune for this afflicted country— that coun- 
try of which I have so often abandoned aU hope^ 
and which / have been so often determined to quit 
for ever. 

" Ssepe vale dicto raulta sum deinde locutus, 
Et quasi discedens oscula summa dabam^ 
Indulgens animo, pes tardus crat." 
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But I am reclaimed from that infidel despair. I 
am satisfied^ that, while a man is suflfered to live, 
it is an intimation from Providence that he has 
some duty to discharge^ which it is mean and cri- 
minal to decline. Had I been guilty of that igno- 
minious flight, and gone ta pine in the obscurity 
of some distant retreat, even in that grave I should 
have been haunted by those passions by which my 
life had been agitated — 

" Qufle cura vivos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.'* 

And if the transactions of this day had reached 
me, I feel how my heart would have been- ago*" 
nized by the shame of the desertion ; nor would 
my sufferings have been mitigated by a sense of 
the feebleness of that aid, or the smallness of that 
service, which I could render or withdraw. They 
would have been aggravated by the consciousness 
that, however feeble or worthless they were, I 
should not have dared to thieve them from my 
country. I have repented — I have stayed — and 
I am at once rebuked and rewarded by the hap- 
pier hopes which 1 now entertain. *' 

It is very fortunate that he was thus redeemed 
from that infidel despair, for some of his finest 
flights of eloquence were delivered after that pe- 
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riod. There are some^ and only some^ of these 
preserved, at least in a way to justify his reputa- 
tion. Of others, indeed, by incessant labour, I 
have found some traces, but they are all stamped 
with the sin of the reporters. His fine oration a- 
gainst the Marquis of Headfort shall be given en- 
tire as an Appendix, because its morality is so sub- 
lime and its subject so interesting, that it would 
be a pity to mutilate what may be extensively use- 
ful. In a few years after this speech had been 
delivered, he was, strange to say, through the jo- 
cularity of a common friend, introduced to the 
noUe defendant in St. James's Street. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as has been asserted, that he 
declined all advocacy in actions for criminal con- 
versation from the period of his own domestic 
calamity down to that of the trial against Lord 
Headfort. The feet is, in the very year pre- 
ceding, he obtained one thousand pounds damages 
in the case of PenUand against Clarke. It is 
not reported in the printed volume ; but it was 
tried before Lord Avonmore, the very same judge 
who presided on the trial of Mr. Curran's own 
action. The chief argument against him on that 
lamentable occasion was his own alleged incon- 
stancy ; ftnd there is a most curious passage in 
the speech before me, in which he takes occasion 
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to anticipate that ground of defence, and leaves 
his own opinions on a subject on which, whether 
justly or unjustly, he was supposed to be so much 
interested. This speech is very little known. 

'* There is a species of defence, which perhaps 
the gentlemen on the other side may attempt to 
set up ; I mean that of recrimination : and I have 
been led to think that acts of this kind proved 
against the husband ought not to prevent him 
from recovering damages for the seduction of his 
wife; for the consequence arising from illicit con- 
nexions is widely different with respect to the 
husband and the wife : casual revelry and immo- 
rality in the husband is not supposed to cast an 
indelible disgrace upon the wife, and cannot de- 
fraud the children of their property, by introducing 
a spurious offsprings to which the infidelity of the 
wdfe may lead. Errors of this kind in the bus* 
band may not arise from an actual turpitude of 
heart; he may have committed errors of this 
kind, and yet be a good father; he may be a 
good citizen, he may be a good husband, notwith- 
standing he may not be entirely without blemish. 
I am not speaking of a constant scene of riot and 
excessive debauchery, but of acts whichj though 
they are to be condemned, it is possible to atone 
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for by Bubsequent good conduct. Could the ill 
cpnduct of the husband entail upon the wife the 
character of a prostitute? — No; but the conse-. 
quences resulting from the conduct of the wife 
are of a very different complexion indeed." 

It waa about this period, that^ to the eternal 
ruin of Irish independence, and the eternal dis- 
grace of the Irish Parliament, the Umon passed. 
This is not the place [|to detail the history of that ' 
ill-omened measure ; and I am not sorry that, 
even if it, were, I have not temper for the officcv 
Mr. Curran was not then. in the House of Com- 
monsj but his sentiments on the subject are no 
secret. Indeed, so long before its perpetration as 
the year 1796, with a prophetic spirit, he antici- 
pated at once the attempt and its consequences.' 
" If any one desires to know," s^d he, " what 
an union with Great Britain would be, I will tell 
him. It would be the emigration of every man of 
consequence from Ireland; it would be the par- 
ticipation of British taxes without British trade - 
it would be the extinction of the Irish name as 
people : we should become a wretched colonj 
perhaps leased out to a company of J.ews, as wa 
formerly in contemplation, and governed by a fe^ 
tax-gatherers and excisemen, unless possibly yoi 
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may add fifteen or twenty couple of Irish mem- 
bers^ who might be found every session sleeping 
in their collars under the manger of the British 
minister/' The measure was afterwards pi^oposed 
and carried : and so true has been, at lea^t^ the 
commencement of the prophecy^ that there is 
scarcely a nobleman's house in Dublin which has 
not been converted into an hotel. Even the me- 
tropolitan riesidence of Ireland's only duke wa» 
sold the other day to a literary institution. Alas ! 
if the old duke of Ldnster could hvi look out of 
his grave ! Curran never could keep his temper 
upon the subject of the Union^ and it would not 
be very safe for me to unfold the corruptions of 
which he told me he was at that time conscious. 
—-4 timdy hotoever^ may come ! He was one day, 
shortly. after the debate^ setting his watch at the 
Post-office, which was then opposite the late Par- 
liament-house, when a noble member of the 
House of Lords, who had voted for the Union, 
said to him, with an unblushing jocularity, " Cur- 
ran, what do they mean to do with that useless 
building ? for my part, I am sure I hate even the 
sight of it" — '^ I do not wonder at it, my Lord,'* 
replied Curran, contemptuously ; '^ I never yet 
heard of a murderer who was not afraid of a 
ghost." • 
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About this period he was in tha habit of going 
reguktrly to England^ where he was intimate with 
the leading mm in literatigre apd politics. Ampng 
these^ the late Mr. Home To<d^ appeared to be 
his favourite; their principles very much coin*- 
dded« and he gave^ from al} the men with whoni 
he waa e^er acquainted^ the palm of conver&ationaji 
4S]i:cellence to the philosopher of Purley- With 
Mr. Sheridan^ Ml^dame de Stael, Mr. Monroe — 
the present. President of America^ Mr. Moore^ 
Mr. Goiwm, and, indeedj almpst all the eminent 
chamotfer^ of the day, he was personally acquaintr 
^i. Dis iutimf^y . with the latter gentleman^ pd;r*- 
tieularljf^ wasjof lf>Pg duration, find he vwy mudi 
lesteem!^ ihim. Indieed, sq reciprocal was thei? 
affisction for one another, that ^r. Godwin hs^; 
dedicated \kU test noyel to '' the memory of Cur? 
iBA^ tite smoeresijTimd he ever had. ^ The dedir 
cation, of which there is m living man but might 
be proud, is veiy creditfihle to the indep^d^i^ce 
of Mr. Godwin's character. Indeed, during their 
entire intercourse, the most unrestrained sincerity 
£ilisted ; and of this, upon the part of Godwin, 
Curran used to relate a very ludicrous and cha- 
racteristic instance. Godwin had gone on a visit 
to the Priory^ where he had at once an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the society of his friend and of 

« 2 
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studying the manners of a new people. During 
the visits one of those forensic occasions occurred 
which called forth the full display of Curran's ora- 
torical talents. He was naturally anxious that his 
English guest should hear him to advantage; and 
he not only brought him to court in his carriage; 
but took care that he should have every convenient 
accommodation in the gallery. The cause came 
on ; Curran exerted all his powers ; and never, 
in the opinion of many, with happier effect. The 
carriage was ordered, and the orator took his stai- 
tion, fully prepared for Godwin's valuable eulo* 
gium. There wa3 the most provoking silence : 
the weather, the bridges, the buildings, in short, 
the most common-place topics, alone interrupted 
it. Curran at length lost all patience : '' What 
did you think, my dear Godwin^ of our cause to- 
day ?^'' — ^^ O ! I had forgotten,'* answered the phi- 
losopher, with the utmost apathy ; ^' I am very 
glad I heard you, Curran ; I think I can now form 
some idea of your majnner !" The panegyric was 
certainly not very extravagant ; and Curran never 
failed afterwards, with the most jocular simplicity^ 
half jest, half earnest, to relate it as an instance 
t)f Godwin's ^mcmt of taste. 



With Lord Erskine, his celebrated rival at the 



\ 
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English bar, he was also in habits of some' inti- 
macy. He had a very high respect for his powers ; 
but, aware of the comparison which the world na- 
turally instituted between them, he rather avoided 
the topic. His Lordship, it is said, once provok- 
ed a sarcasm from Curran ; very unusual, indeed, 
for his wit was not ill-natured. It was a few 
years after the Irish Union, and immediately after 
Mr. Grattan's debut in the Imperial Parliament. 
The conversation after dinner naturally turned 
on the very splendid display of the Irish orator. 
Lord Erskine, as Curran imagined, exhibited ra- 
ther an uncalled-for fastidiousness, and of. Mr. 
Grattan's fame he was almost as jealous as of his 
own. The conversation proceeded. ^' Come, 
come,"' isaid his Lordship, '^ confess at once, Cur- 
ran, was not Grattan a little intimidated at the 
idea of a first appearance before the British Par- 
liament ?" The comparison galled Curran to the 
quick. '^ Indeed, my Lord, I do not think he 
was ; nor do I think he had any reason ; when 
he succeeded so splendidly with so eloquent and 
so discriminating a body as the Irish House of 
Commons, he need not have apprehended much 
from any foreign criticism." — '' Well, but, Cur- 
ran, did he not confess he was afraid, no matter 
what might be the groundlessness of his appre- 

43 
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hensionS'*— did you not heetr him say so ? Come, 
come/* cohtiniled his Lordship^ a little pertina- 
ciously—^' Indeed, my good Lord, I never did — 
Mr. G rattan is a very modest man — he never ^eaks 
of himself :'* was the sarcastic and silencing re- 
joinder. 

Some time afterwards they met at the table of 
sin illustrious personage. The royal host, with 
hmch complimentary delicacy^ directed the con- 
rersation to the profession of his celebrated visi* 
tors. Lord Erskine very eloquently took the 
lead. He descanted in terms which few other 
men could command on the interesting duties of 
the bar, and the hig^ honours to which its success 
conducted. '' No man in the land,'* said he, 
^' need be ashamed to bdong to such a profession: 
for my part, of a noble family myself, I fdt no 
degradation in practising it ; it has added, hot on- 
ly to my wealth, but to my dignity.'' Curran was 
silent ; which the host observing, called for his 
opinion. '' Lord Erskine,'' said he, '' has so elo- 
quently described all the advantages to be derived 
from the profession, that I hardly thought my 
poor opinion was worth adding ; but perhaps it 
was — perhaps I am a better practical instance of 
its advantages even than his Lordship — he was 
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ennobled by birth before he came to it ; but it 
has/' said he^ makings an obeisance to his host--^ 
'^ it has in my person raised the son of a peasant 
to the table of his Prince'* Nothing in the worlds 
perhaps^ could be more dignified than the humi- 
lity of the allusion. But Mr. Curran had too 
great a mind not to feel that he was in reality en- 
nobled by the obscurity of his origin. The acci- 
dent of birth is surely no personal merit of its pos- 
sessor ; and too true it is^ that the pure fountain 
of hereditary honour often degenerates into a pol- 
luted channel. But the founder of his own dig- 
nities creates himself that pedigree, which, ac- 
cording to their conduct, may either shame or 
ennoble his posterity. During the short peace of 
1803 he revisited Prance, a country which, of 
course, he had not seen for many years. He was 
intimate with several distinguished characters, 
and amongst the rest he was fond of recollecting 
the celebrated Abbe Gregoire. To the C!onsular 
levees, however, he could not be admitted, as he 
never had been introduced at the British court, a 
preliminary which was, it seems, indispensable in 
the republican etiquette. On his return home, 
when questioned whether he had been introduced 
to Buonaparte, he quaintly answered, thatrioper^ 
son who had not been baptized at St. James's, 

q4 
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could be confirmed at St. Cloud. During th» 
visit he fell into the deepest melancholy, saw no 
one, and, by his neglect of some old and exiled 
friends, incurred from them the imputation of for- 
getfulness. Amongst these was Mr. Plowden, 
the author of some celebrated tracts on Irish his- 
tory. This called from Plowden the foDowing 
letter ; and Mr. Curran's reply must show more 
fully than any delineation of mine, the dejectioD 
into which he had fallen. 

" Mr. Plowden did himself the honour of calling 
to take leave of Mr. Curran on his return, to Ire- 
land. He has heard that he finds himself cold, 
and is displeased or disgusted with every thing in 
Paris. Mr. Plowden for a short time fondly 
hoped that a forlorn and deserted exile might have 
proved an exception." 

To J. P. Curran, Esq. 

DEAR PLOWDEN, 

" How could you send me so unkind a 
farewell r Since my coming hither, 1 have been 
in miserable health and spirits. I am sorry you 
could have thought my going a great distance to 
drop my name, the smallest proof of respect or 
esteem ; had I thouglit so, I would not have been 
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insolvent. I fear you must have been a fellow* 
sufferer, or you could not on such grounds sus- 
pect me of cooling in my esteem for your talents, 
or concern for the adverse accidents which I fear 
are the ifiseparahle concomitants of virtue and 
genius. 1 am not without hope that I may soon 
again return hither, and then I shall take care to 
give no cause for your chiding. However, I can- 
not but say, that I feel more pleasure than pain 
when I have to put up with some little jealousies 
in those I most regard, when they proceed more 
from their suspicions than from my delinquency. 
Good bye for a while, and don't be disposed to 
doubt of the real friendship and kindness of 
yours very truly, J. P. C/' 

.To this Mr. Plowden sent a farewell answer, 
concluding, in my mind, mostjustit/ thus* ''May 
you long live happy, and never cease to bear the 
honourable badge of singularity as the onfy Irish 
senator of spotless and unexampled consistency 
through life !" — It is but fair to say, that as I have 
only copies without dates; I am not certain whe- 
ther this correspondence took place in 1803 or 
1814 : however, it is but too true that the state of 
his mind was quite similar on both occasions. 
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Soon after his arrival in Ireland^ he was moe^ 
unfortunately again afforded an opportunity of 
exhibiting his splendid powers in cases of high 
treason. After the dreadful tempest of 1798^ the 
country seemed to have fallen into a natural re- 
pose. Government was beginning to relax in its 
severities — ^the Habeas Corpus act was again in 
operation — the Union had been carried^ and this 
once kingdom was gradually sinking into the hu- 
mility of a contented province. All of a sudden^ 
the government unprepared^ the pe(^le unsuspi- 
cious^ and the whole social system apparently 
proceeding without impediment or apprehension, 
an insurrection brokie out in Dublin^ which was 
attended with some melancholy, and at first 
threatened very serious consequences. At the 
head of this insurrection was Robert Emhett, a 
young gentleman of respectable &mily^ interest* 
ing manners^ and most extraordinary genius. He 
ha4 been very intimate in Currants family, and 
was supposed to have had a peculiar interest in its 
happiness. To that intimacy he feelingly alluded 
afterwards on his trial when he said — ^^ For the 
public service I abandoned the worship of another 
idol whom I adored in my soul/' — It is remarkable 
enough, that some years before^ his brother Mr. 
Thomas Addis Emmett had with Doctor Mac 
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Nevin dnd £^everal other discontented characters 
been deported to America, where he is now prac- 
tising at the bar of New York with eminent suc- 
cess. H^ is a nmn of very resplendent genius^ 
and indeed it seemed to be hereditary in his fa- 
ihily. His father was state physician^ and his 
brother Tettijie, who died at the age of thirty, 
liad Blready attained the very summit of his pro-* 
fession. Btit Uie person wh6se fate exdted the 
jtnost powerful interest w^ the unfortunate Ro- 
bert. He was but just twenty-three, had gra- 
duated in ni[\'iility College, and was gifted with 
abilities and virtues which rendered him an abject 
of universal esteem and admiration. Kvery one 
loved-^every one respected him — ^bis fate made 
kn impression on the University whtbh has not 
;et been obliterated* His mind waii naturally 
melancholy and romantic — he had fed it from the 
pure fountain of classic literature, and might be 
said to have lived, not so much in the scene around 
him as in the society of the illustrious and sainted 
dead. The poets of antiquity were his companions 
— its patriots his models, and its republics his ad- 
miration. , He had but just entered upon the 
world, full of the ardour which such studies might 
be supposed td have excited, and unhappily at a 
period in the history of his coutatry, when such 
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noble feelings were not only detrimental but dan- 
gerous. It is but an ungenerous loyalty which 
would not weep over the extinction of such a spirit. 
The irritation of the Union had but just subsided. 
The debates upon that occasion he had drank in 
with devotion^ and doctrines were then promul- 
gated by some of the ephemeral patriots of the 
day^ well calculated to inflame minds less ardent 
than Robert Emmett's. Let it not be forgotten 
by those who affect to despise his memory^ that 
men matured by experience^ deeply read in the 
laws of their country^ and venerated as the high 
priests of the constitution^ had but two years be- 
fore, vehemently, eloquently, and earnestly, in the 
very temple itself, proclaimed resistance to be a 
duty. Unhappily for him, his mind became as it 
were drunk with the delusions of the day, and he 
formed the wild idea of emancipating his country 
from her supposed thraldom by the sacrifice of his 
own personal fortune, and the instrumentality of 
a few desperate and undisciplined followers. On 
the 23d day of July 1803, this rebellion, if it can 
be called such, arose in Dublin ; and so unpre- 
pared was Government for such an event, that it 
is an indisputable fact, that there was not a single 
ball with which to supply the artillery. Indeed, 
had the deluded followers of Emmett common 
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sense or common conduct^ the Castle of Dublin 
must have fallen into their possession ; and what 
fortunately ended in a petty insurrection^ might 
have produced a renewal of the disastrous 984 
Much depends upon the success of the moment ; 
and there was no doubt, there were very many in- 
dolent or desponding malcontents, whom the sur- 
render of that citadel would have roused into 
activity. However, a very melancholy and cala- 
mitous occurrence is supposed at the moment to 
have diverted Emmett's mind from an object so 
important. Lord Kilwarden, the then Chief Jus^ 
lice, the old and esteemed friend of Mr. Curran, 
was returning from the country, and had to pai» 
through the very street of the insurrection. He 
was recognised — seized, and inhumanly murdered, 
against all the entreaties and commands of Em- 
mett. This is supposed to have disgusted and 
debilitated him. He would not wade through 
blood to liberty, and found too late, that treason 
could not be restrained even by the authority it 
acknowledged. Lord Kilwarden died like a judi- 
cial hero. Covered with pike- wounds and fainting 
from. loss of blood, his last words were, " Let no 
man perish in consequence of my death, but by 
the regular operation of the laws,"— words which 
should be engraven in letters of gold upon his mo- 
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nument. Speaking of him afterwards during die 
subsequent trials, Mr. Curran said, '^ It is impoflh 
sible for any man having a head or a heart to look 
at this infernal transaction without horror. I had 
known Lord Kilwarden for twenty years. No 
man possessed more strongly than he did two 
qualities — he was a lover of humanity and justice 
almost to a weakness, if it can be a weakness.'" 
The result of this murder was the paralysis of the 
rebels, and the consequent arrest of Erami^ 
There was found in his depot a little paper ia 
which was drawn up a sort of analysis of his owa 
mind, and a supposition of the state in which it 
was likely to be in case his pro^cts ended in dis- 
appointment. It is an admirable portraiture of 
enthusiasm. "\ have but little time/^ be says^ 
^' to look at the thousand difficukies which lie- be- 
tween me and the completion of my prefects. 
That those difficulties will likewise disappear, I 
have ardent, and, I trust, rational hopes; but if it 
is not to be the case, I thank €rod for ha^ng gifted 
me with a sanguine disposition : to that disposition 
I run from reflection ; and if my hopes are with- 
out foundation — if a precipice is opening under 
my feet from which duty will not suffer me to run 
back, I am grateful for that sanguine disposition 
which leads me to the brink and throws me down. 
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while my eyes are still raised to that vision of 
happiness which my fancy formed in the bit." 
On the 19th of September 1803^ he was brought 
to trials and of course convicted. Indeed^ his ob- 
ject appeared to be to shield his character rather 
from the imputation of blood than of rebellion; 
and it is but an act of justice to his memory to say^ 
that, so far as depended upon him/ there was no* 
thing of inhumanity imputable. Mr. Curnin was, 
I beUeve, originally assigned him as counsel^ but 
this arrangement was afterwards interrupted^ 
Nothing could exceed the public an/aety to heaj; 
the trial : however, the audience was exclusivf^ly 
military — there was not a person in coloured 
clothes in the court-house. E^mmett remained 
perfectly silent until asked by the court, in the 
usual form, what he hp.d to say why sentence of 
death and execiation should not be passed upon 
him. His speech upon tbat occasion is now 
scarcely to be fliet with. The following is a copy 
of it, published by a gendetiian of the bar, ^/ho 
was esteemed a very accurate reporter, and i^vas 
one of the Crown counsel on the occasion. 

Mr. Emmett's Speech. 

'' Why the sentencsf of the law should not be 
passed upon me, I, have nothing to say— why the 
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sentence which in the public mind is usually at- 
tached to that of the lawj ought to be reversed, I 
have much to say. I stand here a conspirator — 
as one engaged in a conspiracy for the overthrow 
of the British government in Ireland; for the fact 
of which I am to suffer by the law ; for the mo- 
tives of which I am to answer before God. — I am 
ready to do both. Was it the only feet of trea- 
son — was it that naked fact alone with which I 
stood charged ? Was I to suffer no other punish- 
ment than I'he death of the body, I would not ob- 
trude on your attention ; but having received the 
sentence, I woiild bow my neck in silence to the 
stroke. But, my Lords, I, well know, that when 
a man enters into a conspiracy, he has not only 
to combat against the difficulties of fortune, but 
to contend with the still more insurmountable 
obstacles of prejudice : — ^and that if, in the end, 
fortune abandons him, and delivers him over 
bound into the hands of the law, his character is 
previously loaded with calumny and misrepresen- 
tation — ^for what purpose, I know not, except that 
the prisoner, thus weighed down both in body 
and mind, may be delivered over a more unresist- 
ing victim to condemnation . It is well : — but the 
victim being once obtained and firmly in your 
povrer, let him now unmanacle his reputation. 
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Not, my Lfords, that I have much to demand from 
you, — it is a claim on your memory, rather than 
on your candour, that I am making. I do not 
ask you to believe implicitly what I say. I do not 
hope that you will let my vindication ride at an- 
chor in your breasts ; — I , only ask you to let it 
float upon the surface of your recollection, till it 
comes to some more friendly port to receive it, 
and give it shelter against the heavy storms with 
which it is buffeted. I am charged with being 
an emissary of France, for the purpose of inciting 
insurrection in the country, and then delivering it 
over to a foreign enemy. It is false ! I did not 
wish to join this country with France, I did join 
— I did not create the rebellion— not for Prance ; 
but for its liberty. It is true, there were com- 
munications between the United Irishmen and 
France : — it is true, that by that, the war was no 
surprise upon us. There is a new agent at Paris, 
at this moment, negotiating with the French go- 
vernment to obtain from them an aid sufficient to 
accomplish the separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land ; and before any expedition sails, it is intend-^ 
ed to have a treaty signed, as a guarantee, simi- 
lar to that which Franklin obtained for America. 
Whether they will do that now, England, you 
may judge. But the only question with the pro- 
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visional government was, whether Prance should 
come to this country as an enemy ? whether she 
should have any pretext for so doing ? whether 
the people should look to Prance as their only 
deliverer, or, through the medium and control of 
the provisional government, attain their ohject? 
It is not now that I discovered, or the rest of the 
provisional government of Ireland feel, what it is 
that binds slates together. They well know, my 
Lords, that such a disposition exists only in pro- 
portion to its mutuality of interest ; and wherever 
that mutuality does not exist, no written articles 
can secure the inferior state, nor supply the means 
of protecting its independence. In this view, it 
never was the intention of the provisional govern- 
ment of Ireland to form a permanent alliance 
with France; well knowing, that if th6re is be- 
tween states a permanent mutual interest, more 
or less, though treaties may be made, yet, for the 
most part, it is not the treaty which binds them 
together, but a sense of common interest; and 
where that interest does not exist, treaties are 
soon represented as unjust — they are qualified 
and interpreted at pleasure, and violated under 
any pretext. Under these views, it never was 
the intention to form a permanent treaty with 
Prance ; and in the treaty which they did make. 
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they had the same guarantee which America had, 
that an independent government should be estab- 
lished in the country, before the French should 
come. — God forbid that I should see my country 
under the hands of a foreign power! On the 
contrary, it is evident from the introductory para- 
graph of the address of the provisional govern- 
ment of Ireland, that every hazard attending an 
independent effort, was deemed preferable to the 
more fatal risk of introducing a French army in- 
to the country. For what ? When it has liber- 
ty to maintain and independence to keep, may no 
consideratiori induce it to submit ! If the French 
come as a foreign enemy, O my countrymen ! 
meet them on the shore, with a torch in one hand 
— a sword in the other : receive them with all the 
destruction of war — immolate them in tlieir boats, 
before our native soil shall be polluted by a foreign 
foe. If they succeed in landing, fight them on 
the strand, burn every blade o( grass before them, 
as they advance ; raze every house ; and, if you 
are driven to the (Centre of your country, collect 
your provisions, your property, your wives and 
your daughters — form a circle around them — 
fight while two men are left ; and when but one 
remains, let that man set fire to the pile, and re- 
fease himself and the families of bis fallen coun- 
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tryraen from the tyranny of Prance. DeHver ray 
country into the hands of France ! — Look at the 
proclamation. — Where is it stated ? Is it in that 
part, where the people of Ireland are called upon 
to show the world, they are competent to take . 
their place among nations ? that they have a right , 
to claim acknowledgment as an independent coun- 
tfy^ ^y the satisfactory proof of their capability 
of maintaining their independence ? — by wrest- 
ing it from England, with their own hands ? Is it 
in that part, where it is stated, that the system has 
been organized within the last eight months, 
without the hope of foreign assistance, and which 
the renewal of hostilities has not accelerated ? Is 
it in that part, which desires England not to 
create a deadly national antipathy between the 
two countries ? Look then to another part of the 
proclamation — look at the military regulations : — 
is there a word introduced from the French no- 
menclature ? — Are not all the terms English — all 
the appellations of the intended constituted autho- 
rities, English ? Why then say, the system was 
from France? — Yes, there was one argument 
urged; one quotation from the proclamation relied 
upon, to prove that we must have meant to resort 
to Frjince. '' You are to show to us, that you 
have something in reserve wherewith to crush. 
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hereafter, not only a greater exertion on the part 
of the people ; but a greater exertion, rendered 
still greater by foreign assistance/' Prom which 
an inference is drawn, that foreign assistance is 
the support of the present system. Because you 
are called upon to show, that your strength is 
such, that you can put down the present attempt 
without bringing out all your force — ^to show, that 
you have something in reserve, wherewith to 
crush hereafter ; therefore, the conclusion drawn 
is, because a future exertion may be rendered 
greater by foreign assistance, that foreign assist- 
ance is the foundation of the present exertion. 
But it is said, we must hav^ it in view to deliver 
up the country to France; and this is not at- 
tempted to be proved upon any ground, but that 
of assertion. — It is not proved from our declara- 
tions or actions ; because every circumstance at- 
tending the attempt which took place, shows that 
our object was to anticipate France. How could 
we speak of freedom to our countrymen — how as- 
sume such an exalted motive, an4 meditate the 
introduction of a power which has been the ene- 
my of freedom wherever she appears ? See how 
she has behaved to other countries. How has she 
behaved to Switzerland, to Holland, and to Italy ? 
Could we expect'better conduct towards us ? No ! 

r3 
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Let not then any man calumniate my memory by 
believing that I could have hoped for freedom 
from the government of France, or that I would 
have betrayed the sacred cause of the liberty of 
my country, by committing it to the power of her 
most determined foe. With regard to this, I 
have one observation to make : — It h^s been 
stated that I came from abroad. — If I had been 
in Switzerland, I would have fought a^inst the 
French ; for 1 believe the Swiss are hostile to the 
French. — Ip the dignity of freedom, I would have 
expired on the frontiers of that country, and they 
should have entered it only by passing over my 
lifeless corse.- — But if I thought the people were 
favourable to the French — I have seen so much 
what the consequences of the failure of revolu- 
tions are — the oppressions of thp higher upon the 
lower orders of the people — I say, if I saw them 
disposed to admit the French, I would not join 
them, but J would put myself between the French 
and the people, not as a victim — but to protect 
them from subjugation, ai|d endeavour to gain 
their confidence, by sharing in their danger. 
So would I have done with the people of Ireland, 
and so would I do, if I was called upon to-mor- 
row. Our object was to effect a separation from 
England. — 
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The court here interrupted the prisoner. 

Lord Norhwy. At the moment yoaare called 
upon to show why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against you, according to law, you 
are making an avowal of dreadful treasons, and 
of a determined purpose of persevering in them ; 
which I do believe has astonished your audience. 
The court is most anxious to give you the utmost 
latitude of indulgence to address them, hoping 
that such indulgence would be not abused by an 
attempt to vindicate the most criminal measures 
and principles, through the dangerous medium of 
eloquent, but perverted talents. I beseech you^ 
therefore, to compose your mind, and to recollect, 
that the patient attention with which you have 
been listened to, is unparalleled in the history of 
any other country, that did not enjoy the benign 
nant temper of the British law. You should make 
some better atonement to expiate your own crimes, 
and to alleviate the misfortunes you have brought 
upon your country ; with which country, and with 
your God, I entreltt you to make your peace. You 
must be aware that a court of justice, in end&- 
yburing to control and do away the bad effect of 
desperate sentiments, which have been thus pro- 
rnulgated, as the effusions of a disturbed and agi- 
tated mind, is but fulfilling that duty whicKitowed 
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to the oflfended laws of an injured country. You, 
Sir^ had the honour to be a gentleman by birth ; 
and your father filled a respectable situation under 
the Government ; you had an elder brother^ whom 
death snatched away; and who^ when living, was 
one of the greatest ornaments of the bar : the laws 
of his country were the study of his youth ; and 
the study of his maturer life was to cultivate and 
support them. He left you a proud example to 
follow ; and if he had lived he would have given 
your talents the same virtuous direction as his own, 
and have taught you to admire and preserve that 
constitution^ for the destruction of which you have 
conspired with the most profligate and abandon- 
ed^ and associated yourself with ostlers, bakers, 
butchers, and such persons, whom you invited to 
<:ouncils, when you erected your provisional go- 
vernment. When you sallied forth at midnight 
with such a band of assassins^ and found yourself 
implicated in their atrocities, your heart must have 
lost all recollection of what you were. You had 
been educated at a most virtuous and enlightened 
scfminary of learnings and amidst the ingenuous 
youth of your country, many of whom now sur- 
round you, with the conscious pride of having 
taken up arms to save their country against your 
attacks upon it ; and amongst them there may be 
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a throb of indignant sorrow^ which would say^ 
Had it been an open enemy^. I could have borne 
it ; but that it should be my companion and my 
friend ! — 

Mr. Emmett. My Lord. 

Lard Norbury. If you have any thing to urge 
in point of law, you will be heard; but what you 
have hitherto said, confirms and justifies the ver* 
dictiof the jury. 

Mr. Emmett. My Lord, I did say, I have no- 
thing to offer why the sentence of the law should 
not pass upon me. But if that is all I am asked, 
that is not all I am to suffer, even from the voice 
of those who surround me. But the judge, when 
he pronounces the sentence of the law, does not 
. confine himself to the mere form which is prescrib*- 
ed — he feels it a duty, I am sure from pure mo- 
tives/to give an exhortation to the prisoner. The 
judges sometimes think it their duty to dwell up- 
on his motives. What I claim^ then, is this — to 
free my character from a foul imputation. Though 
you, my Lord, sit there as a judge, and I stsmd 
here as a culprit, yet you are but a man ; and I 
am a man also ; and when you, or any other 
judge, speak against the motives of a dying man, 
I do conceive it to be the right of the dying man 
<— that it is his duty ~to vindicate his character 
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and his vie\|vs from aspersion. If I say any thing 
contrary to the law^ Your Lordship may stop me^ 
and I will submit immediately on being corrected. 
But it is hardly possible^ when I am justifying my 
motives^ to avoid mentioning some which must 
be disagreeable to those I address. All I can say 
is^ that th^y should have* been passed over in si- 
lence. If my motives are not to be justified^ no- 
thing should be said but the pronouncing of the 
sentence. If I atfi not permitted to vindicate my 
character^ let no man dare to calumniate my mo- 
tives. If I mk permitted to go on 

Ijord Norbury. You have learning and discri- 
mination enough to know^ that if a judge were to 
sit in a court of justice to hear any man proclaim 
treason^ aiid to proceed to unwarrantable lengths 
in order to captivate or delude the unwary, or to 
<:irculMe opiniouQ or principles of the most dan- 
gerous tendency, for the purposes of mischief, it 
would be an insult to the law and to the justice of 
the country, for which those would b^ responsible 
who preside ; but in every matter relevant to your 
own case^ you h^ve every indulgence. 

Mr. Emmett. Then I have nothing more to 
say, if ] an^ not permitted to vindicate, myself* 
Vindication rests upon abstract principle, and the 
views with \yhich that principle is appBed. I did 
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wish to state hofh. I did wish to state the views • 
which I had^ without presuming to make applica- 
tion of them to any body. I can only say^ that 
tny motiv^^^ atid abhorrence of the spilling of 
bloods resulti^d fropi an ardent attachment to my 
cQuntry, from a sense of public duty, in which I 
have been brought up from the age of ten years. 
I had hpped that such a thing ^^ public principle 
might h^v§ existed. But if I go to my grave 
with this imputation cast upon me this day^ that I 
wished fpt* personal aggrandizement and domit 
nion, I would go with a heavy weight upon my 
mind. I appeal to (every man who heard it, not 
to believe it. I WQUld appeal to those who cannot 
hear what I am now. pentiitted to say, to follow 
the^ Attorney Cjeneral, and discharge it altogether 
from their minds. Let it remain in silence — in 
charitable silence. I have now done. I have 
burned out my lamp of life. For the public ser- 
vice I abandoned the worship of another idol I 
adored ip xny heart. My ministry is now ended; 
I am now to receive my reward. I am going to 
my cold grave ; I have one request to make — let 
there be no inscription on my tomb — ^let no man 
write my epitaph— no man can write my epitaph. 
I am here re^dy to die ; I am not allowed to vin- 
dicate wy character ; no man shall dare to vindi- 
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cate my character : and^ when I am prevented 
from vmdicatin^ my self» let no man dare to calum- 
niate me. Let my character and my motives 
repose in obscurity and peace^ till other times and 
other men can do them justice : — ^then shall my 
character be vindicated ; then niay my epitaph be 
written. 

Lord Norbury. I was in hopes that I might 
have been able to recall you to a more composed 
state of mind^ suitable to the melancholy situation 
in which you are placed. I lament that it was 
vain to attempt it. A different conduct would 
more become a man who had endeavoured to 
overthrow the laws and the liberties of his coun- 
try, and who had vainly and wickedly substituted 
the bloodly proscriptions of the provisional go- 
vernment, in the room of the most temperate, 
mild, and impartial justice, with which a free 
country was ever blessed. Had you been tried 
under the system of your own invention, you 
would not have been listened to for an instant, 
but your code would have crushed the inventor. 
And such has been the well-known fate of most of 
the leaders of modern republicanism, when such 
talents and dispositions as yours have been re- 
sorted to, that the prostituted pen of every revo- 
lutionary raver might be put in requisition to 
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madden the multitude^ and to give sovereignity 
to the mob. 

Mr. EmmetL I beg pardon — I wish to mention 
one thing ; which is^ to state expressly^ that I did 
not come from France ; I did not create the con- 
spiracy—I found it when I arrived here ; I was 
solicited to join it ; I took time to consider of it^ 
and I was told expressly^ that it was no matter 
whether I did join it or not, it would go on. I 
then, finding my principles accord with the mea* 
sure^ did join it; and, under the same circum- 
stances^ would do so again. 

These were the last words which Robert Em- 
mett ever spoke in public ; and these words de- 
liberately avowed and jui^tified the conduct for 
which his life had been pronounced the forfeit 
Indeed^ he does not appear to have been a young 
mati upon whose mind adversity could produce 
any effect. He was buoyed up by a characteristic 
enthusiasm ; and this, tempered as it was by the 
utmost amenity of manners, rendered him an ob- 
ject of love and admiration^ even in his prison. 
Of his conduct there I have had, well authenti- 
cated, some very curious anecdotes. 

,One day, previous to his trial, as the governor ' 
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is a brief sketch of the man who originated the 
last state trials in which Mr. Curran acted as an 
advocate. Upon his character, of course, diflFerent 
parties will pass diflFerent opinions. Here he suf- 
fered the death of a traitor — in America his me- 
mory is as tlDat of a martyr, and a full length por- 
trait of him, trampling on a crown, is one of their 
most popular sign -posts. Of his high honour Mr. 
Curran had perhaps even an extravagant opinion. 
Speaking of him to me one day, he said, " I would 
have believed the word of Emmett as soon as the 
oath of any one I ever knew;*' Our conversation 
originated in reference to some expressions said 
to have fallen from him during his trial, reflecting 
on Mr. Plunket, who was at that time Solicitor 
General. However, the fact is, that Mr. Plunket's 
enemies invented the whole story. Emmett never, 
even by implication, made the allusion ; and lam 
very happy that my minute inquiries on the sub- 
ject enable me to add an humble tribute to the 
name of a man who is at once an ornament to his 
profession and his country — a man whom Mr. 
Curran himself denominated the Irish GyUppiis, 
'' in whom,'* said he, '' were concentrated all the 
energies and all the talents of the nation/' It is 
quite wonderful with what malignant industry the 
enemies of integrity and genius circulated this 
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calumny upon Mr. Plunkett, But the Irish na- 
tional aptitude for scanclal has unfortunately now 
become naturalized into a proverb ! Very far is it 
from my intention to disobey the last request of 
£mmett by attempting to place any inscription 
upon his tomb — that must await the pen of an 
impartial posterity ; and to that posterity his fate 
will go, were there no other page to introduce it 
than that of the inspired author of Lalla Rookh^ 
who was his friend and contemporary in college^ 
and who thus most beautifully alludes to him in 
his Irish melodies : 

O breathe not his name ! let it sleep in the shade ^ 

Where, cold and unhonoured, his relics are laid ! 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed. 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o'er his head. 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall loug keep his memory gpreen in pur souls. 

On the trials which succeeded this insurrec- 
tion^ Mr. Curran was frequently assigned as 
counsel for the prisoners. Of the speeches pro- 
nounced upon those occasions^ the most brilliant, 
perhaps, was that delivered by him in defence of 
Owen Kirwan, on the Ut day of October 1803. 
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This speech has also been reported ; and I shril 
follow the plan which I had laid down as to those 
which are already in circulation, by selecting only 
such passages as appear to tne the most highly 
finished and the most characteristic of their author. 

The Comparison of his SitvMmi in 1803 with 

that of 1798. 

" He could not, however, but confess, that he 
felt no small consolation when he compared his 
present with his former situation upon similar oc* 
casions. In those sad times to which he alluded, 
it was frequently his fate to come forward to the 
Spot where he then stood, with a body sinking 
under infirmity and disease, and a mind broken 
with the consciousness of public calamity, created 
and exasperated by public folly. It had pleased 
Heaven that he should live to survive both those 
afflictions, and he was grateful for its mercy. " I 
now,'' said he, ^' come here through a composed 
and quiet city : I read no expression in any &ce 
save such as marks the ordinary feelings of social 
life, or various characters of civil occupation. I 
see no frightful spectacle of infuriated power or 
suflFering humanity. I see no tortures — I hear no 
shrieks. I no longer see the human heart charred 
in the flame of its own vile and paltry 'passion — 
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Mftck and bk)Ddldds<-Hdipabie onljr'Qf cafichib^ and^. 
coiiimunicatihg that desfaractii^e fiie by winch ib 
devptnrs^ and is itself ' devoured I no longet be- 
hold the rairagsss of that oKtieus bigotry by vrliich: 
we are^ dei&nfie4> and degisided, aiid diBgraced*-^ 
a; bigotry against which no man) should e^et vaisai 
an opportunity of putting his ooiintrymen^ of aft 
sects^and of all desmpiions/ upon their guard : it 
&'th« acctiiilediaiid^promiBeaous progmiy of servile 
k^ppei^idyj o£- reis^iEiirsdess ; thirst of power^ of in** 
sitiate tliirst of ]^^i labourmgfor the destruction 
#ii»m> uiidierthefspecionflrpMtim^es of Refigicm^ 
hei> bairns stDksi firom'tfie-a}tar of God» and her 
altie$^(»i^|se^tedf£omthBkby8sesi)f heU^ she acts 
fry V<)tari0i^ tur be' reiArained^byno oonipandiaqB 
of bumatiity; for thiey ' are deadt to mercy ; to bte 
fSe&dmed^bjr no voice of reason^; fidt refutation is 
the'bl^dd on' wtaidii tlr^r felly feeds ; they are;duta 
lall^ iBifike &bl|i thcdn species! smd} their: Oreatoitf 
the object of their crime is social life — and the 
wages of their sin is social death ; for^ though it 
may happen that a guilty individual should escape 
from the law that he has broken^ it cannot be so 
with li^tion^^^their guilt is too extensive and un- 
wieldy fl>r such ^n' escapei : they may rest aissUred 
that Providence hici^; in the natural connexton be*- 
iVfi^m ceM^i^s^nd tlti»r effebts, establii^d a s^tem 
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of retributive justice, by which the crimes of na-, 
tibns are, sooner or later, avenged by their own in- 
evitable consequences. But that hateful bigotry r— 
that baneful discord — ^which fired the heart of man, 
and steeled it against his brother^ has fled at last, 
and, I trust, for ever. Even in this melancholy 
place I feel myself restored and recreated by 
breathing the mild atmosphere of justice, mercy, 
and humanity. I feel I am addressing the parental 
authority of law — I feel I am addressing a jury of 
my countrymen, my fellow-subjects, and my fel- 
low-christians, against whom my heart is waging 
no concealed hostility — from whom my face is dis- 
guising no latent sentiment of repugnance or dis- 
gust I have not now to touch the high-raised 
strings of angry passions in those that hear me ; 
nor have I the terror of thinking that if those 
strings cannot be snapped by the stroke, they will 
be only provoked into a more instigated vibration/' 

An Appeal to the People of Ireland as to what they 
could hope for firom the personal Interference of 
Buonaparte. 

'' And this reasoning, he said, was more perti- 
nent to the question, because poUtics were not 
now, as heretofore, a dead science, in a dead Ian? 
§^uage: they had now become the subject of «die 
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day, vernacular and universal; and the repose 
which the late system of Irish government had 
given the people for reflection^ had enabled them 
to consider their own condition, and what they or 
any other country could have to hope from France, 
or, rather, from its master. He said, he scorned 
to allude to that personage merely to scold or revile 
him; unmeaning obloquy may show that we do 
not love the object, but certainly that we do nbt 
fear him. He then adverted to the present condi- 
tion of Buonaparte— a stranger, au usurper, get- 
ting possession of a numerous, proud, volatile, and 
capricious people ; getting that possession by mili- 
tary force-— able to hold it only by force. To 
secure his power, he found, or thought he found 
it necessary to abolish all religious establishments^ 
as well as all shadow of freedom. He had com- 
pletely subjugated all the adjoining nations. 
^^ Now,*^ said Mr. Curran, '^ it is clear that there 
are but two modes of holding states together; 
namely, community of interest, or predominance 
of force : the former is the natural bond of the 
British empire- — ^their interests, their hopes, theib 
dangers; can be no other than one and the same, 
if they are not stupidly blind to their own situa- 
tion; and stupidly blind indeed must they be, and 
justly must they incur the inevitable con^equenc^sk 
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of that biiadness ^ndistupklify^ ;if ibey have ^ot 
ibititude and .nvagnammity enough to lay aside 
those mean ai»d.narjrow ji^alousies which dha^e hi- 
therto ipreventedithat jcommunity .of Snterest and 
unity :of eflFortby whioh alone we tian standi and 
without which we . must feH together. But ?farce 
only. can hold. this vteqixisiliDns of thefEilrst Ccmsal ; 
what cotnmunity of interest can lie fhaye with tibie 
different. nations thatibe has siibdiiad and plun- 
dered ?— ^Gtearfy, .'ncto'e. <3an he s^etfture ?to .eiiter 
VS^lk any i^ular smd.pcoteatediidystem of r^l^aoA 
among them ? Wherever ^he erected bb ;alter^ Ae 
would set up a .mpnoiac^nt of .cpndemnatioh a^id 
i^eproadinpon those Wild;and fairtastic i^cirla- 
tions which ihe fisipteasedtoidighify wtt^ rtliediwa^ 
of philosophy ; but i^^hidi iother men^ perhaps ^* 
csiuse tiiey are endued ivith ateas asjpirtiigtifvtei* 
lect^ conceive to)l)ea desperate anarchicad:atbeisai^ 
^ing to every ihah b. dispenising pidwei* .for ^Che 
gratificatibn of his .passions^ 4;eac1iing'hiih tfaatite 
may be a rebelito <his cdnsdence wilh adv wtage, 
and to hisGod wdth impunity. Just as SooniwduM 
ttie Government of Britain ven^tire io display the 
cf6scent initheir churches^ tos an^honbrary member 
of alliafiths to «how any rev^ence to the Giqoss in 
his dominions. Apply the same reasbnii^ to li- 
berty : ,can he venture to give any reasonaiile 
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portion of it to his subjects at home^ or his vassals 
abroad ? The answer is obvious : sustained merely 
by military force^ his unavoidable policy is, ^p 
make the army every things, and the people no^ 
thing. If he ventured to elevate his soldiers into 
citizens, and his wretched subjects into freemen^ 
he would form a confederacy of mutual interest 
between both, against which he could not exist a 
iqoment. If he relaxed in like manner with Hoi" 
l^nd^ or Belgium, or Switzerland, or Italy, and 
withdrew his armies from them, he would excite 
a«d make them capable of instant revolt. There 
is one circumstance which just leaves it possible 
for him not to chain them down still more rigors 
ously than he has done, and that is, the facility 
with which he can pour military reinforcements 
ujion them in case of necessity. But, destitute as 
he is of a marine, he could look to no such resource 
with respect to any iipsular acquisition ; and he of 
cwrse should guard against the pos^ility of daa-< 
ger, bj so complete and merciless a thraldom, as 
yfouU make any effort of resistance physically im^ 
possible. Perhaps, my Lords and Gentlemen,'* 
continued Mr. Curran,, '' I may be thought the 
apologist, instead of the reviler of the ruler of 
France. I aSect not either character. I am 
searcl^ng for the motives of his conduct, and not 
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for the topics of his justification. I do not affect 
to trace these motives to any depravity of heart or 
of mind^ which accident may have occasioned for 
the season, and which reflection or compunction 
may extinguish or allay, and therehy make him a 
completely different man with respect to France 
and to the world : 1 am acting more feirly and 
more usefully by my country, when I show, that 
his conduct must be so swayed by the permanent 
pressure of his situation, by the control of an un- 
changeable and inexorable necessity, that he can- 
not dare to relax or relent without becoming the 
certain victim of his own humanity or contrition. 
I may be asked, are these merely my own specu- 
lations, or have others in Ireland adopted them ? 
I answer freely, Non mens hie sermo est. It is, 
to my own knowledge, the result of serious re- 
' flection in numbers of our countrymen. In the 
storm of arbitrary sway, in the distraction of tor- 
ture and suffering, the human mind had lost its 
poise and its tone, and was incapable of sober re- 
flection ; but, by removing these terrors from it, 
by holding an even hand between all parties, by 
disdaining the patronage of any sect or faction, 
the people of Ireland were left at liberty to consi- 
der her real situation and interest, and, happily 
for hf rsclf, I trust in God, she has availed herself 
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of the opportunity. With respect to the higher 

orders, even of those who thought they had some 
cause to complain, I know this to be the fact — they 
are not so blind as not to see the difference between 
being proud and jealous^ and punctilious in any 
claim of privilege or right between themselves and 
their fellow-subjects, and the mad and desperate 
depravity of seeking the redress of any dissatisfac- 
tion that they may feel, by an appeal to force, or 
to the dreadful recourse to treason and to blood. 
As to the humbler orders of our people, for whom, 
I confess, I feel the greatest sympathy, because 
there are more of them to be undone — and because, 
from want of education, they must be more liable 
to delusion, I am satisfied the topics to which I 
have adverted apply with still greater force to 
them than to those who are raised above them. 
I have not the same opportunity of knowing their 
actual opinions ; but if these opinions be other than 
I think they ought to be, would to God they were 
present in this place, or that I had the opportunity 
of going into their cottages, and they well know 
that I should not disdain to visit them, and to speak 
to them the language of affection and candour on 
the subject ; I should have little difficulty in show- 
ing to their quick and apprehensive minds, how it 
is when the heart is incensed to confound the evils 
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which are inseparable from the destiny of imperfect 
man, with those which arise from the faults or er- 
rors of his political situation. I would put a few 
questions to their candid and unadukerated sense ; 
I would ask them. Do you think that you hay^ 
made no advance to civil prosperity within the kst 
twenty years ? Are ypur opinions of modem and 
subjugated France the same that you entertainf^d 
of popular and revolutionary France fourtieen y^satB 
ago ? Have you any hope, that, if the First Consul 
got possession of your island, he would treat you 
half so well as he does those cpwntries ^t his door, 
v^rhom be must respect more than he cai^ respect 
OF regard you ? And do you know how he tre^tp 
tjhose unhappy nations ? You know that in Ir^^knd 
^ere is little personal property to plunder ; that 
t](ier^ are few churches to rob. Csm you, theuj^ 
doubt, that he would reward his rapacious generals 
and soldiers by parcelling out the soil of the island 
among them, and by dividing you into lots <^ serfs 
to till the respective lands to which they belonged? 
Can you suppose that the perfidy and treason of 
surrendering your country to an invader, would to 
your new n^aster be any pledge of your allegiance ? 
Can you suppose that, ii^^hile a single French sol- 
dier was willing to accept an acre of Irish ground, 
he would leave that jacre in th^ possession of a 



iBamtvhoibed shown himself bo wickedly and so 
stopkHy.dead tb^the suggestiops of ]the ma^t obvious 
intorest^ and to Kbe ,t»9 of .Ae mo^t imp.eiio^ itp- 
mlobtigafidns? WhiU; dQ:y.ou jppkfoi:3ivai:d to WAth 
r<e9pect)to ^he laggiaDdbemeiit of your sect ? ^ re 
you cProt6at&Rte!?-^li(^.has f^boli^hed I^rotestantiam 
\»ith :(!%arirtifinHy. Atfe yctu Qatholic^ ? — Do yc^u 
think Ipe y§illixme you |o the level of tl^e Pope ^^-^ 
I^oparrrfWd i iWpik ^hfe w<Hild nqt; but tf he did, 
ccxidd IjiQu hope more:{vdjiiil^ge .thf^ii he has Jefft His 
Hi)}ibeas>? AnA y^t pwil^ge bps he left hipa T.—r 
HeimsjedilQed hi9!i^Ugiw j» fee.a m^dicant^fqr 
Qontemp^uaftP jtoli^iSpa ; aAd t^ has f^d^Cjed 1^ 
peirson Jtoibdggary toidiito f»gs. It^t me^ask y w ^? 
fiurther.^w^tiQii: Ste^jQW^bii^ ^ jW€^Id/cM4 a^ 
fcrnd-hewrted i^mpalhy :fpt gswi ? AuPVW your- 
sefaoes^ )t^ iaskiag, :«dmt iy Vif^hy nlpep h^ 4q€^ ^r 
Fsenchmien^ M^bom be it D^dy tP Jwy by thour 
aauds in the ocestn, in jtl^e ^^l^aroji;^ ga^il^s^ o£ 
his yf^ ito^hition ? ^^WM <py*ipfitby^ tl^n, wuW 
bind him :to yaw? He ip n^t yqur ciMintjrynian; 
lite s^^e Af yGBttr^irtjb ^pd yotMr ichp|4h9$^ w a^t 
endeared ifo ibis AMtirt ^y jlibe n^ei^tion, tbat ^^ waa 
*kottieflQe«e:of Ai$. He is.ii#t y^ur feJjlow-^Fis^ 
tiftn c fee is mt, .Hutmhm, Iftwn* to yo^ by ^ny 
«milwfity of .duty w t^iiis wt iW^ pr^y *ny wnion ^ 
h9lSie lieydnd Jliiis gmve. Whwfe then, ^ppW yw 
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suppose the object of his visits or the consequence 
of his success ? Can you be so foolish as not to see 
that he would use you as slaves^ while he held you 
— and that, when he grew weary, which he soon 
would become, of such a worthless and precarious 
possession, he would carry you to market in some 
treaty of peace, barter you for some more valuable 
concession, and surrender you to expiate, by your 
punishment and degradation, the advantage you 
had given him by your follies and your crimen? 
There is another topic on which a few words might 
be addressed to the deluded peasant of this coun- 
tfy. He might be asked— What could you hope 
from any momentary success of any effort to sub- 
vert the Government by mere intestine convulsion ? 
Could you look forward to the hope of liberty or 
property ? Where are the characters, the capaci- 
ties, and the motives of those that have embarked 
in these chimerical projects? — You see them a 
despicable gang of needy adventurers ; desperate 
from guilt and poverty, uncountenanced by a sin- 
gle individual of probity or name ; ready to use 
you as the instruments, and equally ready to aban- 
don you, by treachery or flight, as the victims of 
their crimes. For a short time, murder and ra- 
pine might have their sway ; but don't be such a 
fool as to think, that, though robbing might make 
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a few persons poor^ it could make many persons 
rich. Don't be so silly as to confound the destruc- 
tion of the property with the partition of wealth. 
Smiall must be your share of the spoils and short 
your enjoyment of it. Soon^ trust me, very soon, 
would such a state of things be terminated by the 
very atrocities . of its authors. Soon would you 
find yourselves subdued, ruined, and degraded. 
If you looked back, it would be to character de- 
stroyed, to hope extinguished. If you looked for- 
ward, you^ could only see that dire necessity you 
had imposed upon your governors of acting to- 
wards you with no feelings but those of abhorrence 
and of self-preservation ; of ruling you by a system 
of coercion, of which alone you would be worthy; 
and of leaving you with taxes (that is, selling the 
food and raiment which your honest labour might 
earn for your family) to defray the expense of that 
force by which only you could be restrained. Say 
not, gentlemen, that I am inexcusably vain when 
I say. Would to God that I had an opportunity of 
speaking this plain, and, I trust, not absurd lan- 
guage, to the humblest orders of my countrymen \ 
When I see what sort of missionaries can preach 
the doctrines of villany and folly with success, I 
cannot think it very vain to suppose, l^hat they 
would listen with some attention and some respect 



to a man who was addresskig f&in sense tb flieir 
minds^ whose whole life oaght to be af pledge for 
his sincerity and affection ; who had never, in a 
single instance, deceived; or deserted, ot betrtty^ 
ed them ; who had never been seduced to an aban- 
donment of their just rights, or a cbnmHrSince at 
any of their excesses, that could threaten any ih^' 
jury to their characters!" 

His next spf^ech WSs in the case of Weldon: 
This has not been repol^ted ; aind therefore I gfvii 
it entire to the refitder . His reasoning upon the 
it^ustice of constructive treasotf ' is ' ekcidedfn^ 
^characteristic. 

Sfiseeh in Defence of JVeMbn on aCfMrg^of 

High Treason, 180S; 

^' I am of coiltfsel in one of thosi^' cases in which 
flie hunlanity of our laws is, very fortunately, join- 
ed' S^th the authority and wisdom of the Court iA 
alliance with me, for the purposes of legal-profec- 
ti^Mi. Genttenien, I 'cannot, however, but'^egret, 
tMt that sort of laudable and amiable anxiety for 
the public tranquillity, which gloWs warmest in 
the breasts of the bestlnen, has perhaps induced 
Mr. Attorney General to state some facts to the 
Court and the Jury, of which no evidence was at- 



tempted to be gfiveTi. And I make thef observation 
only for this purpose, to remind you^ gentlemen, 
that the statement of counsel is not evidence ; to 
reimnd you, that you are to give a verdict, upon 
this solemn and momentous occasion, founded 
simply upon the evidence wbich has been given to 
you ; for such is the oath you have taken. Gentle- 
men^ I make the observation, not only in order to 
eallupon you to discharge any impressions not ^sup- 
^rted by testimony, but to remind you also of 
another incontrovertible maxim, not only of the 
humane law of England, but of eternal justice, 
upon vf hich that is founded-^that the more horrid 
and atrocious the nature of any crime cliarged 
upon any man is, the more clear and invincible 
should be the evidence upon which he is convicted. 
The charge here is a charge of tlife most enormous 
criminality that ftie liw of any country cati know, 
no lesi^ than the atrocious and diabolical purpose 
-of offering moittal and fetal violence to the person 
of the sovereign, v^ho ought to be sacred. The 
prisoner is charged vrith entertaining th^e guilty 
purpose of destroying all- order, and aH society, for 
the well-being of which the person of the King is 
held sacred. Therefore, gentlemen, I presume 
to tell you, that in prc^ortion as the crime is atro- 
cious and h<9rrible, id the same proportion should 
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the evidence to convict^ be clear and irresistible. 
Let me^ therefore^ endeavour to dischargee the 
duty I owe to the unfortunate man at the bar (for 
unfortunate I consider him^ whether he be con- 
victed or acquitted)^ by drawing your attention to 
a consideration of the facts charged^ and compar- 
ing it with the evidence adduced to support it. 

The charge, gentlemen, is of two kinds— >two 
species of treason — founded upon the statute 25 
Edward III. One is, compassing the Kings's death ; 
the other is a distinct treason — that of adhering 
to the King's enemies. In both cases the crimi- 
nality must be clearly established, under *the words 
of the statute, by having the guilty man convicted 
of the offence by proveable evidence of overt acts. 
Even in the case, and it is the only one, whereby 
law the imagination shall complete the crime, 
there that guilt must be proved, and can be prove- 
able only by outward acts, made use of by the cri- 
minal for the effectuation of his guilty purpose. 
The overt acts stated here are, that he associated 
with traitors unknown, with the design of assist- 
ing the French, at war with our government; and 
therefore a public enemy. 2dly, Consulting with 
others for the purpose of assisting the French. 
3dly, Consulting with other traitors to subvert the 
Government. 4thly, Associatiag with* Defenders 
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. to subvert the Prdtestant religion . 5thly^ Edlbt- 
> ing a person stated in tbe indicttnent^ to assist this 
: French^ and administering an oath to him for that 
purpose. 6tbly^ Enlisting hiiii to adhere to the 
.French. 7thly^ Corrupting Lawler to beeooie a 
{)efender. Sihly^ Enlistil^ him by admioistering 
an oath for similar purposes. In order to varrarit 
a Ver^ct convicting the prisoner, there must be 
-dealt aud convincing evidence of someone of these 
'^MT^tapis as they are laid. The law requires 
4faat there should be stated upon record, such an 
BJtA as in point of law will amount io an; overt act 
,itf the treasou charged as joiBlter of evidence ; and 
the evidence adduced muist correspond with the 
&ct charged J The uniform rule which extends 
.to every case applies to this^ that whether the fieMst 
charged be sustained by evidence, is for the con- 
science and the oath of the jury, according to the 
dfegree of credit they g^ve to the testimony of it. 
In treason the overt act must sustain the crime ; 
aiid the evidence must go to support the overt act 
sd stated. If' this case were tried on the other 
side j(tf the water^ it does not strike me that the 
; very irrelevant evidence given by Mn Carleion, 
could have supplied what the law requires, the 
concurring testimony of two vntnesses . I cannot 
be considered, indeed I should be sorry to putany 
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-tart of comparisoh betlreen the- pcfsoti of Mf. 
Ctrletoa^ tnd the first ^Aess who was called up- 
on Ae teUe. Gentlemen of the jury^ yon have 
BXk important province indeed — ^the life and death 
of a mail t6 decide upon. But previous to tfai^t 
yoa itaoftt consider what degree of criedit ought to 
be gnea to a imui undar the drcumstances of that 
witness produced against the prisoner. It do«B 
appear to me^ that his cfvidence merits fflidl cdn* 
sideratioR lit point of credibility. But eren if he 
were as deservtngof bbfief as the witne8S4iiat^l* 
loWed^ and if hik evidence were as credible as the 
other^s wsis imihatodid, I^aU yet rriy coiUld6iktfy« 
tteit everyword, if b^tsved^ does leave the acim- 
sation unsappor<isd. G>eiitlemen^ I wiP not aif- 
firontUie ideii whidi ought to be entertained of 
yoo^ biyr waraiing yob not <b be led away 1^ Ifcose 
phantomis whtofa have been created by pr^^udice^ 
aiid applied to ladom the idle tal^ drunk down by 
folly^ and belehed isp by malignity. You $tfe 
sensible that you are dttscharging die jgreatett Inly 
that law. and religion can repoae in you ; and I 
am satisfied you will dtscald ydulr passiMb; Mid 
that yotdr verdictwdl be foanded^ not upM passMi 
ot prejudice, but iqxm yidur oaths and upon jiii»- 
tice. Consider what thfe'ievidence in point of, ikot 
is. XiaWler was brougiit by Btady and Kwnedfy 
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to'Welddi^ the prisoneir^ in Barrack Street: what 
Bradj said toihim befiNre^ if it httd been of m^iMnt 
in iifetf, I do aot conceive am poBstbljf be extend* 
ed to hini> iNrho did not aiigeftt to (be wordi^, and 
wte Mt present when tbey wm^ uttered. Lawler 
ymk oftrrted to die^pdMner at the bar to be sworn ; 
lUid ker^ ghre me leave to remind you> what Was 
the tvfdenoe j to ret^md yon that the expressions 
p9W^ do not! bear that iHegnl import whieb >eal 
Of Affi^etod tojraky would attuch to tbdm ; and^ 
tbex^fei^^ ym win discharge all that cant of en* 
Ausittsni fiNM yonr minA». I wish that I were so 
dtt^WAftinced M to be enlMed to an ttsWer^ ^en 
I esk Mr. Attorney-General what is the meaning 
of the word Defender? I wi9h I were at liberty 
to appeal to the sober imderstanding of any man 
ibr the meaning of tiiiat tMmendous word. I atn 
iie»t entitled to^t Ihe qtoesHon to Ae eounsel oi^ 
fte Gonit ; but I am entilfed to call upon the wise 
and grave consMefation of the Court to say^ whe- 
l^r ^e ifceal^ of pubKe acetfsation had affixed any 
definite meaMng to the wodl ? I would be glad 
to know^ whether tteit ^s^>i?eirion^ which is an-^ 
ntx4A to <lie #de ctf the hij^est magifitfrato> mark* 
itag bis higheiit obHgation, and st^thig hi(n the 
ftncisiMit of the rdHgion 4»f Ae^ eountiy^ inicom-' 
meii )[Miylance ae^ired any new con^inatton^ 

• T 2 ■ 
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Carrying' with. it. a erime^ when applied to unf 
Q^er. man in th^ community? Let.me warn you^ 
tbereforeji against that sort of fallacious . lexico*^ 
graphy which forms new; words^ tlmt undergoing^ 
t^e eiK£Qnination of political slander or ioten^perate 
zeal^ are considered a&;having a known accepta* 
tion. What is the word h—X word that should 
bei discarded^, when^ iid is sought to affix to it ano*. 
Hier mining than that which it bears in thec^uies 
where :it is used. ;. h^^ me remind you Uiat a Den 
£ender> or any other term used to denote any con-) 
ficaternity^ .club^ or society^ like any ^er wordj,ia 
orhkrary ; but the meaning should be explicit ;. 
and> therefore^ ^with .regard to this trial; you are tq 
reject the word as having no meaning^ unless front 
the evidence you find it has , in the mind of the 
party a definite explication : for observe that the 
witness^ si^^h as h^ is — such as he was^ with all 
his zeal for the.furthemnce of justice^, which he 
was once ready to violat.e by the massacre of his 
fellow-sul^ects-7 withal his anxiety for his Sove- 
reign's s^fety^ whom b^ wa^ once ready to assassi- 
nate-rrhe, I say> has not tpldyou^ that either Brady 
or Kennedy^ or any odier pprspn^ stilted what the 
principles lyer^ that dei^oted ft Pefender. But I 
will not rest the case of my client upon t|ia$ 
ground ;—Wj it wopld be a foolish kind of dei 
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fence^ because words might be used as a cloak^ 
and^ therefore^ might be colourably introduced; 
Yeu^ gentlemen^ are then to consider> what this 
oath^ this nonsensical oath^ which^ so far as it is 
intelligible^ is innocent> and so far as it is noii^ 
sense^ can prove nothing — ^you are to consider^ 
whether^ intiocent and nonsensical as it may ap^ 
pev^ it was yet a tovet and la bond for treason^ 
aide iU980ciation. It is not in my recollection^ that 
any evidence was given^ that the oath was coft* 
ceiv^ in artfully equivocal expressions^ forform^ 
ing^ imder the sanction of loyal language^ a trea<« 
sonable astociatioo^ Id one of the parties laugh** 
ing^ evidence that it was treasonable^ or the bond 
of a criminal cbnfederation ? It is not. Is it 
treasonable to say^ ^^ that^ were the King's head 
off to-morroWi the allegiance to him would be at 
aii ^tid >** It is not. The expressions may bring 
a man into disrepute-^may lead the min^ of la 
jury into a suspicion of ttie morality of the man 
who' used them — ^but nothing more. It may be 
asked^ why should there be any thing insidious ? 
why but to cover a treasonable purpose are all 
these suspicious circumstances ? It is not for me^ 
nor is it the prisoner's duty, to account for them 
in defending himself against this charge ) because 
circutnst^nces are not to rendei^ innocence doubt- 

t3 
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ful : but it i» full proof eslablishing ibe guHt and 
the trefWQn inchibitiibly^ whidhtbe law requim* 
Tlierefprej 1 submit^ that, even if the evidence 
coiild be believed^ /it does not support the oveiC 
i|ctf . Was th^re ^ word of viplatifig the peraMi 
of the King? finy affected roisr^resenta^n ^f 
A^y abuse of .gcfvernment? Have you heard a 
word ^t^t^ €(f tbe King not bein^ an aqiiaUe 
iKing ? any w^^rds «Qiftanieliously uttered rwpact- 
mg^hh pei^m --r disrespectful of hi^govwiimeiit*^ 
•espre^iv^ of ai>y pw^ic grievance to be removed, 
.or good to be attained? Not a wold of imch a 
41ilgect— :^otbii^ pf the kind is proved by thi$ 
solitary witness in all his accuracy of detail. 

Was therp any proposition of assistiiig l^ie 
French in cas(^;|h^y ipyadedthis kingdom ^'•---T^ 
Ruppprt that cb|iti(ge a nonsensical CJatechism h 
pMfiliced* There it is asked^ ''Where did th# 
ifo^ crow when «U|he world heard him ?"— ^What 
kmd of old wpinen'4 stories are these to mak^ aa 
iippiespion upon y^ur minds? — WdL bjiit wbat 
does t|iat mean ? Why> can you be at a loss ? — ^It 
means to kilLtherKing ! Look at the record—*-!^ 
charges the persons vfith compassing, the KaQ^'9 
death ; and the question about the crowing of a 
cock, is the evidence against them. 

G^atlemen^ you all know; for you are not of or- 
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iKnary description^ that the statute of Eidward IIL 
yfa% made to reduce vague and wandering trear 
sftUB — to abolish the doctrine of constructive trea-. 
fioit,and4o mark ont some limited boundaries^ 
clear to a court and jury. If a man has be^n, 
gialty of disrespect in point of expression to the 
government or the Crown^ the law Imub ascerfadn* 
ed his guilt and denounced the punishment. But 
all the dreadful uncertainty intended to be guard- 
ed against by the statute^ and which before the 
passing of the statute had prevailed in case of 
treason^ and which had shed upon the scaffold 
some of ihe best blood in England, would again 
ran in upon us, if a man were to suffer an igno-* 
minious death under such circumstances as the 
present^ if equivocal expressiona should be taken 
as .decisive piof)f, or if dubious words were to re* 
ceive a meanuig from the zeal of a witness, or the 
heat, passion, or prejudice of a jury. The true 
rule by which to ascertain what evidence should 
be dcMsed sufficient agaiast a prisoner is, that no 
liian 9h0uld.be convicted of any crime except up- 
on the evidence of a man not subject to an indict- 
maai for peQury. But what indictment could be 
supported for alaugh, a shrug, or a wink ? Was 
there any conversation about kiffing the King ? 
No i:~-but here was a laugh-— there was an oath 

t4 
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ful : but it i» full proof esfablisbing the guHt and 
tl^e trefMOn mdvbitably^ whidhtbe law requiies. 
T^ierefQrej I subniit> that, even if the evidence 
co)iki 1^ believ^d^ /it does not (^uppoft the overt 
^cU^. Was tb^re fi vrord of viplatilig the penrni 
of the King? Itny affected niisr^resentation ^f 
ansy abfiae q^gifverninent? Have you heard a 
^ord ^t&t^ of the l^ing not bein^ an aipiaUe 
iKing ? my, w^rds «oifttt«iel!ously uttered respeel- 
.iiig)hi9. person -^ disrespeetful of hi^ gov wnmeiit^ 
•eaqpressiv^ of aiiy pwbUc grievance to be removed, 
4Hr good to be-stfaiiied? Not a wpfd of weh a 
4litgect— ^^(otbiiig pf the kind is proved by i\m 
splitary witness in all his acpuracy of detail. 

Was tberp :any proportion ^ assistiiig t^ 
French in casj^ |hey ipyaded this kingdom ?«*--^T^ 
Mtppwt that cb^i^e ja nonsensical Ciatechisin is 
pro(i|iced« There it is asked^ '^Where.did the 
fofk eiefvfwhen «dl|he world heard him ?"-TWha( 
kbid of old woffieia's stories are these to inak^ aa 
iippres^ion upon y^ur minds ?-^ Wdl^ but : what 
does that mean i - Why> can you be at a loss ? — ^It 
means to killrtherlCing ! Look at the record--*!^ 
charges the persons lyith compassing the Kngj^n 
death ; and the question about the crowing of .a 
cock, is the evidence against them. 

Gentlemen^ yi^uall know; for you are not of or- 
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dtnajry description, thai the statute ^ Bdwavd III. 
yfw made to reduce vague and wandering trear 
spw — to abolish the doctrine of constructive trea-. 
fion^andlo piark out some limited boundaries^ 
dear to a court and jury. If a man has be^R; 
guilty of disrespect in point of expression to the 
government or the Crown^ the law has ascertain- 
ed his guilt and denounced the punishment. But 
all the dreadful uncertainty intended to be guard* 
ed against by the statute^ and which before the 
passing of the statute! had prevailed in case of 
treason, and which had shed upon the scaffold 
some of the best blood in England, woidd again 
run in upon us, if a man were to suffer an igno- 
miiiious death under such circiunstances as the 
present; if equivocal expressions should be takm 
as j^cisire piofif, or if dubious words were to re*- 
ceive a meaning from the zeal of a witness, or the 
heat, passion^ or prejudice of a jury. The true 
rule by which to ascertain what evidence should 
be deMsed suflleient against a prisoner is, that no 
man 9h0uld.be convicted of any crime except up- 
on the evidence of a man not subject to an indict- 
meat for pe^Qury. But what indictment could be 
supported. for a bugh, a shrug, or a wink ? Was 
there any conversation about kiHing the King P 
No>:«^but here was a laugh---^there was an oath 

t4 
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to \^bi^h we were gworn — and then there was tf 
w^r^k' ; by which I understood we w^e swearings 
one thing and meant another. — Why^ gentlemen^ 
there can be no safety to the bonoar^ the proper^ 
ty^ or the life of man^ in a country where sudr 
evidence as this shall be deemed sufficient to conr 
vict a prisoner. There is nothing necesfi»ury ta 
sweiep.a man from society^ but to find a miscreant 
of sufficient toormity^ and the unfortunate ac- 
cused is drifts down the torrent of the credulity 
of a wdl-intendingjury. See how material thiR 
is. Wddoni was present at only one conversation 
with the witness. It is not pretended by the 
counsel for the Crown^ that the gvnlt as to any 
personal evidenceagainst WeJMoQy d6es n(A stand, 
upon the first conversation. Was there a word 
upon that conversation of adhering tfirthe King's 
eiiemie$( ? It was stated in the cascyand certain- 
ly made a strong impression^ that Lawier was en- 
listed in order to assist the French. I heard no 
such etidenee given. The signs of what be caHh 
ed Defenders were comnumicated to hioi ; the 
oath which he took ws^ read, and he was toU 
there would be a subsequent meetings of whicb 
the witness should receive notice from Brady. 

Gentlemen^ before i quit that meeting at Bar^ 
rack Street^ let me put this soberly to you. Whait 
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IB the evidence upon which the Court can leave it 
to you to determine^ that there is equivocation in 
the oath ? It must he in this* way : you are to con- 
sider words in the sense iii which they are spo- 
ken ; and in writings^ words are to be taken in, 
their common meaning. Words have sometimes 
a technical sense for the purposes of certainty : 
they may i^so be made the signs of arbitraty 
ideas; and 'therefore I admit a treasonable mean- 
ing may be attached to words which intheir ordi* 
nary signification are innocent. But where in' 
the evidence^ or what has the witness said^ to 
make you believe that these words in the oaths 
were used in any other than in the comjnon ordi* 
nary acceptation ? Not a word^ as I have heard; 
Weldon can be affected only personally^ either^- 
first, upon ajQ^B by himself, or by otHer acts brought 
home, to him ftom the general circumstances of 
the esse. I am oonsideHng It in that two-fold 
w«y> and I submit, that if it stood upon the evi- 
dence respecting the conduct of the prisoner at* 
Barradc Street alone, there could not be a doubt 
i|8 to hiis acquittal. It is necessary, therefore, 
that I should take some further notice of the sub- 
sequent part of the evidence. The witness stated, 
that Weldon informed him, that there would be 
another meeting *of which he, the witness, should 




haw notice. He inet B«^4y and Kwnedy, tb^y 
told him there wais a meeUng ^ Plunl^t Street ; 
and here give me leave to remind the Courts that 
there is no ^lideiic^, iftiat there wa» any guilty 
purpose in agitaUan to be ipettured at any future 
mf^ing-^no pr^^o^^l of any crinmial design. 
Ti^re cmght to he evi4eQce to shaw a (Connexion 
heili>¥.QW the prisoner and the subse^itlent meet^ 
in^ ^ h0ld;»nder bis authority, it k of great 
momeq^t to r^cioUect, that before any meeting, 
W^MMt had left tawn ;iandin;the mention of any 
meeting to be held> let it be remembered he did 
Qtelt islale any particnlar subject, us comprehend* 
i^g tijie. olgect of the meeting. What haf^ened ^ 
T^k&» Qf^^nly was a meeting at Fhinket Street 
— ^btti ther^ wf^i n^ la wocd of assisting (be 
Fr^h^-^ svibYerting .the refig^n— k^ massa* 
csreingntbe Protestatttirrrpf any criminal design 
whfit^j^-rMiheif^ ^viasnajtiany consnltation upon 
any siit^ ^gn. I lii^kesthi^ dkitincti(ni> and 
r«ly iip(^ ,it^;.tbat vrfaMe consultations ave overt 
ai^ gf thMhor i\i$t e^^m^ of treason, it must be 
a^m^tf^ipnby tbie inembers composing Aat 
meeting; :beeause it vitould^.tiie most ridiculous 
nonii^se^ |h$l a converaaitioin. addressed from one 
i^ditfdna) U> anotbeK» pot. applied to the meeting, 
^iWdd be <?atled :« ccmaidtation. ,But, m truth. 
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there is no evidence of aivy thiiig respeoliiig the 
French except in Slonybatter : there^ for the firat 
tine^ tke witnMs eays, he beard any mention of 
the Frai<ih« Here^ gentleoien of the jury^ 4et 
me beseech yon to consider i«faat the force of the 
evidence is. Supposing ighat one-man ai|id there 
to ajioither abant amstkig Ae French to h»ra 
been camtna]^ .shall iWeUoa^ who was thm^ fof 
a weekronoelHindrad imiles ^m the scene^ be 
criminnHiyaSeetedby 99ih^ nvas crimtnaHy 4^fM 
at StanybaMer? It is Aot^oi^ tbgt be shall be 
crimmally afecfedtby^what was cMninaDy do!ie> 
bat evim to the aheddiag oC bbiUoodx shaU4ie4)e 

affeetedby vdkatanyinditidaal'SiQ^ Mrho^uaMy 
atbandedlhat jneetingf Have you any fi^ng o^f 
the ptecq|ike)to vrhieh you aw himned; when cal- 
led upcm^to fflrtendtthia evidence in such a man- 
ner ? ^i^hont My one person, beings ^pr^mnt, witfi 
iriiom thepvisoMT had any pravionaoonlMeniiA 
tien ? You wi{t:be very oanttous inde^d^liow you 
estaUadi awli a tfHreoedent. How dl|| Weld^ 
connect fainiselfwith iiny other meeting? Wby^ 
he said^ there wiU ^be another meeting-^you shatH 
b«ve notice. It would-be going a great way to 
att»et him in conae^enee of tiiat : I lay down 
theiftw with : confidence^ and I say there is^no 
doctrine in it, eo well ^ascertained and established. 
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as that a man is to be criminally affected <M)ly by 
his OYTik acts — the man to be charged must be 
charged with overt acts of his own. There is no 
law— no security— no reason in that country^ 
where a man can be mowed down by fodkhly 
crediting the evidence, not of acts of his own, 
but of the acts of others, construcUvely applied 
to him, who did not attend the meeting, nor was 
enter aware of it. If a man was to be exposed to 
the penalties of treason, hatched and perpetrated 
in his absence, every member of society becomes 
liable to be cut off by mere suspicion. I say, no 
man could go to his bed with an expectation of 
sleeping in it again, if he were liablie.to be called 
upon to answer a charge of suspicious words, 
spoken when he was one hundred miles off, by 
miscreants with whom he had no connexion. 
Good God! gentlemen, pnly.take asunder the 
evidence upon which you are called upon to take 
away the life of this man.—'' You, Weldon, are 
cliargeable, and jshall answer with your blood, for 
what was done at Stony batter."— '' Why, that is 
very hard, gentlemen ; for I was not there, I was 
one hundred miles off !*'—'' Yes, but you were 
there in Contemplation of law, consulting about 
the abominable crimes of compassing the King's 
death, and adhering to his enenues.''-^'' How^ 



geiideinen, could I be ther«?^ I knew not^l&ere 
was any sueh meeting'-^I was not present fit itJM 
— '' Ay^ but you were there in Gonteni|^tion 4S 
hiyr, beeause you told Lawkr^ that Brady would 
inform him when thwe woiild be a[ meetiiig-in 
Thomas Street; and because you told him so^ 
you shaH be answerable with your life for what is 
done at any meeting^^ at any distance of timOj; at 
anyplace^ by strangers whom you hayekieireff 
9een or heard of. You have; put your namis^ yeu 
have . indorsed Ae treasonable purpose^, and 
through whatever number x>f: perisoniB- itf.may 
pass, the ^wing interest :o£ your ctinm is 
accumulating against . you^ and you.mhstipay^it 
with your bloody whdh it is demandiid of ybu*/"*^ 
GentLemeni before we. shall have learned to shed 
blood in sport — while death and (slaughter are'yet 
not matter of pastime among us^ let us cooiider 
miiturely before we establish a riile of justice of 
this kind** terrible rules^ as we have se^n ihem 
to.bCj when weighed upon the day of retribution. 
1 confess it is new to me : whatever doctrines i 
have learned^ I have endeavoured to learn them 
fwm the good sense and humanity . of the Eng-* 
lish law.. I have been taught/ that no man's life 
shall be sacrificed to the ingenuity of a scholium^ 
and that even he who has heedlessly dropped • the 
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Med of gmU, should not aaniirer for it wiib in 
hhoA, when it has grdwB ailder the cuitare of 
Other hanib ftom fdljr to crine^ and from ciitee 
to traaflonj he shall not bfe eidled upon to answei^ 
for tht wicked fkulte of casual and accidental 
foHy* No^ g;entlenien ; I say it with confidence, 
the act which makei a man guilty murt be his 
tvm ; or if it be by participation^ it must be by 
aetnal participation^ net by construction ; a con^ 
struction whidi leads to an endless confiran^Hng 
6f person and things. If I do an act roysdf^ I am 
answerable for it : if I do it by another^ I am an<^ 
swenble aiso^ If I stdke the blow^ I am answer- 
able : if I send ak; assassin^ and he strikes the 
\A6y^ it ii stiH my att ; and I ougM to be eharged 
With tH^ critttinality bf it But, if I go into a 
Society of men^ iiito a dnb, or a playhouse^ and 
a trine be there committed^ there is no princ^ 
bf law which sfaal bring home to me th(fe guilty 
conAuct of those men whiith they may pursue at 
any disttece of time. What protection can a 
iniserable inan faaVe from my «if sebarging, perhaps, 
Ae ineffeetwl oflfee ef my duty to hhn^ if the 
rnle laid dowa^ that ev^ iMfd he said> or was 
siidby a man with Wj^em he ever had a conifer- 
salMB, jriiflil BSMt im « tny dMance of tim« ? 
Consiifer wbat will be the consequence «r esta- 
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W respoBsiMe for the Mt iiS the society to vrkMi 
he has otoce bebiiged. Slijypose a man heedli^ily 
-brought into an absockttion where isrhnihal par- 
jpOses are going forrmtd — suppose there was what 
has been staled^ a society of men callitig them- 
aelves DdFenders^ and answering in fiitct to die 
v^ry Angular picture dfHwa of theni;*^Wffl you 
gite it abr6ad^ that if a knsin once bdongs to a 
. criminal conftdefacy, his cabe is desperate-^his re- 
treat 18 cat off^^tfaat «very tnian> once preseaM ft a 
flieeting %o sidil^rt the .gov^mmbut, shall b«i ttn- 
/iweraMe &r ereiy thing d6fae kt my ^intmvt'^f 
time by ^fais flagitibus associatioht Whiit to tilte 
law in this respect P^-^^s) in the assbciation thene 
is pexil^ bo in the molnent ^ retreat thare is 
•wfety. What ootid tiiis lAan have done ? He 
quitted the city^-^he went to anoth^^ part of tHe 
kingdoiti^ when the treaaonaUe aets ^^cttiii- 
mitted; yes^ bat hk was yirtimtty ahMi^ thetn. 
What Qonstiiutes a man vittuaHy p]^esent> wheil^he 
is physically absent ? What is theprin^ple Of lnw 
by >Hhidihe>shaMfaetried? ift can alotie bis tried 
by thsft, by iiiliich the mamdate w liutbdrity l)f «iy 
iiMtB is brou^t home tar (him-:^!]^' pr^tM^l^ sog- 
^gf8titljg &e cnime^ by wUidi he becomeiivin Mbei»- 
^saiy before the (vt^i, and 4iiei«fore a prkicipd in 
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treaMn; for^ by 8ugges(ing^thecriine;he proves tlie 
concurrence of his ivill with ihat of the par^ fcdm- 
fflitting the crime. This is a maxim of law; tiiat 
which in ordinary felonies makes a wkn an actes- 
' sary^ in treasoa will constitute him a principal^ be- 
cause in treason there are no accessaries. Sopposea 
meeting heldfor one purpose^ and a totally (fistin^t 
criniie is coramittedj are those who were at the first 
meeting ac<cessaries. ? Certainly not: because th^ 
mustbe procurers of the fact done. To make a man 
a principal^ he must he' quodanimodo aiding and 
^assistii|g*r-«tbat is not.prored. ' Wtet thenijs tke 
iao^ea^rjal gwlt 1 Did the prisoner write to^^ the 
'Ot|ii^8?«H*Does he appear to be the- leader ^of a/ny 
frat^rnit?)f-inthe conduetor of any treaaonable meet- 
ing ,? No siiqh ^ng. I sayi when he quittad 
'|]^bUiv bi^had noJoAentian of giving a!itf or couh- 
teilance to any .meeting ; the connexion betw^m 
Jbimand the societies ceased/ and there is no evi- 
.dence that he had any knowkdge of their subse- 
^quent acts. Unless ^ there be positive evidence 
agmnst'him/ you ought to consider him out of the 
-sphere of aiiy assodiatioh. But still you maker bkn 
aoswerable for what waa done. If you do that, 
you establish a nde uiikno^wn to the seif se or hu- 
manity of ^ the law ;. maiang him ynswerable for 
vyhjftt was done^ not by himsflf but by Mber per- 



^om. Gentlemen^ I feel that couaselj anxjmis an 
they ought to be^ may be led further than fiiey 
int^end; — in point of time^ I have piessed further 
than I foresaw upon the paUence of the jury and 
the court. I say^ the object of this part of the trid 
is^ whether the guilt of any thing which happened 
in that society be in point of law brought home to 
the prisoner ? I have endeavoured to submitthat 
the charge ought to be dear^ and the evidence 
exfdicit^ and that though tiiue meetings at which 
Lawler attended wereguilty, yet the prisoner be^ 
ing absent^ was nofa aiected by thar criminality i 
Give me leave now^. widi defereasice, to conttder 
the case in another point of view. I say then> 
from what has appeared in evidence^ the meetings 
themselves cannot> in the ^stimfttion of law, be 
guilty* Ifthese meetings are not proviteiaJy guilty 
6f; treason^ there can be no retroaeted guilt upon 
the prisoner, even if the CQBuniinicati<m. between 
them and him were proved^ If there be no direct 
and;or%inal guilt-^^ they dor not that, which if 
dane by biin> would amount tean overt act of trea* 
sm, a fortiori it cannot extend to him* Th^refiEure 
let me suppose^ that the prisoner were at the time 
present at these meetings.^ Be pleased to ^camine 
tlm^ whether^ if he were^ the evidence given^^ouki 
amount to tiie proof rtiquiredv I concave that 

V 
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nothing can be more clear^ than the distincUoH 
between mere casual indiscreet language^ and lan^ 
guage conveying a deliberated and debated pur- 
pose. To give evidence of overt acts^ the evidence 
inmt be clear and direct. How is Hensey 's case ? 
A species of evidence was adduced which it was 
impossible for any man to deny : actual proof of 
correspondence found in his own writing ancl pos- 
session. How was it in Lord Preston's case? — 
Evidence equally dear of a purpose acted upon ; 
going to anoth^ country for that treasonable pur- 
pose. In every case of which we read memorials 
in the law^ the act is such^ that no man could say 
it is not an overt act of the means used by the 
party in effectuation of his giulty intent. But I 
said, that a deliberate purpose expressed and acted 
upon is different from a casual incKscreet expres- 
sion^ Suppose^ now/ that the meeting were sA 
indicted for compassing the King's deaths and that 
the overt act charged is^ that they consulted about 
giving aid to thte King's enemies, actually at war.^ 
The guilt of all is the guilt of eachy there is no dis* 
tinction between them. If that meeting held that 
consultation, they are all guilty of that species of 
high treason. Biit if the evidence were, that at 
th^t meeting, which consisted of as many as aref 
now here, one individual turned about to another; 
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And said, '' We must get arms to assist the French; 
when they come here;** would any reasonable 
man say, that was a consultation to adhere to the 
King's enemies ? — a mere casual expression, not 
answered by any one — not addressed to the body ? 
— Can it be sustained for a moment iri a court of 
justice, that it was a consultation to effect th6 
death of the King, or adhere to his enemies ? Noj 
gentlemen : — ^this is not matter of any deep or pro- 
found learning — ^it is £Eimiliar to the plainest un- 
derstanding. The fooUsh language of one servant 
in your hall is not evidence to affect all the other 
servants in ydui* hous6 : it is not the guilt of the 
rest. I am aware it may be the guilt of the rest; 
it may become sudh. But 1 rely upon this ; I ad- 
dress it to you with th6 confidence that my owil 
conviction inspires ; that your Lordships will statd 
to the jury, that a consultation upon a subject is a 
reciprocation of sentiment upon the same subject. 
Every man understands the meaning of a consult- 
ation : there is no servant that cannot understand 
it. If a man said to another, '' We will conspire to 
kill the King,*' no lacquey could mistake it. But 
what is a consultation ?— Why, such as a child 
could not mistake, if it passed before him : out 
saying to another, '' We are here together privatfe 
friends— we arfe at war— the French may land, 
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and if they do^ we will assist them/' — ^To make 
that a consultation^ there must be an assent to the 
same thought ; upon that assent^ the guilt of the 
consultation is founded. Is that proved by a 
casual expression of one man^ without the man to 
whom it was directed making any answer^ and 
when^ in fact^ every other man but the perison 
using the expression was attending for another pur- 
pose ? But if there be any force in what I have 
said as applied to any man attending there^ how 
much more forcible will it appear^ when applied 
to a man who was one hundred miles distant from 
the place of meetings if the law be clear^ that 
there is no treason in hearing treasonable designs, 
and not consenting thereto-— though it be another 
offence> unless he goes there knowing beforehand 
the meeting was to be. Here^ gentlemen, see how 
careful the law is, and how far it is from being 
unprovided as to different cases of this kind. If a 
man go to a meeting, knowing that the object is 
to hatch a crime, he shall be joined in the guilt. 
If he go there and take a part, without knowing 
.previously, he is involved: though that has been 
doubted. Foster says, '^ this is proper to be left to 
ihe jury, though a party do, or say nothing as to 
the consultation/* If, for instance, a man, know- 
ing of a design to imprison the King, goes to a 
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meeting to consult for that purpose^ liis going 
there is an obvious proof of his assent and encou- 
ragement This is the law^ as it is laid down by 
one of the most enlightened writers in any science. 
Compare that doctrine with what Mr. Attorney^ 
General wishes to inculcate^ when he seeks to con* 
viet the prisoner. There was a meeting in Barrack 
Street^ and it was treason^ because they laughed. 
«-— As Sancho said, ''They all talked of me, be- 
cause they kughed.'-' — But then th^re is a Cate^ 
chism. — Ay. t what say you to that ? — ^The cocfc 
crew in France — ^what say you to that? — »Why, I 
toy it might be foolish, it might be indecent U> 
talk in this manner — but what is the charge ?—^ 
that he consulted to kill the King. Where was it^ 
he did that? — At Cork ! — But did he not assist ?^-^ 
No, he was hot there. — But he did assist, because 
he communicated signs. And thus you collect the 
guilt of the party, as the coroner upon an inquest 
of murder, who thought a mat irtanding by was 
guilty— why ? — because three drops of blood fell 
fi^m his nose. This was thought to be invincible 
proof of his guilt. It reminds me also of an old 
womail^ who undertook to prove that a ghost had 
appeared. — ^How do you know ''there was a ghost 
in thij itoom?" — "O! lil prove to you, there must 
halve beeti aghost— for the very moment I vi^nt irtj 
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I fainted flat on the floor !" So says Mr. Attorney 
General — '' O ! I'll convince you^ gentlemen^ he 
designed to kill the King^ for he laughed." Wei-? 
don If as chargeable with all the guilt of the meet- 
ingrr-he laughed. when the paper was read> Itnd 
said^ when the King's head was off^ there was an 
end of the aUegiance. In answer to that^ I state 
the humane good sense of the law^ th^t in the case 
of the life of a traitor^ it is tender in proportion to 
the abomination of the crime : for the law of Eng- 
land^ while it suspended the sword of justice over 
the head of the guilty roan^ threw its protection 
around the innocent^ to save his loyalty from the 
danger of such evidence : — it did more-^-it threw 
^ts protection around him whose innocence might 
be doubted, but who was not proved to be guilty. 
The mild and lenient policy of the law discharge&i 
a man from the necessity of proving his innocence^ 
because otherwise it would look as if the jury were 
impannelled to condemn upon accusation^ vnth- 
out evidence in support pf it^ but merely because 
he did not prove himself innocent. Therefore^ 
gentlemen^ I come round again to state what the 
law is. In order to make a general assembling 
and consultation evidence of overt acts^ there must 
be that assemblings and the guilt must be marked 
by that consultation in order to charge any pifi^ 
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who was present, and did not say any thing con- 
curring with the guilt of that consultation. It is 
necessary that he should have notice that the 
guilty purpose was to be debated upon — that the 
meeting was convened for that purpose. But let 
me- Fecal your attention to this^ and you will feel it 
beixmg strongly upon that case. The silence of a 
man' at such a meeting is not criminal to the de- 
gree here charged^ Then suppose his disclaimer 
n^essary-^suppose the law considered every nian 
afit' abetting what he did not disavow; remember 
that the wretch qow sought to be affected by his 
silence at a meetings was one hundred miles dis- 
tant from; it* There might have been a purpose 
fjrom; which his soul iMid recoiled. — Is this then the 
evidence upon which to con vict the prisoner ? — 
There- ismo statement of any particular purposes- 
no summons to confer upon any particular purpose 
— ho authority given to any meeting by a deputy 
named: andilet me remind you that at the last 
meetings if these were the gossipings and commu- 
nications you have heard^ there vms not any one 
man present who attended the first meetings nor is 
tliere any evidence to show^ that the prisoner had 
ever spoken to any one man who attended the last 
meetings upon any occaidon ; and yet the moiistrdus 
^:bsurdity contended for is, that although Weldon 
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proposed no subjeet for discussioli — ahhough he 
proposed no meeting — althoug^h he did not know 
that any purpose was carried into effect^ because 
he was then one hundred miles off^ he i» still to 
staffer for the fooUsh babble of one individual to 
another. You are to put. all the proceedings to* 
gether^ and cut off the tissue of this isSky hearsay^ 
and conjecture ; you are to cc^ect the materials of 
a verdict^ by which yon directly awear^ tluit the 
man is guilty of compassing the King's death* But 
suppose a man were to surest a treasonable meet^- 
ing— that the meeting takes pla^e^ and he^does not 
go— the first proposal may amount to evidente of 
treason^ if it went&r enough^ and amounted to an 
incitement. — But suppose the meeting held be a 
distinct one ftom that which was suggested^ and- 
the party does not attend, it txppeBXB to me, tfai^ 
the act of that meeting cannot be considered as^ 
his overt act The previous incitement must be 
clearly establidied by evidence^ and I rely upon it^ 
that the subsequent acts of that meeting to whieh 
I am supposing he did not go^ particuhrly if it be 
a meeting at which many others were paresent who 
were not at the first—* I rely upon it, I say, that 
no dedaraticm of any man. (and more decidedly if 
it be by a man not privy to the original dedaratim), 
can be evidence mpon whioh a iurv can attacb 
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gaSi to th^ party* It is notliing more tiittn n 
misfeasance^ which is certainly criminal^ but not 
to the extent of this charge. To affect any man by 
subsequent debate^ it must be with notice of the 
purpose ; and if the meeting be dictated by himself^ 
it is only in that point he can be guilty ; because . 
if you propose a meeting for one purpose^ you shall 
not be affected by any other — no matter what the 
meeting is—however treasonable or bad ; unless 
you know before for what purpose they assembled^ 
you cannot be guilty virtually by what they haive 
done. Gentlemen^ I do not see that uiy thing 
further occurs to me upon the law of the case^thsit 
I have not endeavoured in some way to submit to 
you. Perhaps I have been going back somewhat 
irregularly. Gentlemen^ th^e remains only one^ 
and that a very narrow subject of observation. I 
said^ that the evidence upon which the Kfe^ aiid 
the fame and property of a man should b6 decided 
and extingdished^ ought tb he, of itself, evideh<:e 
of a most cogent and impressive nature. Gentle^' 
men, does it appear to you that the vritness whom 
you saw upon the table comes under that descrip- 
tion ? Has be sworn truly ?— ^if he has, what has 
he told you i As soon as he discovered the ei- 
tent of the guilt, he quitted the fraternity;— Do' 
you belike that ? Hart told him tiiat all the Pro^ 
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testanta Wiere massacred. '. '' I did noUlike/! said 
he, ^' the notion of massacreing att." Here is the 
picture he draws of himself' — ^he^ an accomplice in 
the guilt I did not ask. him^ ^^ Have you been 
promised a, pardon V. I did not. ask him^ '^ Are 
you coming to swear by the acre?"^r^ButI;a{^[>eELl 
to the picture he drew of himself on the table. 
What worked his contrition ? — Is it the maasaclre 
of ouieiwretcb? — He was unappalled at the idea 
of. dipping his hand^^ and lapping the blood of part 
of the Protestant body — ^itwas only heaps of fesr 
tering dead^ that nauseated his appetite^ and work- 
ed his repentance and conversion. Is your ver- 
dict tfi befounded upon the unsupported evidence 
of ei, wretch of that kind ? His : stomach stood a 
partial massacre — ^it was only an universal deluge 
c^ bjbood that made him a convert to. humanity ! 
^nd h^ is now the honesty disinterested^ and loyal 
witness in a court of justice. What said he fiirr 
ther?— ^^ As soon as I found from Hart their 
schemes^ I went to Mr. Cowan.'' You saw, 
gentlemen, that he f^lt my motive in Risking the 
question — '^ Ypu abandoned them as soon as you 
found their crifuinality }" Because^ had he an- 
awered othei:wise, he would have dei^oy^^his 
credit; but as it is, he. has thrown bis credit, and 
the foundation of it, overboard. If Lawler be in- 
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nocent, Weldon must be so. He saw that^ and 
therefore he said^ he tbou^M; it lio crime to kill 
the King. Therefoi^e^ gentlemen^ my conscience 
tola me^ that if he felt na remorse at plunging a 
dagger into the heart of his King^ he would -fedL 
no tremUing hesitation at plunging adaggfer in*^ 
to the breast of an individual sii^Ject by peijured 
testimony. Those woijkings of the hearty which 
agitate the feding^ at the untimely &te of a fel^ 
law-creature^ touch' not hmi^ and he cduldi b^old 
with delight^ the perisUng of that man who had 
^ knowledge of his guilt. He has no compunc^^ 
tion^ and he betrayfs cio rductanccy at drinkiBg 
fleep in tiie torrent of human bloody provided it 
leaves a remnant of the class. What sStipulation 
can you make between a wretch of that kind and 
the sacred oUigation of an oath ? You are to 
swear upon his oath. — A verdict is not to be 
fpunded upon your own loyalty — ^not upon what 
you have seen or heard qpoken disrespectfully of 
the Government or the King. Your honesty pure> 
and constitutional verdict^ can . be founded only 
upon that sympathy that you feel between y€|ur 
own hearts and the credibility of the witness. It 
is a question for you-^Will you hazard that oath 
vpon tbie conscience of such a man ?•— *a man in* 
fluenced by hope^ and agitated vfith fear--anxious 
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for life and afiraid to die~il^t you may safely say. 
We have heaid a witness^ he stated facts whicb 
we ooaM not believe; he is a wretch, for he 
thong^bt it no crime to nrarder his King~atad a 
partial massacre appeared to him to be merito^ 
rioiis ! U it upon tiie testimony of that nefarious 
miscreant— the ready traitor~the prompt mur- 
derer (I retract not the expression— if I did^ ii 
would be t6 put in itg place a word of m6re em^ 
pbaticand combined reprobation); isT it upon that 
evidence you will pronounce a verdict^ establii^^ 
ing the most aggravated degree of crimimdi^y 
known to our law upon Hke person of thM man 
supposed by the law to be innocent until ttis gutik 
be proved ? I know not whether the msLti ht a 
good subject or a bird one ; it is n6t neceiAsaty foi^ 
mfe to know, nor Ibr you to in^ire : hist I exboM 
you; finally^ io remembbr^ <&at; in Great Britain, 
so anxious has the law been to gimfd against the 
perfidiousness of such n)ien;, tibat no less fhan two 
concurrent witnesses are necessary there in cases 
of treason. I call not upon you toadopt that law ; 
hat to show you the principle, that thei^e shoilld 
be strong evidence, satisfying the mind of a jury: 
I commit the decisipn o^ 4his case to your con-^ 
sci^ees,' not to your hnmanity.— I c(ntttiAt it to 
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your determination upon the sound principle of 
justice and law/' 

The eloquence of his advocate could not re* 
deem Weldon. He was convicted^ and executed 
accordingly. About this period Mr* Curran was 
brought down speciid to Cork^ in order to {»:ose* 
cute Sir Henry Hayes for the abduction of Miss 
Pike^ a Quaker lady of considerable fortune. As 
jthe circumstances of the case are very ably detail- 
ed in the subsequent speech^ it is unnecessary for 
me to, recapitulate them. Sir Henry H^yes was 
jconvictedj and sentenced to death: which sen- 
tence wa^, however, -afterwards commuted to 
transportation for fourteen years* The speech is 
H very able one^ and in some parts extremdy beau- 
tiful. It is not in the published coUecM.onj and its 
discovery cost me some trouble. It has the rare 
advantage of having received its author's ci^rrec- 
tion. SirHenry^veiypqpuIarinCoA,aniopg 
the lower orders particularly. An old fishwomim^ 
who had known Curran for many years on that 
circuit, which he originally went^ saluted himj as 
he was going into the court-house^ with the com^- 
,mon Irish cheer of encouragement— '^ Huzza, 
Counsellor ! I hope you'll gain the dc^" — *' Take 
care^ my good woman/' answered Curran^ good- 
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faumouredly^ '' if I should, that you don't lose the 
knight/' The following is the speech which he 
then delivered. Sir Heiiry has since returned 
from transportation. 

'' My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, it ti 
my duty, as one of the counsel in this prosecutioir, 
to state to your ESbrdship, and to you. Gentlemen 
of the Jury, such facts as I am instructed will he 
established by evidence, in order that you may be 
informed of the nature of the offence charged by 
the indictment, and be rendered capable of un- 
derstanding that Evidence, which, without some 
previous statement, might appear irrelevant or 
obscure. And I shall make a few such observa- 
tions in point of law on the evidence we propose 
to adduce, vnth respect to the manner in which it 
win support the charge, if you shall believe it to 
be true, as may assist you in performing that aw- 
ful duty which you are now called upon to dis- 
charge'. In doing so, I cannot forget upon what 
very different ground from that of the learned 
counsel for the prisoner, I find myself placed. It 
is the privilege, it is the obligation of those who 
have to defend a client on a trial for his life, t6 
exert every force, and to call forth every resource, 
that zeal, and genius, and sagacity can surest i 
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it iB dn indulgence in favour of life ; it has the 
fiatiction of usage ; it has the permission of huma* 
nity ; and the man who should linger one single 
step behind the most advanced limit of that privi- 
lege^ and should &il to exercise every talent that 
Heaven had given him^ in that defence^ would be 
guilty of a mean desertion of his duty/ and an 
abandonment of' his client. Far different is the 
situation of him who is concerned for the Crown. 
Cautiously should he use his privileges ; scrupu- 
lously should he keep within the duties of accusa- 
tion. His ta^k is to lay fairly the nature of thef 
case before the Court and the Jury. Should he 
endeavour to gain a. verdict otherwise than by 
evidence^ he were unworthy of speaking in a court 
of justice. If I heard a counsel for the Crown 
state any thmg that I did not think foumled in 
law^ I should say to -myselfy God grant that the 
man who has stated this may be an ignorant man; 
because hiif ignorance can be his only justification. 
It shall therefore be my endeavour so to lay the 
matters of fact and of law before you^ as shall en- 
able you clearly to comprehend them ; and^ finally; 
by your verdict, to do complete justice between 
the prisoner and the public. 

My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, this is 
an indittmeht fMind by the grand jury against 
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the prisoner at the bar, for having fehmiously car-^ 
ried away Mary Pike^ with intent^ against her 
will^ to marry her : there is another charge alsOi 
that he did feloniously carry her away with intenl 
to defile her. There was a former statute made 
on this subject^ enacting the punishment of death 
against any man that should by violence carry 
away a female^ and actually marry or defile her } 
but it was found that young creatures^ the victims 
of this sort of crime^ from their natural timidity^ 
and the awful impression made upon them in ait 
assembly like the present^ were often unequal to 
the task of prose<;ution^ and that offences against 
thfit statute often passed unpunished, because the 
natural delicacy and modesty of the sex shrank 
from the revolting details that were called for on 
such trials. It therefore became necessary to enact 
a new law upon the subject^ making the taking 
away with intent to marry or defile^ although in 
fact no such marriage or defilement had taken 
place^ felony of death. Thus was suppressed 
the necessity of all those shocking but necessaiy 
details that were otherwise required. Of the 
enormity of the crime^ I trust I need say but 
little. I trust in God there could not be found 
in Uiis great city twelve men to whom it could be 
necessary to expatiate on tlie hideous enormity d" 
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Midi an offence. It goes to sap the foundatioii 
of all civil society ; it goes to check the working 
of that natural affection i;rhich Heaven has plahtedl 
in the breast of the parent for the child ; in fact^ 
gentlemen of the jury> if crimes like this shall be 
encouraged and multiplied by impunity^ why 
should you defraud your own gratifications of the 
fruits of yout industry P YHiy lay up the acqui- 
sitions of seff-den3ntig toil as an advancement for 
your child ? Why check ydur own appetites tdf 
give her all ? Why labour to adorn htt person or 
her mind wMi useless^ witti fatd accotnplish- 
* meiits? — YovL are only dbcking her with tempta- 
tiMs .for last and rapine ; you arig refining hei^ 
heas^t^ only to make her feel more profoundly the 
agony of violation and of dishonour. Why, fh)en> 
labour to multiply the inducements of the ravish*^ 
er ? Why labour to augment and to perpetuate 
the «ilfBdi4ngs df the victim ? Instead of telling 
ymi my opinion of the enormity of this crime^ I 
virfll «ell yM that of the legislature upon it — ^tmb 
legififlatul^e* has deemed it a crime deserving the 
punishment of death. I will now state to you the 
fi^ts a^ I am instrqct^d they will appear to you in 
evid^en^e. 

n^he pt*lton» at the bar (and> considering his 
edacatidn> his b^, his rank> and situation in so- 

X 
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ciety, I do regret from my soul that be is therc^) 
married many years ago; his wife died, leaving 
hjm the surviving parent of, I believe^ many chil* 
dren. Miss Mary Pike is the only child of a per- 
son whom, I suppose, you all know — Mr. Samuel 
Pike, of this city. He had* devoted a long life to 
a very persevering and successful industry, and 
died advanced in years, leaving this only child en- 
titled to all the fruits of his laborious and perse- 
vering application. The property she is entided 
to, I understaind, is very great indeed. At the 
tiitae of the transaction to which your attention 
must be dalled, she was living in the house, and 
under the protection of an universafly-respected 
member of society, Mr. Cooper Penrose : from 
the moment her mind was susceptible of k, no 
expense was spared to give her every accomplish- 
ment that she was capable of receiving ; and in 
the house of her own fether, while he lived, and 
ift the house of Mr. Penrose, when she came un- 
der his protection, her mind was formed te the 
most correct principles of modesty, aiid deli<Sacy, 
and decorum, with that additional characteristic 
humility and reserve that belongs to that most re- 
spectable sect of which her father was a member. 
The prisoner at the bar, it seems, had heard of 
her, and had heard of her property ; for il is a^ 
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material circuinstaiice in this case^ that he never^ 
by any accident^ had seen her, even for a mo- 
ment^ until he went to see and identify tier per- 
son, and mark her out the victim of his projected 
crime. He was not induced by the common mo- 
tives that influence young men — by any indivi- 
dual attachment to the mind or the person of the 
lady ; it will appear^ that his first approach to h6r 
was meanly and perfidiously contrived^ with ih€ 
single purpose of identifying her person, in ordef 
that he might feloniously steal it, as the title-deed 
of her estate. Some time before the 32d of July, 
in the year 1797, he rode down to the residence 
of Mr. Penrose. Mr. Penrose has a country* 
house, built in a very beautiful situation, and 
which attracts the curiosity of strangers, who fre-* 
quently go to see it. The prisoner at the bar^ 
went into the grounds as one of these, and seemed 
to observe every thing with great attention. Mr; 
Penrose immediately came out to him, and con*^ 
ducted him to whatever objects he supposed might 
gratify his curiosity : he affected to be much en^ 
tertained; he Ungered about the grounds till the 
hour of Mr. Penrose's dinner approached : Mr. 
Penrose, quite a stranger to the prisoner at the 
bar, not, I suppose, very anxious to invite a per- 
fect stranger in among his family — ^more desirous^ 

X 3 
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probably^ of enjoying the Kttle exduave confi- 
dential intercourse of tbat family ; however^ widi 
that good nature which any man of his &mtly and 
honest turn of mind witt feel it his duty to exer- 
cise^ he did invite Sir Henry Hayes to dinner. 
The invitation was accepted of; and thus the 
first step towards the crime he meditated^ was an 
abuse of the sacrod duty which the hospitalHy of 
)m hoet imposed upon him as a man^ and as m 
gentleman. He placed bimsdf at the firiendly 
and unsuspecting boards in ordar to the accom- 
[diiditnent of h» design by the most unfeeling 
and uneitoraated violatk>n of tbe rights of the 
li06t> whom be made his dupe — of the lady^ whom 
he marked as his victim — and of the hw^ whidi 
he determined to trample upon snd disgrace by 
the oommisston of a felony of death. There, 

* 

when the eye ^. the pristmrnr could escape from 
the smiles that were lavished upon him-^those 
honest smiles of respedt and cordiality that come 
only finom the heart«-it was to search the room, 
to find out who probably was tke person that he 
had come to identify* He made his observation, 
and took his departure ; but it was ncM; a depar- 
ture for the last lime Mrs. Pike, the widow, 
mother of the prosecutrix, vms then in Cork, in a 
dangerous state of health. In oider to get Miss 



Pike out of the liands of her protector^ a strata* 
gem was adopted. Dr. Gibbings was the attend- 
ing physician upon her mother ; it does not ap« 
pear that the prisoner knew Dr. Gibbings's hand ; 
it was necessary tha^ a letter should be sent^ as 
if from Dr. <jKbbtngs ; but^ to do so with effect^ 
it was necessary that a letter should be written to 
Mr. Penrose in a hand-writings bearing such a 
similitude to the Doctor's as might be likely to 
pass for genuine. To qualify himself for this^ 
tihe prisoner at the bar made some pretext for 
sending a written message to Dr.Gibbings^ which 
procured in ceturn^ a written answer from the 
Doctor. Thus was he fiimished with the form of 
the hand'writing .of Doctor Oibbings^ which he 
intended to counterfeit; and accordingly there 
was written on the 3Sd day of July 1797^ a letter^ 
so ¥ke the character of Doctor Qibbing9> that>he 
himself on a slight glance iwould be apt to tajke it 
for his own. It was in these words t *' Dear Sir^ 
Ourifriend^ Mrs Pike^ is taken suddenly ill.; she 
wishes to see Miss Pike ; iwe would recommend 
despatchyas wt think that she has not many ^hours 
to live. Your'Ss Robert Gibbings." Addressed 
To Mr. Cooper Penrose." The; first step to 
the crime was a flagrant breach of hospitality; 
and'the Bceond, towan^ the completion, twasrthe 
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inbuman fraud of practising upon the piety of the 
child^ to decoy her into the trap of the ravisher; 
to seduce her to destruction by the angelic iniT 
poises of that feehng that attaches her to the paT 
rent ; that sends her after the hour of midnight, 
from the house of her protector, to pay the last 
duty, and to receive the parting benediction* 
Such ivas the intention, with which the prosecu^ 
trix,*on a rainy night, between one and two 
o'clock in the morning, rose from her bed ; sndi 
was her intention, it was not her destination ; it 
was nqt to visit the side bed of a parent ; it was 
not to carry a daughter's duty of consolation to 
her dying mother ; it was not for that she came 
abroad ; it was, that she might fell into the hands 
of preconcerted villany ; that she should fell into 
that trap that was laid for her, with the intention 
to despoil her of every thing that makes human 
existence worth the having by any female who 
has any feeling of delicacy or honour. I should 
state to you, that she left the house of Mr. Pen-* 
rose, in his carriage, attended by two female re^ 
lationsy one of them his daughter ; and when they 
had advanced' about half way to Cork, the car* 
riage was suddenly met by four or five men. 
They ordered the coachman to stop. One of 
them was dressed in a great coat, and armed with 
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pktols^ and had the lower part of his &€e con- 
cealed^ by tying' a handkerchief round it. The 
ladies^ as you may sappoise> were exceedingly ter- 
rified at such a circumstance as this ; they asked^ 
as wdl as extreme terrour would peroiit, what 
they sought for; they were answered, ''They 
must be searched :'' on looking about^ they ob- 
served another chaise stationea near Uie place 
where they were detained. It will appear to you^ 
that Miss Pike was forcibly taken out of the car- 
ribAg^^from her friends; that she was {daced in 
the other cbtise which I have mentioned^ in which 
sb^ foandj shame to tefl it— rshe found a wbitian. 
The traces of Mr. Penrose's diaise were then 
ci^t; and the ladies tlmt cstme in it^ left of course 
to fiiid their way as well as th^ could^.and return 
in tbe.dark. :Thie carriage in£a which the proi- 
seeutrix was put, dcove off towards Cork; ihe 
fe(iiBde that was with her^ will appear to ybato 
have, bjoen the sister of the prisoner. . Happy I 
ihaf py for her ! that death has taken her away 
^^^o^/b^ing.the coatpanion ofbistriid^ and of bis 
paniibmeiiit^ as she was the aoednipliee ofhi^ 
guilts but she is deftd. The canriage drove' on 
to XYi^ seat belonging to the |iriioner at ithe bar^ 
caVedty^^non.Mbunt^ in the liVertifes of th^city. 
.Mth^bottomQfihjs avenue/ which it^eeinsiisia 
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steep Mcent^ aiid of oohsideraUe lengtih^ A» 
horsea refilled to go on ; upon which the prisoner 
rode up to the chaise ; dismounted from his horse^ 
which he gave to one of Ins attendants^ opened 
the doorj took the (nrosecutrix cut, and carried 
her^ struggling in his arms^ the whcte length of 
the avenue^ to his house; whehbearriTedtkck^he 
carried her up stairs^ where she saw a man^ asttiwd 
in somewhat like the dress of a» piiest ; aftd she 
was tb^n told^ that she was bron^htthere to many 
the prisoner at the bar. In idiat frame of mind 
the miserable wretch must have been^ any man 
that has feeltags^ nrast picture to himself. She 
had qnitted the innocent and respectable {nrotec- 
iion of her friends and family ; and fimnd bersdf^ 
good God I — ^whiere ? — in H^ power of an inex-^ 
orable ravisher^ and snivoanded by his aecomr 
piices : she looked in every mean and guilty coan? 
t^unce ; she saw the base unfedtag acconpfices 
induced by bribe^ and armed fbr present feree^^ 
bound and pledged by tb^ community of guiit and 
danger> by the felon's necessity^ to thefiitue pift'* 
j ury of s)df*defence. Thus situated^ what was tk^ 
to look to for asiist$uice ? What was she to ddt 
Was she to implore the unfeding heart of the 
prisoner? As w^ might she have invoked her 
buried fiither to burst ^the eerjxnentji'of 4h^ grave, 
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VbA lise to tbe|irolettiMi of iHsfovIom ami miae- 
qaUe chtldt Tfaae> whatever sort of cjcnrntmy 
they thought lig^t to p<»rfonn, took place ; Aome-^ 
thing was muttinredin a language^ which she|>aftly 
did not heaTj and partly coidd not understand : 
die was Aen his wife — die was tiben Lady liayes. 
A letter wa^ 'then to be wf itten to appiize her 
miserable relations of their new affinity : a pen 
W98 putinto^herhand^ and she consented to write, 
in hepes that it might lead to her dehrenuEice; but, 
when the ead eoniU was finished, and the sub- 
seiiptian only remainedy neither ^ntrctfties nor 
menaees coidd prewdl ippon <her, desokte and foav 
lorn as die was, to write the odtous mme of the 
mTidier. She wibseribed bersdf by the surname 
^ her departed fiither: as ifshe thought there was 
eoaie myrterions virtSMS in the name of iher fiunily, 
to which she wovM cKng, in (that hourof terior, as 
a'lefi^fmm lawlessfioicefand unmeritedsiiffenin^. 
A ceremony of marriage had taken place ; a ring 
was forced upon her fingar.; she tore k off, and 
i ndi g na ntly dashed it fimn her; she was then 
jfoieed into an adyoining diamber, and the vpri* 
sones bruta% endeanroured .to push her towards 
the bed. 

My Locd and Gentlemenof the Jury, you wiH 
eocMi a»e this young lady. ¥4mi will see that whatr 
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eyer gmoe^or pifiportimi her penion posBesses^ 
it doM not geem fonned for mtieh power o^ re- 
sistance, or of self-defence. But there is a last 
effort of sinking mod^y, that can rally more than 
the powers of nature to the heart, and send th^n 
to every fibre of the frame, where ihey can achieve 
more than mere vulgar strength can do upon any 
ordinary occasion : that effort she did make, and 
made it with effect : and in that instance, inno- 
cence was crowned with success. . Baikal and 
frustrated in. his purposes of jforee/ he sought to 
soflUm, to conciliate* He expostulated, he«uppli*- 
eated. ^^And do you not know me?" said' he. 
^^ Don't you know who I Am?** — "Yes,** answered 
she, " I do know you ; I do now rememfaei* you 
rdid go to my ooiisin's, as you say you did. . I re- 
jriember your mean intnistoa~'you are Sir Henry 
Hayes."' How naturally do the parties; support 
thedr characters ! The criminal ^ts his questions 
under :the consciousness, of guilt; as if under 
the forecast of h& presient situation ^ The iuno- 
cent victim of that guilt regards him already 
fus his pbosecntrix; she lieoognises him, i but it 
iis only- to 'identify him as a malefieictor, aad- to 
disclaim him as an husband. Gentlemen, she 
remained in this captivity, until her 'friends got 
inti^gaDce of. her situation. Justice was applied 
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to. A party weqit to the houaeof the .priraaerifer 
the purpose of enlarging her. The pritoner at thf 
bar had fled. His sister^ his accomplice^ had fled. 
They left behind them Miss Pike^ who was taken 
back by her relations. Informations were lodged 
immediately. The prisoner absconded. Itwouldbe 
base and scandalous to suffer a crime of that kind 
to paes with impunity^ without dmng every thing 
that could be done to bring the c^ender to justice. 
Government was apprized of it. Government fdit 
as it ought. Thwe was offered by prodamatiQn^ a 
reward to a considerable amount for ta^ng the 
prisoner. The fiimily of Miss Pike did as they 
ought. They offered a considerable sum^.asthe 
reward for his aj^rehension. For some tiipe he 
kept in concealment ; the rewards were offer0d in 
vain — the process of the b.w went on— ap incUct- 
ment^ to the honour of this city^ to the honour pf 
the national cbaracter^ was found— they proce^ed 
to the outlawry of the prisoner. What I have 
stated hitherto reflects honour upon all persons 
oonc^ned, except the unhappy man at the bar^ 
and his accorojdices ; but what I am about^to re- 
late^ is a circumstance that no man of feeling or 
humanity can listen to without indignation. Not-' 
withstanding that outlawry ; notwithstanding .the 
publicly offered rewards^ to the amount .of near 
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one thoiitand pmmds^ for the^j^Hrehenmn of the 
jffisoner at die iMir-^woiiId to Qod die stoiy 
could not be told in a foreign country ! "vrouid 4o 
God it were not in the power of those so ready to 
de&me ub, to adduce such a cinmrnstanee in cor^ 
robomti<m of their chai^ !) — for near two years 
did the prisoner live in public, almost in the. heart 
of your^oky; readingin every newspaper, over his 
tea^ tile miserable proclamation of impotent puUic 
justice^ of the laws defiled and rtram^ed upon. 
The second city in dienation wasmade the 'Udtng* 
place; no! no! not the hiding-place, where guiH 
hid its head ; 'but the receptacle where it walked 
abroad, unappalled; and threw your degraded city 
into the odious |)re£Gament of being a sort of 
pubHc accessary and ^accomplice in his crime, (by 
giving itthat hideous oppeamnce of protection and 
impunity. Here he strayed, basking in the fiivMnr 
of a numerous kindred and acquaintance, in a 
widely extended city. Sad reverse ! It was not 
for guilt to fly ! It was for guflt to stand, and^bay 
at public justice I ^t was only for innocence <to 
betake itself to light ! It was not the rawsher 
that fled ! 9t was tiie he^less female, theol^ect. 
df >his dime, the m^tka x^ftlm fidony . ! It vms hefs 
to ifoel Jthat i«he icouM de^Mur even of personal 
profeeetion iin ^at country iwhich harboused^and 
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ckerhibed the deliD^jnent ! It was she who waff 
hunted^ a poor ftigitive from her family and her 
home ; and was fereed to fling herself at the feet 
of a foreign nation^ a suppliant for personal pro- 
tection. She fled to England^ where she remained 
fiur two years. A few months ago, previous to the 
last term, a leller was written and sent to Misa 
Pike, the pronecntrixy by the prisoner. The pur* 
port (^ it was, to dtate to her, thuA his conduct 
to htt had been honourable and delicate, aad 
asserting, that any lady possessed of the smaUesI 
paitiele of humanity, could not be so sanguinary 
aa to wish for Hie blood of an individual^ however 
goihy ; intimBdng a threat, that her conduct upon 
this occasion, would maik hef fiite through life : 
desiring her to withdraw hw advjsrtiaemettta; say^ 
ing, he would ^ide his trial ait thfi asstaes of Cork 
--4x)asting his intiience in the dty in which be 
lived — ^thanking God he stands as high as any man 
in ike reganls of rich and poor«-*of whidi the iat- 
efficacy of her present and former rewards must 
convince her. He thought, I suppose, that an 
interval of two yeansr, during which he had bemi 
an ottUaw, and had resided among his friendsi, had 
brought the public mind to such a state of honoar^* 
able sympathy in his fitvour, as wt>nld leave any 
fimn of trial perfectly safe. After (his he thought 
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proper to appear^ and the outhwiy was reversed 
without opposition by counsel for the prosecution ; 
because their object was not to take any judgment 
of outlawry^ upon which he might be executed ; but 
to admit him to plead to the charge^ and take his 
trial by a jury of his country. He pleaded to that 
indictment in the Court above^ and accordingly he 
now stands at the bar of this Court for the purpose 
of trial The publicity of his living in this dty^ of 
his going to festivals and entertainments, during 
the course of two years^ did impress the minds of 
the friends of this unhappy lady^ with sudh a 
despair of obtaining public justice, th&t they did 
struggle hard; not, as it is said, to try the offence 

by a foreign jury ; but, to try the offence at a dis- 

* 

tant place in the capital, where the authority of the 
Court might keep public justice in some sort of 
countenance. That application was refused : and 
justly did you, my Lord, and the learned judges, 
your brethren, ground yourselves upon the reaison 
which you gave. ^' We will not," said you, "give 
a judicial sanction to a reproach of such a scan- 
dalous atrocity upon any county in the land> 
much less upon the second city in it." — '^ I do 
remember," said one of you, "a case, which hap-* 
pened not twenty years since. A similar crime 
was committed on two youiig women of the nam^ 
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of Kennedy ; it was actually necessary to guard 
them through two counties with a niilitary force 
as they went to prosecute ; that mean and odious 
hias^ that the dregs of every community will feel 
by natural sympathy with every thing base^ was in 
fkvour of file prisoners. Every means used to try 
and baffle justice^ by practising upon the modesty 
and constancy of the prosecutriiies^ and their 
fiiends: but liie infatuated populace^ that had 
assembled together to celebrate the triumph of an 
acquittal^ ivere the unwilling, spectators of theviur 
dication df the law. The Court recollected, that 
particular respect is due to the female, who nobly 
comes forward to vindicate the l4w, and gives prp- 
t^tion to her sex. The jury remembered what 
they owed to their oaths, to their fitmilies, to their 
country. They felt as became the fathers of far 
milies; and foresaw what the hideoUs consequence 
would be of impunity, in a case of manifest ^ilt 
They pronounced that verdict which savedj thjsir. 
chfiLracters; and the offenders were executed^'' I am 
glad that the Court of King's Bench did not yi^\d 
to the despair which had taken place in the minids 
of those who were anxious to bring the prosecution 
forward. I am glad, the prisoner was sent to this 
bar, in ordet that you may decide upon it. I have 
stated to you^ gentlemen of the jury, the &cts that 
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I conceive raateriid — I hare stated Ani it was ne* 
cessary^ and my duty as counsel for die Orowo> 
to give you an exact idea of the nature of the 
offence^ of the evidence^ and of the law; that you 
may be enabled to combine the whole case toge- 
ther^ and to pronounce such a verdict as shall 
ftirly decide the question^ which you are sworn to 
try^ between the prisoner and Ihe public. Any 
thing I BBy, eidier as to the ftict^ or as to (he htw^ 
ought not to attract any tbhig more thiui bare 
attention for a single moment It should make no 
impression upon your befief^ unless confirmed by 
cre^ble evidence. I am merely stating fiutts fipon 
instrudion ; but I bsa not a witness. I am also 
obliged^ as I told you>^ to make ohservatioiifl as !» 
the htw^ but that is wholly submitted to the Couvt ; 
to which it is your dufy^ as wdl as mine^ to bow 
wXb aU becoming defensnee and respect. 

My Lord^ the {msoner is indicted as a piincipai 
oflfendier^ upon the statute ; and^ therefor^^ it is 
i^essary that the jury shall undenstand what 
^nd of evidence is neeessary to sustain that 
ehatge. Formerly there was a distinction takeof 
by courts of justice betw@en tvn) species of prin^ 
cipals : the one a principal at the doing of the 
very act ; the other, a principal in the second de- 
gree, who was then considerad as imaux^ensary ait 
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the fact : a distinction in point of law^ which^ as 
Mr. Justice Foster observes^ was a great incon- 
venience in the course and order of proceeding 
against accomplices in felony; tendings as it 
plainly did^ to the total obstruction of justice in 
many cases^ and to great delay in others; and 
which induced the judges, from a principle of 
true political justice, to come into the rule now 
established : '^ That all persons present, aiding, 
and abetting, are principals." Mr. Curran then 
proceeded to show, what kind of presence it is, 
that will make a man concurring in the crime, in 
judgment of the law; '^present, aiding, and assist- 
ing:*' which to explain, he read the words of the 
last-mentioned writer as follows : " When the 
kw requireth the presence of the accomplice at 
the perpetration of the fact, in order to render him 
a principal, it doth not require a strict, actual, 
immediate presence; such a presence as would 
make him an eye or ear witness of what passeth." 
And then exemplified this in the case that he puts. 
'^ Several persons set out together, or in small par- 
ties, upon one common design, be it murder, or 
crther felony ; or for any other purpose, unlawful 
in itself; and each taketh the part assigned him : 
one to commit the fact, others to watch at proper 
stations, to prevent a surprise, or favour, if need be, 

Y 



engaged^ they ture a)l ^.provMe^ the fiact be com'' 
naitiM), in ttbe c^ trf <^ htw, pre^dpt ^ it For 
it was iDfluie a coiomMl cKuse m%h them^ each 
mamcitmJatedia hi0MAtidii> atone and the wme 
itofeant, towande the tetme common end : ^nd the 
part each man took^ tended to .give countenance, 
encouragement^ and protection^ to the whde gaing, 
and to inisuretbe success 6f their common enter- 
pris*." He then applied this statement of the law 
to the case^ and said^ if the prisoner at the bar 
formed^ design of dinng the illegal act with which 
he is charged^ namely^ running away with Miss 
Pike, in order to marry her, or defile her ; if he 
projected the perpetration of it by dividing his 
accomj^ces in such manner, as that each may 
contribute his part to its success ; that it was made 
a cotamoti cause ; that what each man did, tended 
to jsecure the success of the common enterprise ; 
thenevery person so acting, although not an eye or 
ear witoess of what was done, yet in the eye of the 
lawk:^^Ity. He is a principal, and punishable 
as sQch. He then iHustrated this by a suppositioQ^ 
iiiM «bme should gii9^d at Mr. Penrose's bounds^ 
osiers, g^rd at dil^rent stftUona on the road; 
trthera .guard .the bridge ; ojAciiPS remain a^ th$ 
ii6use»of ¥ emon Mfmnt Jn that case^ he should 
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Ubt tesitote to aay in point of lair^ that tbe mail 
BtaliQiiietd At the back door of Mr. PenrosefA 
honie (siqp^HMing her to be taketi out by ^o*' 
Icliee)^ j^ieiinen guarding on ihe toad> and at the 
bridge;, aay^ the priest that ^viraited nt VeracHi 
Mont to ceddbrate the marriage, itere aU a comtr 
bifiatiofi of one common power; actkng each mail 
•in his atatibn^ to produce the intended effect; anii^ 
as such^ were all equally princqpak in the offence. 
But in the present case it was not necessary .to 
argue upon a constructive presence ; for here was 
an actilai presence: if what he stated should be 
supported by witness^ there was full ground to 
ooHTilice &€ jury^ that Sir Henry Mayfis was tbe 
^person in disguise^ who put her into his carriage^ 
^hen taken out of Mr. Penrose's ; particularly 
when the circumstance is considered^ that he went 
to the house in order to identify her person^ fot 
that knowledge of her person would have been 
useless^ unless he had been present at the first 
taking of her. If the jury believes he was theve 
at such first taking, he was actually present and 
. g^iky. But, supposing the jury to doubt^ stiftnge 
M the doubt must be^ yet if there shdl be ew-^ 
vdence to satisfy them that the prisoner at tbe 
bottom of the hill, leading to his house, tookiber 
out of his carriage, and led her to the Jieuse ; fflat 
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is^ as to him^ a taking and carrying away^ clearly 
ivithin the statute. There could not be the leaM 
doubt, that every step the chaise proceeded from 
Mr. Penrose's to Vernon Mounts every man who 
joined the cavalcade, and became an assistant 
in the project, became a principal in the eniite 
tnunsaction, and guilty of carrying her away, con- 
trary to the statute. In fiirther illustration, he 
supposed this case : a highwayman stops a tra- 
veller, and proceeds to rob him ; and another comes 
up to the assistance of that robber; there is not 
the least doubt, that the man who joins in the rob- 
bery a little later, is equally guilty with the former 
in the eye of the law. He applied this to the 
present case, and proceeded : Thus I have stated 
the nature of the case, and what I conceive to be 
the law touching that case. I know what kind of 
' defence may be set up. There are some defences 
which if they can be established clearly, must 
acquit thie prisoner. If he did not do this, if she 
was not taken away, or if Sir Henry took no 
share in the transactiout^ there can be no doubt in 
'the case. It will be for your consciences. to say, 
whether this be a mere tcde of the imagination, 
^unsupported by truth and uncorroborated by 
' evidence. It is material, however, to state to you, 
' that; as soon as guilt is once established in the; eye 
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pf the law^ nothing that tb$ party cau do, cajn har^. 
^By sort of retrQ8pect>. so as to fnirge that cjfiiqi-' 
pality, if once completed. It is out of the pow^ir 
of the e:i^piring vktim of a death-Mow, to giyetuiy 
release or acquittal to his murderer; it is <Hit of 
t^e power of any human creature^ upon whom an 
illegal ofience has been committed^ l;>y any act^f 
forgiveness to purge that original guilt; ajQid> 
therefore^ the semblance of a marriage is entirely 
out of the case. In the case of the Misses Ken- 
liedy^ the young ladies had been obliged to submit 
to a marriage^ and cohabitation for a length of 
time; yet the olFenders were most justly con- 
victed^ and suffered deaths It is^ therefore^ neces- 
sary for you to keep your minds and understand- 
ings so fixed upon the material points of the 
charge^ as that^ in the course of the examination^ 
no. sidelong view of the subject may mislead or 
divert your attention. The point before you is^ 
whether ihe crime was once committed ; and if so, 
nothing after happening can make any sort of dif- 
ference upon the subject. It has been^ continued 
he> my most anxious wish to abstain j as far as was 
consistent with my duty, from every the remotest 
expression of contumely or disrespect to the un- 
happy prisoner at the bar] or to say or to do any 
thing that might unhinge his mind or distract his 

y3 
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tefHoHtefson, M bsU^ dkklAt him frbitf gtf^g hiir 
Yrhole nndigtarbed refleetion to tile CondididrtifiM 
df hid defence ; but it is also a sacred duty^ whi<ft( 
i^ery man phced in my situation owes to j^Uc 
justice^ to take care^ under the affeetaCion ofSAse 
humanity^ not to snflfocate that chai^ which it is 
his 4uty to iinfold^ nor to frustrate the forced of (hat 
evidence which it is his duty to develope. Pkdnfiil 
inust it be to the counsel^ to the jury, and the 
pourt^ who are bound by their respective duties to 
prosecute, to convict, and to pronounce ; and to 
draw down the stroke of public justice^ even upon 
the ^ilty head ; but despicable would they all be> 
if^ instead of surrendering the criminal to the law, 
they could abandon the law to the criminal; if, 
instead of having mercy upon outraged justice and 
injured pnocence, they should squander their dis- 
graceful sympathy upon guilt alone. Justice may 
weiep ; but she must strike, where she ought not 
to spare. We too ought to lament ; but, when 
we mourn over crimes, let us take care, that 
there be no crimes of our own, upon which our 
tears should be shed. Gentlemen, you cannot be 
surprised that I hold this language to you. Had 
this case no reference to any country but otlr 
own, the extraordinary circumstances attending 
it, which are known to the whole nation, would 
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k¥iril iiQHtraaA iMich inove th%t^ I hate ^ But 
^^uunM foigiek, that th^ eyte^iSMolttM^coitti^ 
^ aJspk ate upon you a anokhtv cMMry^ whk;^ 
dttBOwth«^ui»eof:yi>urtegisIatkN|« YouanMt 
ignorant of what gi^ita£ chaiag^ter in gh^u of i& 
there ; by what sort of men^ and from what kind 
nf: BiotiKe. Abi I we have ndi poweif dC' contra- 
^dbbig the fihiet calunmiea that c|re dwre litapff|^ 
iipoii uiB^ iR defiamee of ootwious truth, aiid df 
camiaon raeccy and humanity ; luit, whea w« av^ 
tbere charge^ v^ith heing a baci]amt|& vaoe ^ 
aavag6s> ^yith whoipi no mjdasures cam be hel^^ 
upoD whose devoted heacla iegulation can onHy 
pour ^.wa laws of fipe^ w^ can easily by our own 
mifieonduct fiuroish procf that a muck less vt^ 
jiaig belief may Gorpohorat? their evidence^ pn^tum 
(heir falsehood into truth. Once more^ and Igr 
the last tipoe, let me say to yoii, you have beard 
the charge. Believe nothing upon my stateitienft. 
Hear and weigh the evidence. If you doubt its 
trath> acquit without hesitation. By t^ laws 
af every country, because by those of eteri^ljuii^ 
iice^ doubt and acquittal are synonymous tenas. 
I£ pii the other hand^ the guilt of the prisoDcr 
^^11 unhappily be clearly priived, remember wfaajt 
yoq owe tP your fame, yonr conscience, and yof^ 
qfluatry. I shall trouble you no furt^r, but shall 
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call evidenee in support of the inctictaient ; and I 
have not a doubts that there will be such a verdict 
^ven^ whether of conviction or acquittal^ as may 
hereafter be spoken of without kindling any shame 
in yoursdves, or your country," 

Front this period he continued in consideraUe 
practice in his profession^ alternately devoted to 
its dutieSj, and to the enjoyments of society — en^- 
joyments, indeed^ which the business must have 
been very urgent that it could tempt him to rdin* 
^uish. An attention to the pleasures^ to the e*- 
elusion of the labours of life^ has been made a 
constant article of accusation against him^ certainly 
not without some foundation^ but one to which he 
always gave a most indignant denial. However, 
bis notions of industry were very ludicrous. An 
hour to him, was a day to another man ; and in hk 
natural capabilities his idleness found a powerful 
auxiliary. A single glance made him master of 
the subject ; and though imagination could not 
supply him facts, still it very often became a suc- 
cessful substitute for authorities. He told me 
once, in serious re&tation of what he called the 
professional calumnies on this subject, that he was 
^uite as laborious as it was necessary for any Nisi 
r Prifts advocate to be: ''For/^ said he, with the 
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utmost timplicity^ ^^I always perused my briejb 
carefully when I was concerned for the phintiff^ 
land it was not necessary to do it for the defend* 
ant^ because you know / could pick up the fads 
from the opposite counsel's statement.** This was 
what Gurran considered being laborious; and^ to 
say the truths it was at best but an industrious 
idleness. However^ his natural g^enius nevw de* 
serted him — ^the want of legal learning wais com- 
pensated by eloquence^ ingenuity^ and wit ; and 
if it must be conceded that there were many ihea 
as lawyers his superiors^ it may be maintained^ 
with much more justice^ that there was no one as 
advocate his equal. A distinction has^ indeed^ in 
^almost all ages and all countries been attempted 
to be drawn^ between the man of eloquence and 
the man of learning in this profession ; as if it 
Ivere quite impossible for the same person to be 
at orice brilliant and profound. The reason of 
this is very obvious. Genius is a gift but sparingly 
liestow.ed — industry is in the power of every block- 
head ; and therefore it is^ that the multitude are 
interested in detracting from the excellence to 
which they a^ire in vain. Pope's learned ser* 
jeants in Westminster Hall^ who undervalued the 
learnings because they could not rival the genius 
of Lord Mansfield^ were^ in their own parlance^ 
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bfeiiiMin precedents for many of Canwu'f caliuAr 
iiiatoBirr* 

j^ach had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit. 

it i», kideec^ a very easy^ but at tiie same time a 
ipery signifcant method of condemnation. Bvesy 
toriitev can '' shake his head/' and too ofte&» 
lfte9heridan''s Lord Burleigh, it is the only proof 
he vouchsafes of his wisdom. Curran used Ip 
call these fellows " legal pearl-divers^''-««>'' You 
.may observe them/' he would say^ ^ their beacfe 
faavely under water-^their eyes shiit^ and an in- 
vest floating beliind tbem^ displaying the precise 
degree of their purity and their dq)th/' In his 
early day it is indisputable that black-letter learn- 
ing was not so much cultivated by the profession^ 
as it is at present. The Parliament was local. 
A seat in it was the aim of every young barrister's 
limbition ; andto excelin that assembly j, eloquence 
was much more necessary than learning. The 
consequence was^ that most men calcukited to 
ditne in the courts^ rather aimed at bdng advo- 
^oates than lawyers ; and^ indeed^ the very highest 
forensic elevation too often depended upon pc^r 
^kal importance. That day has^ howeveir^ now 
passed away ; and let us hope, that in the learn- 
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aftdbliep heif, IipdmA may tmi some compeqaolmi 
lbrtb^lM|« of hev Pbifiamewt, and db run of her 
iwi&pet^etyctf. liammtit, it h- a greBiJt nHfllriift> 
t#«i%pMe^ thskt Mr, dnmn v^ros mviversaliyiDf 
dblei^. It is quite niapossibtef that any iiian> Mdia 
KMfcd not, at some time 0P other, . devoted liiiiueif 
iJMieusly to study^ could hare attatAed hieai^WH 
i^ons and his accom|>ltsfamefft«. He was a mott 
admiraMe dassleal seholar^^with the whole, nulge 
of English literature he was peffe<Uiy acquaiMed 
—he not only «poke French like a native^ but Vm 
ftunillar with eveiy eminent author in that laA^ 
guage; and he had acquired a knowledge 0f 
imisic^ that entitled him more to the cbaraoter df 
a inafiter dian a proftcient. H» execution both 
0n the Tiolin and the Tioloncello wa& admirablo, 
dnd the exquii^te euphony of his sentenees may 
perhaps be traced to his inde&tigaUe attention 
to this study. Verbal discordance naturally 
enough offended the ear which had habitimled 
itself to tones of harmony. He had aho what I 
would rather call a propensity^ than a taste fiir 
poetry. Whether it resulted from an affectation 
of singularity^ or fh)m the sincerity of judgmeitf^ 
his q>iniohs upon this subject always struck me 
as very wild and whimsical. There are nmny^ 
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perhaps, Who may remembw his table diaserta^ 
tions upon Milton ; and I choose to cafl them duK 
sertations, although delirered in conversation^ 
because they were literally committed to memory. 
It was very easy, in vulga:r phrase, to draw o» 
him^ for the criticism ; and, to do him jc&tice, he 
never refused acceptance. That criticism waa: 
certainly a finished specimen, at once of his want 
of taste and of his wonderful talents. He hated. 
Milton like one of the inhabitants of his own 
pandemonium. His choice of a subject, which 
had so long perplexed the poet, he thought pecu* 
Iktrly injudicious. " If the theme was true," he 
would say, ^' it ought not to be the topic of pro- 
fane poetry ; and if it was not true^ it would be 
very easy to have invented one more interesting.** 
He would then run through the management oi 
the poem, in a strain of alternate ridicule and 
sublimity,, that was quite amazing. It was as 
impossible to hear his disbelief that the Almighty 
could wage war upon bis angels^ without an awfUl 
admiration ; as it was his description of primitive 
simplicity, without laughter. Adam and Eve he 
certainly treated with very little filial reverence. 
However, here I must be understood to repre- 
sent him rather as criticising the poet, than giv- 
ing his own opinions upon those awful sulgects. 
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Whatever those opmioiis were^ it vras not ibr me 
to scrutinize ; but it is only an act of strict justice 
to his memory to say^ that I never heard from his 
lips an irreverent word against religion. He was 
' iar too wise for any such impious merriment. He 
Wias far too witty to have recourse for ridicule to 
43uch solemnities ; and I am convinced, even if he 
iiad entertained any doubts upon the subject, he 
would have been horror-struck at the thought of 
unfixing iaith by their communication. Indeed, 
so little idea had he of any real happiness in this 
world, without some religious reference to the 
.next, that he had a two-fold recommendation 
which he advised every young man to adopt — ^first, 
to marry a manageable wife ; and next, if he had 
no religion, by all means to adopt one. Upon 
this sutyect, as well as upon many others, the vi- 
lest calumnies were let loose against him ; but 
those who invented, and those who circulated 
such aspersions, knew him very little. It was the 
pitiful invention of defeated rivalry echoed by the 
. gossipping of habitual scandal ; and the miserable 
intellect which could not emulate, resorted to the 
. mean revenge of defamation. But it 'would ill 
. become the man he honoured with his friendship, 
not . to shield him from the heaviness of such an 
. imputation. His speeches are full of the most 
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a ffiir from camntoti ftMilikrity t«4th ^be hdlj 
vokine. Let;, fbep^ tidipoUiert^ hattd pf^uitie ^ 
idd tbeflome of Caitdn to Hthe a;cdat«^d lidt ^ 
infidelity. He j« passed awfty 'to the tribunal alene 
«ompel6tit eitiier to mterrogate or to adjudge 
Mni^ and I l»ive no doubt^ ihat fuBy and peifec% 
could I ha^^ attested his religious iaith^ if^ durihg 
iris Jife^ I had bad the temerity to inquire it. But 
it haft' always struck me that those are matters be* 
tweeh man and his Creator^ into which an inqui- 
sition h as impudent as it w<)uld be ^n ; and tills 
assum^ion of which has been the origin of un- 
utterable mischief. If Christians did not inter- 
fere with one another upon mysteries, perhaps 
the plain and indisputable essentials of Christia- 
nity might be more purely practised. But, where 
each man, in place of attending to his own salva- 
tion, employs his time in erecting some standard 
by whic^ bis neighbour's belief is to be adjudged, 
recrimination too often occupies the place of mu- 
tual forgiven ess, and persecution follows the foot- 
steps of religion, effacing them vvith blood. ^On 
this sulig'ect, Mr. Curran had no idea of permitthrg 
human interference wi<fe regard to himsdff; aitd 
be would never have thought of exercising 
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it, with 'respect to others. Provided th% ii6c^ 
trineft'Of tile G<»s|»el were practised^ be thougbt it 
a matter of ^ry little c<nifiequence in what gaib 
they were |>reaehed. Rdigion was diYine^^^^ts 
fyffh» w6re iMman. There is no doubt there 
were times whfen he was subject to the mo^t -^t** 
treme despondency ; bat the origin of ibis ^vas 
visible enough^ without having recourse to any 
ntysterious inquiries. It was the case with him 
^ it is with every person whose spirits are vi^tto 
be occasionally excited — the depression is at in* 
terVc^ in ^xact proportion. Like a bow ovbr*' 
strained, the mind relaxes in consequence of the 
esertion^ He was naturally ^tremely sensitive 
~-doniiestic misfortunes rendered his home un*- 
happy — he flew for a kind of refuge into public 
fife ; and the political ruin of his country^ leaving 
him without an object of private enjoyment or of 
patriotic hope^ fluilg him upon his own heart* 
devouring reflections. He was at those times a 
strfting instance of his own remark upon the dis- 
advantages attendant upon too refined a sensibi- 
lity. ^' Depend upon it^ my dear friend/' said he, 
^'! it is a serious misfortune in life to have a mind 
more sensitive or more cultivated than common — 
it naturally elevates its possessor into a region 
which he must be doomed to find nearly uninha^ 
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hked!'^ It was a deplorable thing to see him in 
4he decline of life^ when visited by this constitu- 
tional melancholy. I have not unfrequently ac- 
companied him in his walks upon such occasions^ 
almost at the hour of midnight. He had gardens 
attached to the Priory, of which he was particu- 
larly fond : and into these gardens^ when so 
affected^ no matter at what hour, he used to ram- 
ble. It was then almost impossible to divert his 
mind from themes of sadness. The gloom of his 
own thoughts discoloured every thing, and from 
calamity to calamity he would wander on, seeing 
in the future nothing for hope, and in the past 
nothing but disappointment — You could not re- 
cognise in him the same creature, who but an 
hour preceding had ^' set the table in a roar** — 
his gibes, his merriment, his flashes of wit were 
all extinguished. He had a favourite little daugh- 
ter, who was a sort of musical prodigy. She had 
died at the age of twelve, and he had her buried 
in the midst of a small grove just adjoining this 
garden. A little rustic memorial was raised over 
her, and often and often have I seen him, the tears 
*' chasing each other'* down his cheeks, point to 
his daughter's monument, and '^ wish to be with 
her and at rest." Such at time^ was the man 
l>efore whose very look^ not mierely gravity but 
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sadness has often vanished — who has given birth 
to more enjoyment^ and uttered more wit^ than^ 
perhaps^ any of his contemporaries in any country 
-—who had in him materials for social happiness^ 
such as we cannot hope again to see OHnbined in 
any one ; and whose death has cast^ I fear^ a per^ 
manent eclipse upon the festivities of his circle. 
Yet even these melancholy hours were not with- 
out their moral. They proved the nothingness 
of this world's gifts^ — the worse than inutility of 
this world's attainments — they forced the mind 
into involuntary reflection— they showed a fellow- 
creature enriched with the finest natural endow^ 
ments^ having acquired the most extensive repU^ 
tation^ without a pecuniary want or a professional 
rival ; yet weighed down with a constitutional 
depression that left the poorest wealthy^ and the 
humblest happy in the comparison. Nor were 
they without a kind of mournful interest — he 
spoke as under such circumstances no human be- 
ing but himself could have spoken — his mjnd was 
so very strangely constituted — such an odd medley 
of the romantic and the humorous — now soaring 
into regions of light and sublimity for illustrations^ 
and now burrowing under ground for such ludi- 
crous and whimsical examples — ^drawing the most 
strange inferences from causes so remote^ and ac- 



ebfnpanied alt ^iMs Mrith gesbnes bo comic^ that 
the snule and the tesir often irresistibly met dur-^ 
ing die recital Perimps^ after one of those scenes 
cif misery^ \vhen he had walked hiodsdf tired^ and 
wept hittiself t^rlesis^ he would again letixm into 
the h^^iise, where the picture of some friend^ or the 
contingeiicy of some accident^ recsdling an earty 
or fi^tive association^ would hurry him into the 
tery extreme of cheerfulness ! His spirits rose«<^ 
his wit returned — the jest^ and the tale^ and the 
anecdote pushed each other aside in an almost 
endless variety^ and day dawned upom him^ the 
happiest^ the pleasantest, and the most fascinating 
€^ companions. The friends whom he admitted 
to an intimacy may perhaps recognise him^ even 
in this hurried sketchy as he has often appeared 
to them in the hospitalities of the Priory t — ^but, 
alas ! — the look all-eloquent — the eye of fire — ^the 
tongue of harmony— -the exquisite address that 
gave a charm to every thing, and spell-bound those 
who heard him^ are gone for ever ! 

In order^ rather that as much as possible of 
him should be preserved^ than that they should 
be considered as ostentatiously put forward^ I 
have collected the following fragments of his 
poetry. They were written, it is true, more for 
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imMMnieik;t tiban &mt ; but evety tfaiiig left by 
mtd^ a mas, no inattdr whM may te its iherk;^ 
ddser veie^ care qb a curiosity. During his lighter 
^tfrs> be was fond of empfeying himself in this 
laborioiis trifling, not wisbingy as he siEiid, like 
Jadge BliKSlston«> to take leave of the Muses un- 
iil hm eoidd be said to have fonhed some acquaf n(>- 
ance iTtth tbem. Such little efforts gafve faim die 
Iql>pe4fance of business and the rela^tion of idle*- 
-rte!^ ; and when he could not bring his mind to 
ally seafious study/ he was witting to do any thing 
jrather than it sKotild be supposed he ^was doing 
tiothing. Ther6 is do doubt, however, that if 
f roiji his early years he had made poetry his pro- 
fession, for such, from modern copyrights, it may 
iSliiio^ be catted, he would have risen to very con** 
^demble eminence. I tiiink no pei^son who pe^ 
ruses his speeches with attention will feel disposed 
to deny that he had the genuine elemeats of 
poetry in his mind — the fire, the energy, the wild- 
ness of imagination— ^the os magna sonUurum, 
and all the requisites which criticism requires in 
the character. These are selected from a great 
many ; and no matter what may be their intrinsic 
merit, Ae composition of them had, no doubt, its 
use in matters of more importance. There are 
few studies whic^ give the orator a greater eo- 
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piousness^ and at the same time a greater felicity 
of phrase^ than poetry. To suit the rhyme or 
harmonize the metre^ requires not merely genius 
but industry ; and the variety of words which 
must necessarily be rejected^ gives at once a fa- 
miliarity with the language^ and a &stidiousness 
in the use of it. Thus^ it is a truth that many 
who have raised the greatest name in eloquence, 
commenced their career by the study of the 
Muses. Cicero himself did not disdain to be their 
votary, and in more modern times we find the 
names of Chatham, Fox, Lord Mansfield, and a 
nutober of other equally successful orators court- 
ing their inspiration. In this point of view it is, 
rather than as soliciting for him the name of a 
poet, that I have committed the following frauds 
upon the album of some fair one, now perhaps, 
like Waller's Sacharissa, grown too old for 
poetry. 

THE PLATE-WARMER. 

Id days of yore, when mighty Jove 
With boundless sway rul'd all above, 
He sometimes chanc d abroad to roam 
For comforts often miss*d at home : 
For Juno, thgugh a loving wife, 
* Yet lov'd the din of household^ strife ; 
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Like her own peacocks, proud and shrilly 

She forc'd him oft against his will, 

Hea-peck'd and over-match 'd, to fly, 

Leaying her empress of the sky. 

And hoping on our earth to find 

Some fair, less vocal and more kind. 

But soon the sire of men and gods 

Grew weary of our low abodes ; 

Tir'd with his calendar of saints, 

Their squalling loves, their dire complaints. 

For queen*s themselves, when queens are frail. 

And forced for jus test cause, to rail. 

To find themselves at last betray'd, 

Will scold just like a lady's maid ; 

And thus poor Jove again is driv'n, 

O sad resource ! again to heav'n. 

Downcast aifd surfeited with freaks, 

The cropsick ThundVer upward sneaks, 

More like a loser than a winner. 

And almost like an earthly sinner: 

Half quench'd the lustre of his eyes. 

And lank the curl that shakes the skies ; 

His doublet button'd to his chin. 

Hides the torn tucker folded in. 

Scarce well resolved to go or stay. 

He onward takes his lingering way, 

For well he knows the bed of roses 

On which great Juno's mate reposes. 

At length to heaven s high portal come, 

No smile, no squeeze, to welcome home, 

With nosfe uptoss'd and bitter sneer, 

She scowls upon her patient dear : 

From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

Twas still a lecture to the wighft ; 

z 3 



And yet the morf^ing, spoih to ^y. 
Was far the milde&t of the day ; 
For in those regions of the s^y. 
The goddesses are rather shy 
To beard the nipping early airs. 
And therefore come not soon down stairi| ; 
But, snugly wrapped, sit up a^d read, 
Or take their chocolate in bed. 
^o Jove his breakfast took in quiet. 
Looks there might be, but yet no riot ; 
And had good store of list'ners cpme. 
It might have been no silent room ; 
But she, like our theatric wenches, 
liOv'd not to play to empty benches. 
Her brows close met in hostile form, 
She heaves the symptoms of the storm ; 
But yet the storm itself repress'cl> 
Labours prelusive in her breast, 
Resery*d as music for that hour 
When every male and female powV 
Should crowd the festive board around. 
With nectar and ambrosia crowned. 
In wreathed smiles and garlands dress'd, 
■\Vith Jove to share the genVous feast. 
• " Twas then the snowy-eIbow*d queen 

Drew forth the stores of rage and spleen ; 

'Twas then the gathered storm she sped 

FuU-levell'd at the Thund'rer's head : 

In descant dire she chanted o*er 

The tale so often told before ; 

His graceless gambols here on ear Ui, 

The secret meeting, secret birth ; 

His country freaks in dells and valleys. 

In town, o'er Strands and Cranbourne Alleys ; 
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Here lifbs Im burglar hands tke tateh, 

The^e scrambles tbrough the peasant thatch^ 

When such a prowling fox gets loose, 

What honest man can keep his goose? 

Nor was the Theban feat untoW, 

Trinoctial feat so fem'd of old ; ^ 

When Night the pandar vigil kept. 

And Phoebus snor d as if he'd §lept. 

And then Europa, hateful name ! 

A god, a bull ! O fie for shame I 

When vagrant love can cost so dear. 

No wonder we've nq nursery here ; 

No wonder, when imperial Jove 

Can meanly hunt each paltry love, 

Sometimes on land, sometimes on water, 

With this man's wife and that man's daughter, 

If I must wear a matron willow. 

And lonely press a barren pillow. 

When Leda, too, thought fit to wander, 

She found her paramouii a gander; 

And did his godship mount the nest» 

And take his turn to hatch and rest 1 

And did he purvey for their food. 

And mince it for their odious brood? — 

The eagle wink'd and droop'd,hi« wing^ 

Scarce to the dusky bolt could cling. 

And look'd as if he thought his lord 

A captain with a wooden sword ; 

While Juno's bird displayed on high 

The thousand eyes of jealousy. 

Hermes look'd arch, and Venus leer'd, 

Minerva bridled, Momus sneer'd ; 

Poor Hebe trembled, simple lass, 

And split the wine, and broke the glass. 
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Jove felt the weat)ier rather rough, 

And thought long since't had blown enough. 

His knife and fork unug*d, were crossi^d, 

His temper and his dinner lost; 

For ere the vesper peal was done, 

The viands were as cQ}d as stone. 

This Venus saw, and griev'd to see ; 

For though she thought Jove rather free« 

Yet at his idle pranks she smiVd, 

As wanderings qf a beast beguil'd^ 

Nor wonder'd if astray he run, 

For well she knew her sc^pe-grace son ; 

And who can hope his way to fipd. 

When bliiid, and guided by the blind ? 

Her finger to her brow she brought, 

And gently touch'd the source of thbught, 

The unseen fountain of the brain^ 

Where Fancy breeds her shadowy train : 

The vows that ever were to last. 

But wither ere the lip they've pass'd ; 

The secret hope, the secret fear, 

That heaves the sigh, or prompts the tear ; 

The ready turn, the quick disguise. 

That cheats the lover's watchful eyes : 

So from the rock, the sorcVer's wand 

' • * * ' - - . • 

The gushing waters can command ; 
So quickly started from the mind 
The lucky thought she wish'd to find. 
Her mantle round her thep she threw, 
Of twilight madcj, of modest hue : 
The warp by mother Night was spun 
And shot athwart with beams of sun. 
But beams first drawn through murky air, 
To spuBge the gloss and dim the glare ; 
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Thus gifted with, a double charm/ 
Like love, 'twas secret and 'twas warm ; 
It was the very same she wore 
On Simois* banks, when, long before, 
The sage Anchises form'd the plan 
Of that so grave and godlike man. 
Whose fame o*ertop*d the topmost star. 
For arts of peace and deeds of war; 
So fam'd for fighting and for prayings .^■ 
For courting warm and cool betraying ; 
Who show-d poor Dido all on fire. 
That Cyprus was not far from Tyie ; 
The founder of Hesperian hopes. 
Sire of her demi-gods and popes. ' 

And now her car the Paphian queen 
Ascends, her car of sea-bright green. 
Her Graces ilimy with golden locks. 
Sat smiling on the dicky-box. 
While Cupid wantons with a sparrow 
That perch'd upon the urchin's arrow. 
She gave the word, and through the sky 
Her doves th* according pinions ply ; 
As bounding thought, as glancing light, 
fiio swift they wing their giddy flight ; 
They pass the Wain, they pass the sun, 
The comet*s burning train they shun ; 
Lightly they skim the ocean vast. 
And touch the Lemnian isle at last. 
Here Venus checks their winged speed, 
And sets them free to rest or feed, 
She bids her Graces sport the while, 
Or pick sweet posies round the isle, 
But cautions them against mishaps, 
For Lemnos is the isle of traps; 
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Beware the lure of iMgax toys. 

And fly from bulls and ahepkerd boys. 

A cloud of smoke that climbs th^ sky» 
Bespeaks the forge of Vulcan mgh : 
Thither her w^y the goddess beiid?> 
Her darling 9on her stepf attends. 
Led by th^ sigh that zephyr bresithes. 
That round her roseate neck he wreathes. 
The plastic god of fire is found, 
His various labours scattered round ; 
Unfinish'd bjars, and bolts^ spid portieds. 
Cages for gods, and chains for mortals : 
Twas iron work upon commission. 
For a romance's first edition. 
Soon as the beauteous queen he spied, 
A sting of love, a sting of pride, 
A pang of shame, of faith betrayed, 
By turns his labouring breast invade^ 
But Venus quell'd them with a smile 
That might a wiser god beguile ; 
Twa^ mixed with shame, 'twas mixed with love. 
To mix it with a blush she strove. 
With hobbling steps he comes to greet 
The faithless guest with welcome meet : 
Pyracmon saw the vanquish'd god, 
And gives to Steropes the nod ; 
He winks to Brontes, as to say, " 
We may be just as well away, 
TheyVe got some iron in the fire :-r- 
So all three modestly retire, 

" And now, sweet Venus, tell," he cries, 
<' What cause has brought thee from the skies ? 
Why leave the seat of mighty Joye ? 
Alas ! I fear it was not love. 
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What claim t/^ Ipye 994^4 V»]e»ii iioa^t, 

Condwi'4 i» fti^ feqH^ter'd isle, 
To sink biB^e^tb »Ai|e^y toil ? 

Tis JXQtfyx W t9 1^ tfc^ waf? 
Or guide the daf> refulgent car ; 
Tis not for iif^e t^ dan/^e to twiue ; 
Tis not for me to povxt the NxAe; 
No vision whi^pier^ to n^y dream ; 
No muse inspires mjf wakeful tl^eme ; 
No string responsive to my art, 
Gives the ^weet njQt^ thajb thrills the heart; 
The present is with ^oom o'erca^t. 
And sadness feeds upon the past. 
Say then ; foTy ^b i it can't be love, 
What cause has brojgigbt tb^e from above V 
So spoke the gojd in jealous mood; 
The wily goddess thus pjursued : 
U And canst thou, Vulcan, thus decline 
The meeds of praise so justly thine ? 
To whom, the fi^v'fite son of beav'n. 
The mystic powers of fire are giy'p; 
That fire that fe^ the star of night, 
And fills t)iff solar beam iifith light ; 
That bids the stream of Hie to glow 
Through air, o'er earth, wd depths below : 
Thou dei^gn^t not to court the IS'me, 
Nor yet the mazy dance to twine ; 
But these light gifts of verse aud song 
To humbler natures must belong ; 
Behold yoM Q^k that seem? to reign 
The monardl^ Qf the svib^eet plain ; 
No floVrs b^i^esOh his arms ^e fpund 
To bloom and flmg their fragrance xQ^xfi^ : 
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Abash'd in his overwhelming shade. 
Their scents must die, their leaves must iade. 
Thou dost not love through wastes of war 
Headlong to drive th' ensanguined car, 
That sweeps whole millions to the grave t 
Thine is the nobler art to save : 
Form*d by thy hand, the temper*d shield 
Safe brings the warrior from the field ; 
Ah ! couldst thou but thy mother see. 
Her ev*ry thought attached to thee ! 
Not the light love that lives a day, 
. Which its own sighs can blow away. 
But fix'd, and fervent in her breast. 
The wish to make the blesser blest. 
Then give thy splendid lot its due,* 
And view thyself as others view. 
Great sure thou art, when from above 
I come a supplicant from Jove ; 
For Jove himself laments, like thee, 
To find no fate from suffering free : 
Dire is the strife when Juno rails. 
And fierce the din his ear assails ; 
In vain the festive board is crown'd. 
No joys at that sad board are found ; 
And when the storm is spent at last, 
The dinner's cold, and Jove must fast. 
Couldst thou not then with skill divine. 
For ev'ry cunning art is thine, 
Contrive some spring, some potent chain, ' 
That might an angry tongue restrain. 
Or find, at least, some mystic charm. 
To keep the suff'rer^s viands warm ? 
Should great success thy toils befriend, 
What glory must the deed attend, 
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What joy thrpagh all the realips above. 

What high rewards from grateful Joye ! 

How bless*d ! could I behold thee rise 

To thy lost station in the skies ; 

How sweet ! should vows thou maysthave thought, 

Or lightly kept, or soon forgot, 

Which wayward fates had seem'd to. sever^ 

Those knots retie, and bind for ever !" 

She said, and sigh'd, or seem'd to sigh, 
And downward cast her conscious eye. 
To leave the god more free to gaze : — 
Who can withstand the voice of praise? 
By beauty charm'd, by flatt'ry won. 
Each doubt, each jealous fear is gone ; 
No more was bow*d his anxious head, 
His heart was cheered, he smird and said : 
** And couldst thou vainly hope to find 
A pow*r that female tongue can bind ? 
Sweet friend I 'twere easier (sa to drain 
The waters from th^ unruly main. 
Or quench the stars, or bid the sun 
No more his destinM courses run. 
By laws as old as earth or ocean. 
That tongue is a perpetual motion, 
Which marks the longitude of speech ; 
To curb its force no power can reach ; 
Its privilege is raisM above 
The sceptre of imperial Jove. 
Thine other wish, some mystic charm 
To keep the suff*rer*s viands warin, 
I know no interdict of fate. 
Which says that art mayn't warm a plate. 
The model, too, IVe gpt for that, 
I take it from thy gipsy hat; 
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I saw thee thinking o'er the past^ 
I saw thine eye*beam upward cast^ 
I saw the concave catch the ray, 
And turn its course another way ; 
tleflected back upon thy cheeky 
It glow*d upon the dimple iteek.^ 

The willing task was soon begun^ 
And soon the grateful labour done : 
The ore, obedient to his hand, 
Assumes a shape to his command ; 
The tripod base stands firm below, 
The bumish'd sides ascending grow i 
Divisions apt th* interior bound. 
With vaulted roof the top is crown'd. 
The artist, amorous and vain^ 
Delights the structure to explain ; 
To show how rays converging meet, 
And light is gather'd into heat. 
Within its verge he flings a rose, 
Behold how fresh and fair it glows % 
O'erpower'd by heat, now see it waste. 
Like vanished love its fragrance past ! 
Pleas'd with the gift, the Paphian queen 
Remounts her car of sea-bright green ; 
The gloomy god desponding sighs. 
To see her car ascend the skies, 
And strains its less*ning form to trace, 
Till sight is lost in misty space. 
Then sullen yields his clouded brain 
To converse with habitual pain. 

The goddess now arriv'd above. 
Displays the shining^gift of love. 
And shows fiiir Hebe how to lay 
The plates of^gold in order gay, 



The gods and godddsies admire 

The labour of the god of &e> 

And give it a high-sounding naiiiie) 

Such as might hand it down to faiae^ 

If 'twere to ns, weak mortals^ giy*n 

To know the names of things.in hear'n ; 

But on our sublunary eaf th 

We have no words of noble birth » 

And e*en our bArds, in loftiest layS| 

Must use the populace of phrase. 

However oall-d it may have been. 

For many a cireling year 'twas seen 

To glitter at each rich repast, 

As long as heav'n was doom'd to last. 

But faithless ldrd«-«-and angry wife — 

Repeated feults<«-*Tekindled strife-^ 

Abandoned all domestic cares«^ 

To ruin sunk their own affairs^^ 

Th* immortals quit the troubled sky, 

And down for rest and shelter fly : 

Some seek the plains, and some the woods, 

And some the brink of foaming floods ; 

Venus, from grief, religious grown, 

liUdows a meeting-house in town ; 

And Hermes fills the shop next door, 

With drugs far-brought, a healthful store ! 

What fate the Graces fair befel, 

The muse has learned, but will not tell. 

To try and make affliction sweeter, 

Momus descends and lives with Peter: 

Though scarcely seen th' external ray. 

With Peter all within is day ; 

For there the lamp, by nature giv*n. 

Was fed by sacred oil from heav'n. 
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Condemii*d a learned rod to rule, 
Minerva keeps a Sunday-school. 
With happier lot, the god of day 
To Brighton wmgs his minstrel way ; 
There come, a master-touch he flings. 
With flying hand, across the strings ; 
Sweet flow the accents, soft and clear. 
And strike upon a kindred ear ; 
Admitted soon a welcome guest, 
The god partakes the royal feast, 
Pleas'd to escape the vulgar throng. 
And find a judge of sense and song. 

Meantime, from Jove*s high tenement. 
To auction every thing is sent ; 
O grief! to auction here below! 
The gazing crowd admire the show ; 
Celestial beds, imperial screens. 
Busts, pictures, lustres, bright tureens. 
With kindling zeal the bidders vie. 
The dupe is spurred by puffers sly, 
And many a splendid prize knock'd down. 
Is sent to many a part of town ; 
But all that's mosti divinely great 

Is borne to 's, in ■ Street ; 

Th' enraptur*d owner loves to trace 
Each prototype of heav nly grace. 
In ev'ry utensil can find 
Expression, gesture, action, mind ; 
Now burns with gen'rous zeal to teach 
That lore which he alone can reach. 
And gets, lest pigmy words might flag, 
A glossary from Brobdignag; 
To teach in prose, or chant in rhyme. 
Of furniture the true sublime. 
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And teach the ravished world th^ rules • ' 

For tasting pansabd buildibg schooli^. 

Poor Vulcan's gift; aitnoi^ ike rest, 

Is soldy.anddecks amol'tal'sfeiist, ) 

Bought by a goodly Alderman, 

Who lov*d his plate, and lov'd his can ; 

And when the feast his worship slew. 

His lady sold it to a. Jew. 

From him, by various chances cast. 

Long time from hand to hand it past : — 

To tell them all would but prolong 

The lingering of a tiresome song; 

Yet still it look*d as good as new, 

The wearing prov'd the fabric true ; 

Now mine, perhaps, by Fate's decree, 

Dear Lady R , I send it thee ; 

. And when the giver's days are told, 
And when his ashes shall be cold. 
May it retain its pristine charm, 
And keep with thee his mem'ry warm ! 



TO SLEEP. 

< 

Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyelid down, 

For Mem'ry, see! with eve attending. 
Claims a moment for her own : . 

1 know her by her robe of mourning, 

1 know her by her faded light. 
When faithful with the gloom returning, 
§he comes to bid a sad good-night. 
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O ! let me hear, with bosom sweHmg^ 

While she sighs o'er time dmt% jiediti 
Pl let me we^^ivhilesli^ is temn^ 

Of joys that pine, and paiigithaA last. 
And now, O Sle^p, whilfi grief ii^ streaBtnii^^ 

Let thy balm sweet peace res^iire ; 
While fearful Hope through tearis is. beamit^^ 

Soothe to itest that vfikes li^ taaoiie. 



THE GREEN SPOT THAT BLOOMS ON THE 

DESERT OF LIFE. 

P*B]| lite desert of life where you vainly p^rsu'd 

Those phantoms of hope which their promise disown, 
Have you e'er met soine spirit divinely endu'd. 

That so kindly could say, You don't suffer alone I 
And however your fate may haye smil'd or have frowned. 

Will she deign still to share as the friend and the wife ? 
Then malce her the pulse of your heart, for you've found 

The green spot that blooms o'er the desert of life. 

Doles she love to recal the past moments so dear, 
w hen the sweet pledge of faith was confidingly giv'n, 

When the lip spoke in voice of affection sincere, 
And the vow was exchang'd and recoiled in hfeav'n ? 

Does she wish to rebind ^hat already was bound. 
And draw closer the claim of the fiiend and the wife ? 
Then mark, &c. 
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UNES 

imiTTBN. IMPROMPTU OK THE MARBLE PILLAR AT 
BOULOGKEy AFTER NAPOLEONS FALL. 

When Ambition attains its desire, 
How Fortane mast smile at the joke ! 

You- rose in a pillar of fire— 
You sunk in a pillar of smoke. 

The time was now arrived whi&n Mr. Curmn 
was to resign for the j udictal robe, the gown which 
fbr so many years he had worn with dignity to 
himself, with advantage to his clients, and with 
honour to the country. This appointment to a 
s^t in the Rolls, unfortunately originated a dis^ 
agreement between him and Mr. George Pon^ 
sonby, the head of the party with which he had 
so long and so faithfully acted. The facts wer^ 
simply these: — In order to persuade Sir Michael 
Smith) the then Master of the RoUs, to resign, it 
was necessary not only to pension himself, but 
also hiK four inferior officers. This Mir. Ponsoiiby 
guaranteed upon the part of Govermnenl — the 
Administration was short-lived — they either for- 
got, or neglected to grant the pensions, and after 
their resignation had the modesty to expect that 
Mr. Curran would defray the eight hundred a 
year, to which amount either their design or their 
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indolence had caused a deficiency. Mr. Curran^ 
of course, refiised^ and Mr.Ponsonby was obliged 
tb make his engagements g;ood out of his own pri- 
vate fortune, or rather out of the four thousand a 
year pension, to which his six months' Chancellor- 
ship entitled him, frpm the country. Such an 
hish cty was immediately raised by the Ponsonby 
partizans against Mr. Curran, that on@ would 
imagine his appointment was a mere eleemosy- 
nary gift granted out of their great bounty, and 
not the trifling reward of many a long year's toiir 
jsome fidelity. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
of the entire I^y there w^ no man who lirqught 
inore talent to the caus^, exertfsd it more zealously, 
or incurred mpr^ p^rson^ hazard and professional 
loss, than di4 Mr. Curran by his political consist- 
ency. For a long time he despised too much .the 
clamour w|iich had been raised, to condescend. to 
reply. At length, however, he addressed a letter 
to Mr. Grattan on the subject, which was n^ver 
answered, for the best of all reasons, because it 
was unanswerable. Thp defence was very sim- 
ple. In 1789, a party was formed, by whom it 
vms agreed, that if ever they attained office, Mr. 
Ponsonby was to have the first and Mr. Curran 
the second place in professional advancement 
Curran acted ably and honestly. The time came. 
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Mr. Poiisonby got the Chancellorship without a 
shilling personal expense. Curran was promised 
the next, the Attorney Generalship — ^he did not 
get it — but after the most vexatious delays, he was 
thrust upon the Equity Bench, nokm, volens; a 
situation for which he was altogether unfit. Such 
an appointment was very far from being any fair 
return to him, and was both an insult and an in- 
jury to the nation. In the letter alluded to, in- 
deed, Mr. Curran has had the candour to confess 
his own incompetency, while he naturally com- 
plains of the broken faith which thus exposed it 
to the profession. '^ As to the place itself," says 
he, ''it was the last I should have chosen; it im- 
posed upon me a change of all my habits of life — 
it forced my mind into a new course of thinking, 
and into new modes of labour, and that increased 
labour — it removed me from that intellectual ex- 
ercise which custom and temper had rendered 
easy and pleasant ; it excluded me from the en- 
joyment of the honest gratification of an official 
share of an Administration which I then thought 
would have consisted principally, if not altogether, 
of the tried friends of Ireland. When the party 
with which I had acted so fairly, had, after so long 
a proscription, come at last to their natural place, 
I did not expect to have been stuck into a window, 
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a spectator of the procession. From the station 
which I then held at the bar^ to accept the neu- 
tralized situation of the RoIIs^ appeared to me a 
descent and not an elevation. It had no allure- 
ment of wealth ; for^ diminished as my income had 
been by the most remorseless persecution for years^ 
by which I was made to expiate the crime of not 
being an alien to my country by birth or by trea- 
chery, it was still abundant when compared with 
my occasions, and was likely to continue so as 
long as those occasions should last.'^ Such was 
the place to which Mr. Curran was appointed, and 
for which judicial exposure it was expected he 
should pay eight hundred pounds a year, which 
Mr. Ponsonby had p,romised should be defrayed 
by the pension list, and even concerning which 
stipulation he had not previously consulted Mr. 
Curran. In truth, it was not necessary, for Mr. 
Curran had as little to say to the transaction as 
any other man in the community. His letter is 
simple and satisfactory. There is a passage in it 
w exceedingly characteristic, that I need offer no 
excuse for quoting it, particularly as the letter it- 
self was only printed for private circulation^ and 
js therefore difficult df access. It is indeed a.com- 
pendiumof the entire defence, and ia expressed 
in a strain of bitter Jocujarity, to which, wl^en 
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Ciifffui ha4 ci^courae^ he was as for aq possifate 
from i^ny thing like good huiiM>ur. He k sup-^ 
posing que pf the party to hate proposed to him 
the office und^ the conditions to which they pre^ 
tended he i$hould have acceded. '^ They woald 
qp^e$dk to me^ I suppose>'' says he^ '* something 
in the following manner :— ^ Sir^ you have entered 
many years ago into a compact— you have ob* 
served it faithfully — ^you suffered deeply by that 
observance. — When the time of performing it to 
you arrived^ it was ratified in London ; in Dublin 
the substitution pf something else^ supposed to be 
a performance^ was adopted without your privity 
or consent ; the substitution too was accompanied 
by collateral circumstances of much humiliation 
and disrespect towards you. By unforeseen events 
that substitution has been attended with some pe* 
cuniary charges ; it is hoped^ that^ having so pa^K 
tiently borne this^ you will take it cum anere, aqd 
not think it unreasonable to defray those incidental 
expenses — it is trusted you will have no ohjectiou 
to the mode proposed as unconstitutional or dis* 
honourable. You h&Y^ ^ judical office — all that 
is r<^fiuired of you is^ to accept a lease of that office 
from the deputy and tiife^ inferior officers of your 
j^redec^spr^ at the small rent pf 8Q0/. a year— of 
these foiur landlords^ there wiU be th^ fonaer train- 
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bearer^ tipstaff^ and crier of your court. As the 
rent miist be for their lives^ you will see the ne- 
cessity of ensuring your own — ^or you may re- 
deem the whole for a sum of 8000Z. if so much 
personal fortune has escaped the wreck to which 
you were exposed by your political fidelity — ^the' 
entire emoluments of your' office will then be ge- 
nerously left to your disposal.'^ 

He sat upon the Rolls Bench about six years. 
Mr. Ponsonby and he were never after recon- 
ciled ; but on the former gentleman's last illness^ 
Mr. Curran, who happened to be then in Lon-* 
don^ l^ft a card at his house. 

Mr. Currants place at the Irish Bar has not 
even been approached since his departure. There 
4s no man, not merely next him, but near him. I 
have heard the best efforts of the ablest amongst 
them; and though they were brilliant in their 
way, it was as the brilliancy of the morning star 
before the sun-beam. One, perhaps, is witty, 
sarcastic, argumentative — ^another, fluent, polish- 
ed, plausible — a third, blunt, vehement, and ener- 
getic — ^but, there is not one like him, at once 
strong, persuasive, vritty, eloquent, acute^ and 
argumentative, giving to every argument the 
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charm of his imagery^ and to every image the 
magnificent simplicity of his manner — hot one, 
who, when he had touched all the chords of pity, 
could so wrinkle up the cheek with laughter, that' 
the yet undried tear was impeded in it progress — 
not ohe, who, when he had swept away the heart 
of his hearer, left at the same time such an im- 
pression upon his memory, that the judgment on 
reflection rather applauded the tribute which at 
the moment of delivery had been extorted from 
the feelings ! Who, at any bar, was ever like him 
at cross-examination ? This was considered the 
peculiar forte of one of the present Barons of the 
English Exchequer ; but that natural shrewdness 
did not in him, as it did in Curran, act merely as 
a pioneer for the brilliant and overpowering force 
that was to follow '^ The most intricate web/' 
says the learned editor of his Speeches, '^thal 
fraud, malice, or corruption ever wove against 
the life, character, or fortune of an individual, he 
could unravel. Let truth and falsehood be ever 
so ingeniously dovetailed into each other, he se- 
parated them with facility. He surveyed his 
ground like a skilful general^ marked every avenue 
of approach, knew when to yield or attack, in- 
stantly seized the first inconsistency, and pursued 
his advantage till he completely involved perjury 
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in the coafusioa olf its contradictions/' His effect 
at;tiipes waa^electric and universsd. The judge 
and the mob, the jury and the bar^ were equalfy 
e^xcited; and Lord Clonmell himself/ his bitter 
enemy^ rising on the judgment-seat to restrain 
the populsgr enthusiasm, confessed himself over- 
come by the eloquence that had produced it. In 
our estimate of him as a barrister^ we must not 
omit the noble and dignified intrepidity with which 
he resisted any judicial encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of the profession. In such instances the 
dock or the dungeon had for him no terrors, and 
to his antagonist neither talents nor authority 
gave protection. Nor was this spirit the result 
of any captiousness of disposition. To his fellow- 
labourers at the bar he was all amenity, but most 
particularly to the young ..and inexperienced. 
There was no young man of his time, of any 
promise, to whom he did not hold out the hand, 
not only of encouragement, but of hospitality; 
and so far was he from indulging an ungenerous 
sally at their expense, that it would have been ja 
dangerous experiment in another to have attempt- 
ed it in his presence. No person, who has not 
been educated to a profession, can estimate the 
value, or the almpst peculiarity, of this trait of 
character. But his was a mind originally tga 
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grand to found its distinction on the depreciation 
of his inferiors ; and were it even necessary^ his 
spirit was too lofty to stoop to the expedient. He 
affected no importance from the miserable acci- 
dent of seniority or station^ and laughed to scorn 
the pretensionless stupidity that sought^ like the 
cynic^ an enforced reverence to its rags and its 
dotage. During the thirty two years of his pro- 
fessional life^ there is not on record of him an un- 
kindness to a junior^ an asperity to a senior^ an 
undue submission to overweening power^ or a sin- 
gle instance of interested servility. Sincerely 
were itto. be wished that all his contemporaries had 
acted towards him with the same generosity which 
he uniformly evinced. But^ alas! there were 
some who hated him for his talents^ some who 
envied him.for his fame ; and mean malignity too 
often led them to depreciate the one and under- 
mine the other. The faults and the foibles to 
which the very best are subject^ were in him ob- 
served with an eagle's eye^ and held with the te- 
nacity of an eagle's grasp* He was docile even 
to a faulty often relinquishing his own fine intel- 
lect to very inferior guidance. Did a casual in- 
discretion arise from suph docility ? it was care- 
fully noted down^ recalled periodically^ and then 
religiously retimied to the malignant register^ to 
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be again declaimed upon^ when any future exhi^ 
bition of his genius provoked afresh the hostility 
of his enemies. Thus the most unfortunate oc- 
currence of his life^ his domestic calamity^ was 
made the theme of perpetual depreciation. 
Whereas the fact was, that a misguided and 
misjudging friendship forced it into publicity a- 
gainst his own inclination. I have often heard 
him dwell, painfully dwell, on the particulars of 
that melancholy transaction, and I can avouch it^ 
that no bitterness of recollection ever led him in- 
to an ungenerous reflection even upon those who 
had acted towards him with^ at least, the most 
effective hostility. I now take my leave of him 
as a barrister, nor can I do it better than in^ let 
me hope, the prophetic words of the anonymous 
editor of his Speeches : " The Bar of Ireland will 
long hold in affectionate recollection the man who 
always lived in an ingenuous and honourable in- 
tercourse with his competitors for fame^ as Cicero 
did with Hortensius— who never, on any occa- 
sion, was frowned by power, or seduced by m^n 
ambition, into an abandonment of his client, but 
in every situation intrepidly performed the duties 
of an advocate — who, if he had been a man 
^ qiioqiie facinore propertis clarescere/ instead of 
disdaining to acquire honours by means which 
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would have rendered him unworthy of wearing; 
them^ might early in life have attained the proud- 
est professional situation — who cherished with the 
kindest notice every appearance of excellence in 
the junior part of the profession — who never o»- 
tentatioiisly displayed his superiority — who^ con- 
scious of his great talents, bestowed praise where^ 
ever it was deserved — and was incapable of mean- 
ly detracting from the merit of another to enhance 
his own. They will never forget him who on 
every occasion proudly asserted the dignity and 
independence of the advocate^ and never servilely 
surrendered the least privilege of the profession. 
While his name will live for ever hallowed in the 
grateful remembrance of his country, unless the 
heart of man shall become so corrupt and bis 
mind so perverted^ that public virtue will neither 
be felt nor understood/' 

Alienated from the bustle of the bar^ and having 
resigned the occupations of the bencb^ Mr. Car- 
ran's mind began to prey upon itself^ and the de- 
jection^ to which even his youth had been subject, 
grew with his years into confirmed hypochon- 
driasm. In the autumn of 1816, I accompanied 
him to Cheltenham, for the avowed purpose of 
consulting Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkener on the 
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fitate of his health. Mr. Curran had the highest 
possible opinion of this gentleman's professioniEJ 
abilities^ and indeed he could not have recourse 
to any one who, both as a friend and a physician^ 
was more comf^ent to advise him. Sir Arthur 
prescribed for him a regimen to which I am afraid 
he did not very strictly adhere. However^ in the 
hospitable welcome of his home^ ^ the mind dis* 
eased" found at least a temporary remedy. The 
vety appearance of friends who were deservedly 
most dear to him revived his spirits. I remember 
on the night of our arrival^ the news of the vic- 
tory at Algiers was just announced at Chelten- 
ham — it was of course the universal topic of con- 
versation—Lady P. expatiating on the barbaric 
ties of the pirates with all the feeling natural to a 
good heart and a refined intellect^ appeared to re- 
gret that the fortifications had not been totally ob- 
literated — '^ Ah ! my dear Madam,** replied Cur- 
ran, who had been travelling for two days and a 
night without intermission, — " ah ! my dear Ma- 
dam — they have had enough of it'^sufficient unto 
(he Dey has been the etM thereof.'* 

• 

I had introduced him to two very lovely and 
accomplished sisters, who have since gone to in- 
crease the treasures of the East. —After spending 



«i evetting ht the enjoyment of Gonverstttion but 
iBrely to be met with^ he Mdd to fne— '' I never 
88W B&A cteai^r^^Bven to my iM eyes, it is 
^ite refrelsfaiiig to ibee tte Mnskine ofgeni6t» Jfy- 
itig aver thtir befnoykd 



A ftw days after thiSi obgervin^ a very pomp* 
OHfi and sdemn blctckbead^ who endeavoured^ with 
ft most hidkirous gravity^ to conceal his rasigni-v 
ficance> h^ kuddeiily stopped short^— ^^ Obsei^ve 
tHat (fellow/* said he : '' if yoa dined and break- 
^ted vnth him for an hundred years^ you could 

not be intimate with hitn.-< By heavens! he 

wonldn^t even be seen to dmiie> lest the world 
should think he was toofantiliar ioUh himself/'^ 

Though at the hazard of turning my illume 
Into a jest-book^ I cannot refmiii from giving a 
remark of his aboiltthis time^ on an Irish gefntle* 
man^ wbo certainly preserved ittost patriotically 
afl the ricfaneiis of his original pronunciation . He 
Imd visited Cheltenham^ and during his^tay there 
acquired a most teittiaordinary habit of perpetuidly 
lotting his tongue but of his moutb^! " What can 
iui mean by it?'* said somefeody to Curran. — 
" Mean by it/' said Curran } ^' why, he means; if 
he c«n; to eatcA the EngUsk ucceifft." 
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The last winter which he was topftss in London 
now atrived^ and. tbere^ however reluctaiitly^ my 
professional avocations compelled me to leave Ihio. 
In the course of . the season he< attended seveml 
public dinners, and spoke at some of them. But^ 
alas ! quatdum mvtatus ab iUo ! The rmnd was 
manifestly gone. His feeble efforts were but the 
flickerings of tliat glorious intellect which once 
shone so brightly and sp steadily* In the sum* 
mer of 1817^ he returned to Ireland for the last 
time; and in the September of that. year again 
joined me at Cheltenham^ under what mentaLdis- 
quietude the following letter^ written a few days 
before to a friend there^ will evince much better 
than any words of mine. 

'' MY DEAR FRI£MP> 

'^ You'll think me a, sad fellow— ^ so I 
think too. However^ you are too clear-sighted in 
diagnostics not to see the causes of, my being so 
low-pulsed a correspondent. The truth is, I was 
every day on the point of leaving a country .toAere 
/o% and suffering were lying like lead upon n^ 
heart, and in the mean time I could only make 
one communication the most unnecessary in the 
world, namely, that I never suspend the respect 
and solicitude i^ich I always feel for you, and to 
which you are so well entitled. 
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** Now I think you may look to a call at least. 
I may not be able^ perhaps^ to lii^^er loi^^ but I 
could not find myself within shot of you, without 
coming mechanically to a present and a ^nap, 
«ven though it should be no more than ^Jlash m 
the pan. 1 had hopes, of seeing your brother, but 
he has deceived my hope. As to Hope herself, I 
have closed my accounts altogether with her. 
Drawing perpetually upon my credulity, I now 
find her, too late, an insolvent swindler. Mean- 
time my entire life passed in a wretched futurity — 
breathing I may say in the patUo post jfuturum : 
I have happily, however, found out the only re- 
medy, and that is, to give over the folly of breath- 
ing at all. I had some hope for this persecuted 
country, but that I fear is over. If our heads 
were curled like the Africans, I suppose we should 
go snacks with them in the justice atid sympathy 
of that humane and philanthropic nation of yours ; 
but if her tears of commisseration should make 
the hair of the Africans lank like ours, I make no 
doubt but you would send a coxcomb or two po- 
litically and madly to * >. and 

like Ireland. Ever yours, 

J. P. CuRRAlf. 

# I have left an hiatus here, out of my high respect for the 
Attorney-General. 
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His abort stay in Ch^ltofibam wiM scarcely be 
bcf cftlled exirtacKce. He fioitstanlfy fell wleep in 
ithe daytime^ and nviien h^ awok?^ it itrns oolgr 1» 
titiiowghts of sadness. Be W10 peipetadly &iiey^ 
jug tiiuigs whidA n«rer hiril esirtence, «iid mimr 
ietspx^ting those ^i4iidi faad. He UM me be wm 
dying; and indeed^ to sbow htm £mly Uie pior 
phetic fwesGDtiinent was iropitessed tipon Iw mind* 
the Tery nightpaneceding »bis departima^ hip haiidel 
liady Fauikettier tkM^ folkxmng laelaai^hriy im" 
poiDptn w^rhten in pencil on a iiank leaf of |>9^r« 
^ich lay aeddenstttUy before hkn"^ 

y For welccMwe yrgir^i— Cor greetijig Jcia^^ 
Its .presenji; thanks the tongue psgi teU— 

But soon the heart no tongue mayjindr-' 
Then thank thee with— a sad farewell /*' 

BooirieUowl liibdipcBdrtfahiiJklliatiiiafewdayf 
{ifiterwards I was to see h\xa i^dly ¥i&xiifyiag his 
own predicfkpm \ Tihe heart, indeed^ ivas iheating, 
but ithe tong^ ms mute for .ever. Oh WjeAitt- 
day^ the 8th of Ootoher^ I called asi him at lus 
lodgings^ No. 7^ Amelia Plac^ Brompton. He 
asked me to dine with bim on the foJiowisg day, 
to meet Mx, Godwin : at eleven o'clock at night, 
bowcvejc, he wrote th^ annexed note to me, the 
last he ever wrote to any one. It is x^mackiy^le 
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tikni there is not a superfluous word in it. In 
i4&et^ lie was iErt;ruck with apoplexy in two houi^s 
t^iafter.. 



^' DEAR PHILLIPS — 



Cf 



Just got a note — Mrs. Godwin is sick : 
he'll dine here Sunday. If you prefer an invalid, 
come to-morrow — You'd be more g'ratified on 
Sunday. Utrumhorum? 

Yours, 

J. P. CuRRAN. 

Ji^ednesday, 

Early on Thursday, I was, of course, informed 
of the melancholy occurrence of the preceding 
night. I foun d hi m only j ust breath ing-— one eye 
closed, and one side quite inanimate. I asked 
him to take me by the hand if he knew me — he 
'took it, and &intly squeezed it — in a day or two 
after, he similarly recognised his old and attachedi 
friend Serjeant Burton, and this was the only 
symptom of intelligence he exhibited during his 
illness. I saw him at seven o'clock in the evening 
of the 13th, and at nine he died. As it was 
imagined that his will, which was in Ireland, con- 
tained some directions as to his interment, the 
body was enclosed in a leaden coffin until the fact 
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iwras ascertained : U appearing^ however^ siieilt an 
the 8ubj[ect^ he waa conveyed to Paddingtoci 
churchy and deposited in the vault beneath it, oo 
the 4th of November. 

His funeral was purposely kept as private as^ 
possible — Mr. Godwin, Mr. Moore, Mr. Lyne aft 
Irish barrister,. Mr. Finnerty,, Mr. Croly, some of 
his family, and myself, with one or two others 
whom I forget^ attended it. It was at first in- 
tended to have had the ceremony public; but this 
design, upon reflection^ was abandoned, and per- 
haps justly. Such men need not the ceremonials 
of the tomb — history is their natural monument,, 
and their country the most honourable mourner : 
— to their care with a melancholy confidence I 
now consign him, fully assured,, that when the 
slaves who revile him shall be neglected dust, the 
wisdom of posterity will respect the name, and its 
patriots weep over the memory of Cureak. 
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MR. CORRAN'S SPEECH AGAINST THE 
MARQUIS OF HEADFORT. 

Referred to in Page 223. 

NEVER so clearly as in the present instance have 
1 observed that safeguard of justice which Provi- 
dence has placed in the nature of mail. Sucli is 
the imperious dominion with which truth and 
reason wave their sceptre over the human intellect, 
that no solicitation however artful^ no talent bow- 
ever commanding^ can seduce it from its alle- 
giance. In proportion to the humility of our sub- 
mission to its rule^ do we rise into some faint emu- 
lation of that ineffable and presiding Divinity, 
whose characteristic attribute it is to be coerced 
and bound by the inexorable laws of its o\^n na- 
ture, so as to be all-imse Bx\d all-just from neces- 
sity rather than election. lYou have seen it in the 
learned advocate who has preceded me most pecu- 
liarly and strikingly illustrated. You have seen 
even his great talents^ perhaps the first in any 
country, languishing under a cause too weak to 
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oarry him, and too heavy to be carried by him. 
He was forced to dismiss his natural candour and 
sincerity, and, having no merits in his case, to 
take refuge in the dignity of his own manner, the 
resources of his own ingenuity, from the over- 
whelming difficulties with which he was surround- 
ed. Wretched client ! unhappy advocate ! what a 
combination do you form ! But such is the con- 
dition of guilt— its commission mean and tremu- 
lous — its defence artificial and insincere — its pro- 
'^ecution candid and simple — its condemnation 
dignified and austere. Such has been the defend- 
ant's guilt— such his defence — such shall be my 
address to you ; atid such, 1 trust, your verdict. 
-y, T'he learned counsel has told you that this unfor- 
>*- '^ tunate woman is not to be estimated at forty thou- 
sand pounds — fatal and unquestionable is the truth 
of this assertion. Alas ! gentlemen, she is no 
longer worth any thing ; faden, fallen, degraded, 
a.nd disgraced, she is worth less than nothing! 
Biit il is for the honour, the hope, the expectation, 
the tenderness, and the comforts that have been 
blasted by the defendant, and have fled for ever, 
that you are to remunerate the plaintiff by the 
punishment of the defendant. It is not her pre- 
sent value which you are to weigh— but it is her 
value at that time whensfae sat basking in a hus- 



band's lovt, with the blessing of Heaven on her 
head^ and its purity in her heart ; when she sat 
amongst har family^ and iadniinistered the morality 
of the parental board. Estimate that past value — 
compare it with its [nresent deploriable diminution 
•—and it may lead you to form some ju^;mento£ 
the severity of the in|ury^ and the extent of the 
compensation. 

The learned counsel hem told you> you ought^ 
to be cautious, because your verdict cannot be^ 
set aside for excess. The assertion is just^, but 
has he treated you fairly by its application ? Hifl^ 
cause would not allow him to be £arr — far^, why 
is the rule adopted in this single action ? Be^^ 
cause, this being peculiarly an injury to the noafc 
susceptible of all human feelings — it leaves the in^- 
jury of the husband to be ascertained by the sen- 
sibility of the jury^ and does not presume to mea- 
sure the justice of their determination by the cold 
and chilly esercise of its own discretion^ In any 
other action it is easy to calculate. If a trades^ 
man's arm is cut off, you can measure the loss 
which he has sustained^-but the wound of £eelingi» 
and the agony of the heart, cannot be judged by 
any standard with which I am acquainted. And 
you are unfairly dealt with when you are called on 
to appreciate the present suffering of the husband 
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by the present guilt, delinquency, and degrada- 
tion of his wife. As well might you, if called on 
to give compensation to a man for the murder 
of his dearest friend, find the measure of his in- 
jury by weighing the ashes of the dead. But it is 
not, gentlemen of the jury, by weighing the ashes 
of the dead, that you would estimate the loss of 
the survivor. 

^^^ The learned counsel has referred you to other 
'^ cases, and other countries, for instances of mode- 
rat^ verdicts. I can refer you to some authentic 
instances of just ones. In the next county, 
15,000/. against a subaltern officer. In Travers 
and McCarthy, 6000?. against a servant. In 
Tighe against Jones, 10,0002. against a man not 
wortfi a shilling. What then ought to be the 

C^rule, where.„ffink,_-and_^ow£r, .and- wealthy, and 
statioi), have combined to render the example of 
his crime more dangerous — to make his guilt more 
odious — to make the injury to the plaintiff more 
grievous, because more conspicuous ? 1 affect no 
levelling familiarity, when 1 speak of persons in 
the higher ranks of society — distinctions of orders 
are necessary^ and I^always feel disposed to treat 
them with respect — but when it is my duty to 
speak of the crimes by which they are degraded, 
I am not so fastidious as to shrink from their 



contact^ when to touch them is essential to their 
dissection. However^ therefore^ I should feel on 
any other occasion^ a disposition to speak of the 
noble defendant with the respect due to his station^ 
and perhaps to his qualities^ of which he may 
have many^ to redeem him from the odium of this 
transaction^ I cannot so indulge myself here. I 
cannot betray my client^ to avoid the pain of doing ' 
my duty. I cannot forget that in this action the 
condition^ the conduct, and circumstances of the 
parties are justly and peculiarly the objects of your 
consideration. Who then are the parties ? The 
plaintiff^ young, amiable, of family and education. 
Of the generous disinterestedness of bis heart you 
can form an opinion even from the evidence of the 
defendant, that he declined an alliance which 
would have added to his fortune and consideration, 
and which he rejected for an unportioned union 
with his present wife: — she too, at thtft time, 
young, beautiful, and accomplished ; and feeling 
her affection for her husband increase, in proportion 
as she remembered the ardour of his love, and the 
sincerity of his sacrifice. Ijodk now to the defend- 
ant! Can you behold him without shame and 
indignation ? With what feelings can you regard 
a rank that he has. so tarnished, and a patent that 
be has so worse than cancelled? — High in tht 
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\ army*^high in the state-— the hereditary e^iM« 
seller of the King— of wealth incalculable — and to 
this last I advert with an indignant and contemp* 
tuous satisfaction^ because^ as the only instrument 
of bis guilt and shame^ it will be the means of his 
punishment^ and the source of eonvpensation fixr 
. his guilt 

But let me call your attention distinctly to the 
q uestions you have to consider . The first ia the 
fieict of guilt. Is this noble Lord guilty ? His 
counsel knevr too well how they would have mor- 
tified his vanity^ had they given the smallest 
reason to doubt the splendour of his achievement 
Against any such humiliating suspicion he had 
taken the most studious precaution^ by the pub-* 
licity of the exploit. And here^ in this Courts 
^md before you^ and in the face oi the country^ 
has he the unparall^d efirontery of dis^ning tn 
resort even to a confession of innocence. — His 
guilt established, your next question is^ tb6 
damages you should give. You have been told 
that the amount of th^ damages should depend 
on circumstances. You will consider these eir- 
cmnstances^ whether c^ aggra vaticm or mit^tion. 
His learned counsel contend that the pbintitf 
has been the author of his own suffering, and 
ought to receive no compensation for the ill con^ 
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sequence&r of his own conduct. In what pfeurt ei 
the evidence do you find any foonckitiofi for that 
assertion ? He indulged her, it seems^ in dress*-^ 
Sen«»u. «.d ,««he4 he p,»l»bl, bulged h« 
in that point beyond his means ; and the defend- 
ant now impudently calls on you to find an excuse 
for the adulterer in the fondness and liberality of 
)the husband. But you have been told (hat the 
husband connived. Odious and impiident ag^ra** 
vation of injury-->tp add calumny to insult, and 
outrage to dishonour! From whom but a man 
hackneyed in the paths;of shatiftj^ und vk^e— from 
whom but a man having no compunctions in his 
own breast to restrain him^ could you expect 
such brutal disregard for th^ feelings of others?-^ 
from whom but the cold-blooded seducer — fimn 
wbat^ but from the exhausted mind — ^the habitual 
community with shame — ^fmm wllat> but the habi- 
tual contempt of virtue and of man^ could you 
have expected the arrogance^ the barbarity, and 
folly of so foul, because so false an imputation ? 
He should have reflected^ and have blushed, before 
he suffered so vile a topic of defence to have 
passed his lips. But, ere you condemn, let him 
have the benefit of the excuse, if the excuse be 
true. You must have observed how his countel 
fluttered and vibrated between what they call 
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connivance and injudicious confidence; and how, 
in affecting to distinguish^ they have confounded 
them both together.— If the plaintiff has con* 
nived^ I freely say to you, do not reward the 
wretch who has prostituted his wife, and surren- 
dered his own honour — do not compensate the 
pander of his own shame, and the willing instru- 
ment of his own infamy. But as there is no sum 
so low, to which such a defence, if true, ought not 
to reduce your verdict; so neither is any so high, 
to which such a charge ought not to inflame it, if 
such a charge. be. false. Where is the single fact 
in this case on which the remotest suspicion of 
connivance can be hung ? — ^Odiously has the de- 
fendant endeavoured to make the softest and 
most amiable feelings of the heart the pretext of 
his slanderous imputations. — An ancient and 
respectable prelate, the husband of his wife's 
sister, chained down to the bed of sickness, per- 
haps to the bed of death — in that distressing situa- 
tion, my client suffered that wife to be the bearer 
of consolation to the bosom of her sister — ^he had 
not the heart to refuse her— and the softness of 
his nature is now charged on him as a crime. He 
is now insolently told that he connived at his 
dishonour^ and that he ought to have foreseen 
that the mansion of sickness and of sorrow 
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Would have been made the scene of assignation 
and of guilt. On this charge of connivance I 
will not further weary you, or exhaust myself — 
I will add nothing more than that it is as false 
as it is impudent — that in the evidence it has not 
a colour of support— and that by your verdict 
you should mark it with reprobation. The other 
subject^ namely^ that he was indiscreet in his 
confidence^ does^ I think, call for some discus- 
sion — ^for^ I trust, you see that I affect not any 
address to your passions^ by which you may be 
led away from the subject. — I presume merely to 
separate the parts of this affecting case^ and to 
lay them^ item by item, before you, with the cold-- 
ness of detail^ and not with any colouring or 
display of fiction or of &ncy* Honourable to 
himself was his unsuspecting confidence, but fatal 
must we admit it to have been, when we look to 
the abuse committed upon it; but where was the 
guilt of this indiscretion ? He did admit this noble 
Lord to pass his threshold as his guest. Now the 
charge which this noble Lord builds on this indis- 
cretion is — "Thou fool — ^thou hadst confidence in 
my honour— and that was a guilty iiidiscretion-^ 
thou simpleton^ thou thoughtest that an admitted 
and a cherished guest would have respected the 
laws of honour and hospitaljiWy and thy indiscretion 
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was guilt. Thou tboughtest that he would have 
shrunk from the meanness and barbarity of re- 
quiting* kindness with treachery, and thy indis- 
cretion was guik/' 

Gentlemen^ what horrid alternative in the treat- 
ment of wives would such reasoning recommend ! 
Are they to be immured by worse than heathen 
barbarity ? Are their principles to be depraved— 
their passions sublimated — every finer motive of 
action extinguished by the inevitable consequen- 
ces of thus treating them like slaves ? Or is a libe* 
ral and generous confidence in them to be the 
passport of the adulterer, and the justification of 
his crimes? 

Hcmourably, but fatally for his own repose, he 
was neither jealous, suspicious, nor cruel. — He 
treated the defendant with the confidence of a 
friend, and his wife with the tenderness of a hus- 
band. — He did leave to the noble Marquis the 
physical possibility of committing against him the 
greatest crime which can be perpetrated against a 
being of an amialde hecut and refined ediicatipo, 
and the noble defendant had the honour to avail 
himself of it.— In &e middle of the day, at the 
moment of divine worship, when the miserable 
husband was on his knees, directing the prayers 
and thanksgivings of his congregation to their God 



F^bat moment did the remorseless adulterer 
chocMse to carry off the dehxded victim from her 
husbwd^^firom her child*^from her character^-^ 
frovOi her happiness — ^as if not content to leav^ 
hjs crime confined to its insepacaUe and miserable 
ag^gca^atioiis^ unlaws he also gave it a iijistand 
(DOlour of factitious sacrilege and impiety. O I 
how ^appy had it been when be arrived at th^ 
b^iik of <^ river with the ill-fated fugitive^ ere 
y^eit ke h^d committed her to that boat^ of which^ 
like tt^e iabled bay of Styx, the exile was eternal ; 
how ii^ppy at that moment^ so teeming vnth 
miiftery mi^ with shame^ if y^m^ my Lord^ had met 
Inm, imd i^ofiiA h^^ve accQsted hiin in the characr 
t^r ^f Umt g!0<>d genius whieb ksd abandon^ 
Uin ! How ionpressively anight you have pleaded 
the icajise of the father, of the child, of the mo- 
ther, and even of the worthliess defendant himr 
self! You would have sfiid, '' Is this the jrequitai 
that you aire Binrnt to make foi* respect and kind- 
ness, and confid.en£e in yoiar honour? Qan you 
deliberately expose tim yon^g .man in th^e bjoom 
of life, witii jaM his btpes yet before him? Can 
you expose bim, a wretched outcast fwm ^ociety^ 
to the scorn of a Bsverciless world ? Ca» y.oa set 
him .adrift iiipon the tempestuoius /ocean of his own * 
passions, a^ this earfy seafton, when they are most 
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headstrong ? and can you cut him out from the 
moorings of those domestic obligations, by whose 
cable he might ride in safety from their turbu- 
lence ? Think, if you can conceive it, what a 
powerful influence arises from the sense of home^ 
from the sacred religion of the hearty in quelling 
the passions, in reclaiming the wanderings, in 
correcting the disorders of the human heart : do 
n^t cruelly take from him the protection of these 
attachments. But if you have no pity for the fa- 
ther, have mercy at least upon his innocent and 
helpless child : do not condemn him to an educa* 
tion scandalous or neglected — do not strike him 
into that most dreadful of all human conditions^ 
the orphanage that springs not from the grave, 
that falls not from the hand of Providence, or the 
stroke of death ; but comes before its time, anti- 
cipated and inflicted by the remorseless cruelty of 
parental guilt/' For the poor victim herself-— 
not yet immolated — while yet balancing upon the 
pivot of her destiny, your heart could not be cold, 
nor your tongue be wordless* You would have 
said to him, ^' Pause, my Lord, while there is yet 
a moment for reflection. What are your motives^^ 
what your views, what your prospects, from^what 
you are about to do P You are a married man, the 
husband of the most amiable and respectable of 
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iKromi^n ; you cannot look to the chance of marry- 
i\\g this wretched fugitive : betwedn you and such 
An event there are two sepulchres to pas^. WHiat 
are your inducements? Is it love, think youf 
No — do not g^ve that name to any attraction you 
can find in the faded refuse of a violated bed. 
Love is a noble and generous passion ; it can bci 
founded only on a pure and ardent friendship, on 
an exalted respect, on an implicit confidence in 
its object. Search your heart, examine yont 
judgment (and, in the estimate of a Woman's 
worth, the selection of your own incomparable 
wife shows that you are not without discernment) : 
do you find the semblance of any one of these 
sentiments to bind you to her? Whit could de- 
grade a mind, to which nature or education had 
given port, or stature, or character, into a friend^ 
ship fiar her? Could you repose upon her iaith f' 
Look in her face, my Lord ; she is at this moment 
giving you the violation of the most sacred 6( 
human obligations as the pledge of her fidelity: 
She is giving you the most irrefragable proof; - 
thdt as sbe is deserting her husband for yoii, so 
she would, without a scruple, abandon you foi' 
ahother. Do ybu anticipate dny pleasure yoii 
might feel in ttie possible ev^nt of your becoming 
the parents of a common child ? She iM at this 
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roouient prpving to you^ that'she if ay, dead t^ th^' 
sense of parental as of conjugal. qbl^^Ujpi^^ and, 
thatsbe vfould ^•banflan your pffsp^i^g. t^^u^noyf; 
with the saflie facility with which, she now. /jU^e^rtSt 
her own. Look then at her conduct; as it 19, as 
the world must behold, it, blackened by every 
aggravation that can make it either odious or con* 
temptible^.and unrelieved by a single circumstance 
of mitigation that could palliate its guilt, or re- 
trieve it from abhorrence. 

• *' Mean, however, and degraded as this woman 

must be, she will still (if you take her with you). 

have strong and heavy claims upon you^. The- 

force of such claims does certainly depend upon 

circumstances ; before, therefore, you expose her 

fate to the dreadful risk of your caprice or ingra« 

titude, in merpy to her, weigh well the confidence 

she can. place in your future justice and honour. 

At that future time, much nearer than you think, 

by what topics can her cause be pleaded to a sated 

appetite, to an heart . that repels her, to a just 

judgment, in which she never could have been. 

valued or respected ? Here is not the cajse of an 

unmarried wdman, with whom a pure and, gene* 

rous friendship may insensibly have ripened into . 

a more serious attachment^ until at last her hear(, 

I" ' 

became too deeply pledged to be re-assumed: if v 
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wi tlrttimstanced, without any husband to betray, 
f>r child to desert^ or motive lb restrain, e)ccept 
what relatedTSolely to herself, her anxiety for your 
happiness made her overlook every other conSii- 
<}eration^ and commit her destiny tayour honour; 
in such a case (the strongest and the highest 
that man's imagination can suppose), in which 
you at least could see nothing but the most noble 
and disinterested sacrifice; in which you could 
find nothing but what claimed from yOu the most 
kind and exalted sentiment of tenderness, and 
•devotioi)} and respect; and in which the most 
fastidious rigour would find so much more subject 
for sympathy than blame — ^let me ask you, could 
you, even in that case, answer for your own jus- 
tice and gratitude ? I do not allude to the long and 
pitifiifl catalogue of paltry adventures, in which it 
seems your time has been employed — ^the coarse 
and vulgar succession of casual connexions, joy- 
less, loveless, and unendeared' but do you find 
upon your memory any trace of any engagement 
of the chiaracter I have sketched ? Has your sense 
of what you would owe in sOch a case, and to 
«uch a . woman, been at leiast once put to the test 
of experiment? Has it even once happened, that 
«uch a woman, with all' the resolution of strong 
M*th, flung her youth, her hope, her beauty, her 
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talent^ upon your bosom> weighed you against the 
worlds which she found but a feather in the scale^ 
Und todk you as an equivalent ? and^ if so^ how 
did you then acquit yourself? Did you prove 
yourself worthy of the sacred trust reposed in you ? 
Did your spirit so associate with hers as to leave 
her no room to regret the splendid disinterested 
sacrifice she had made ? Did her soul find a pil- 
loW in the tenderness of yours, and a support in 
its firmness t Did you preserve her high in her 
own consciotusness, proud in your admiration and 
friendship, and happy in your affection ? You 
might have so acted ; and the man that was worthy 
of her would have perished, rather than not so act 
as to mlake her delighted with having confided 
so sacred a trust to his honour. — Did you so act ? 
Did she feel that, however precious to your hearty 
'she was still more exalted and honoured in your 
reverence and respect ? Or did she find you coarse 
and paltry, fluttering and unpurposed, unfeeling 
and ungrateful ? You found her a fair and blush- 
ing flower, its lieauty and its fragrance bathed in 
the dlews of heaven. Did you so tenderly trans- 
plant it, as to preserve that beauty and fragrance 
unimpaired ? Or did you so rudely cut it, as to 
interrupt its nutriment, to waste its sweetness, to 
bliaist its beauty, to bow^down its fiided and sickly 
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head ? And did you at last fling it, like ' a loath- 
some weed away ?' If then to such a woman, so 
clothed with every title that could ennoble and 
exalt, and endear her to the heart of man, you 
could be cruelly and capriciously deficient, how 
can a wretched fugitive like this, in every point 
her contrast, hope to find you just? Send her 
then away. Send her back to her home, to her 
child, to her husband, to herself/' — Alas ! there 
was none to hold such language to this noble de- 
fendant ; he did not hold it to himself. But he 
paraded his despicable prize in his own carriage, 
with his own retinue, his own servants — ^this ve- 
teran P^ris hawked his enamoured Helen from 
this western quarter of the island to a sea-port in 
the eastern, crowned with the acclamations of a 
senseless and grinning rabble, glorying and de- 
lighted, no doubt, in the leering and scoffing ad- 
miration of grooms, and ostlers, and waiters, ofi 
he passed. 

In this odious contempt of every personal feel- 
ing, of public opinion, of common humanity, did 
he parade this woman to the sea-port, whence be 
transported bis precious cargo to a country where 
her example may be less mischievous than in her 
own ; where I agree with my learned coHeague 
in heartily wishing he may remain with her for 
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ever., We are, too pow, too simple, too unadvanced 
a country, for the example, of such achievements. 
When the relaxation of morals is the natural 
growth and consequence of the great progress of 
arts and wealth, it is accompanied by a refiaeraent 
that makes it less gross and sbocking : but for 
such palliations we are at least a century top- 
young. I advise you, therefore, most earnestly 
to rebuke this budding mischief, by letting th^ 
wholesome vigour and chastisement of a liberal 
verdict, speak what you think of its cnorniity- In 
every point of view in which I can look at the 
subject, I see you are called upon to give a ver- 
diet of bold, and j ust, and indignant, and exemplary 
compensation. The injury of the plaintiflF de- 
mands it from your justice. The delinquency of 
the defendant provokes it by its enormity. The 
rank on which he has relied for impunity calls up- 
on you to tell him, that crime does not ascend to 
the rank of the perpetrator, but the perpetrator 
sinks from his rank, and descends to the level of 
his delinquency. The style and mode of his de* 
fence is a gross aggravation of his conduct, and 
a gross insult upon you. Look upon the different 
subjects of his defence as you ought, and let biro 
profit by them as he deserves : vainly presump- 
tuous upon his rank, he wishes to overawe you by 
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'the iies^able tondderd^^^ ' )He li^tt resorts to 
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u'cJi^ild tiiberdon tpon' the chkracter of the an- 
Tiapjiy plaitftiff/A^lioTn he had alreddy WoArided 
•b^ybifd the'^sSblRty 6f r^EJfaratiofl : hie haS ven- 
litfr^'to thitrge Mm tvfth coiiniv&nde : as to that« 
I will 6niy Ba:y> g^^enlleineii of the jury/do not give 
^tfeis "HitK boajster a^ ffrfetexi for saying, that' if the 
iitlsbarid cofatiived in the offence, 'the lufy also 
'cohnived in the reparation, ^ut he' has pressed 
another ciirions topic lipon you : after the plaint ilf 
^had cause to ^sp^ct his designs, and the likelihood 
bf^their Hbrfng fatally succefssfu^^^ he tlid not'flien 
act precisely as he ought. "Gracidus feed t what 
kn argument for him to dare' to advance ! It is 
'sayirig this' to *him : ^^ I abused your cbniidence, 
^otirhospitality ; I laid a base plan for the seduc- 
lion of the wife of your bosbm ; I succeeded kt 
%8tj sd as to throw in upon you that most dreadful 
of afi suspicions to a man fondly attached, proud 
of his wife's honour, and tremblingly alive to his 
'own ; that you were possibly a ddpe to confidence 
in the wife, as much as in the guest : in this so 
fnittable distress, which I liiysdf had studiously 
und deliberately contrived for you, between hope 
and fear, and doubt and love, and Jealousy and 
shame ; one moment shrinking from the cruelty 
of your suspicion ; the next fired with indignation 
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^t the fitcility and credulity of your acquittal ; i^ 
this hbynnth of doiibt^ in this frenzy of suffering^, 
you were not collected and composed ; you did 
pot ^t as you might have don^^ if I had not 
worked you to madness ; apd upoi^ that very mad- 
ness which I have inflicted upon yqu, iipou the 
yery cqmpletion of my guilty and of youy mispiy^ 
I will buU^ my defence. You did not act criti- 
iPfHy iightj and therefore ari? mi^orfhy of com- 
pensation/' Gentlemen^ can you be dead to th^ 
remorseless atrocity of such a defence ? And shal 
|iot ypii|r honest verdict mark it as it deserves ? 
Bu^ let m« go a little further ; let me ask you^ £m: 
|! confi^s I havQ t\q distinct idjpa of what should be 
jthe conduct of a hipband so plappd^ find who is to 
j|ct critically right ; shall h^ lock h^ up^ or turn 
her out ? or qnlarg^ or al^ridge h^r liberty qf act- 
ing as she pleases f P^ dreadful Arjeopagus of the 
tbp tea-tablQ ! Ho^y formidal^le thy inques^^ how 
tremendous thy condemnation^ \ In the first case 
he is brutal and barbarous^ an odious eastern des- 
ppt. '' Ix>rd^ Ma'anij did you ever hear of any 
thing like this odiou^ Parsoi^ ? His dear^ pure^ 
8weet> vir);uous lady positively f|, prisoner ! A pad- 
lockj large jenough for a churclf^ on the. outside of 
her. chamber ; and a trap-door to her chimney^ as 
if the charming Marquis could make his way t^ 
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lier iir the disguise of a sweep V* In the next : 
f* What ! turn an innocent woman out of his 
house^ without evidence or proofs but merely be- 
cause he is vile and mean enough to suspect the 
wife of his bosom^ and the mother of his child !'' 
Between these extremes, what intermediate de- 
gree is he to Udopt ? I put this question to you : 
do yoii at this mom^[it^ uninfluenced by any pas- 
iion^ as you now are^ but cool and collected^ and 
uninterested as you must be^ do you see clearly 
this proper and exact line^ which the plaintiff 
lAouId have pursued ? I much question if you 
4o. But if you did or could^ must you not say^ 
that he was the last man from whom you should 
e^ect the coolness tp discover^ or the steadiness 
la pursue it } And yet this is the outrageous and 
insolent defence that is put forward to you. My 
miserable client^ when his brain was on fire^ and 
.every fiend of hell was let loose upon his hearty he 
ishould thea, it seems^ have placed himself before 
his mirror^ he should have taught the stream of 
agony to flow decorously down his forehead. He 
should have composed his features to harmony^ 
he should have writhed with grace^ and groaned 
in melody. But look further to this noble de- 
fendant, and his honourable defence. The wretch- 
jbd- woman is to be successively the victim of se- 



Auction, andof siander. She^ H'/rocBhs^iteoeiMd 
Hmriced attentions — ^here^ I confeaa^ I hlkia^df 
n0t a little at a los9. The wlfrieaBeatrftdld net 46- 
scr^e what these laarked attentie^wene^'oi^aie* 
They consisted, nc^^ if y&u believel tlii Mtftess 
Ihfit swore to them, in any petsoiu^ilppioach <St 
.contact whatsoever-<-nor in : any iinlviwfrmlable 
. tc^ics of discourse. Of what jDaateoab Himt wdre 
they composed? ' Why/ it seem^/ it gen4leiBaii 
had the insolence at table to propose to her^ glass 
wine ; and she, O most abandoned lady ! instead 
of flying, like an angry parrot, at his h^ad^ add 
bescreeching and bescratching htm f6r his inso- 
lence, tamely and basely replied, ^ Port,^ Sir, if 
you please/' But, gentlemen, why do I bdvert to 
this folly, this nonsense ? Not surely to Yindicate 
from censure the most innocent, and tfa6 fnost de- 
lightful interceurse, of social kindness^ of ham- 
less and cheerful courtesy — ^^ wher6 virtue is, 
these a:ire most virtuous/^ But J ajn sc^dting 
your attention, and your feeling, to the mean and 
odious aggravation — to the unbltasUng and ire- 
morseless barbarity of falsely aspersing the! wifetoh- 
ed woman he had undone. One good he has 
done, he has disclosed to you the point in^riiidi 
he can feel ; for, how imperious must that ava- 
rice be, whicb could resort to so vile airexpedieat 



of frugality ? Yes, I will say, that with the com- 
mon fpelii^ of a man, he would rather have suf-* 
fered his -30,000/. a year to go as compensation 
to the plamtiffy than* save a shiHing of it by so 
vile an expedient of economy. He would Tather 
have starved with her in a jail, he* would ratheir 
have sunk with her into the ocean, than have so 
vilified her— than have so degraded himself. But 
it seems> gentlemen, and indeed you have been 
told, that long as the course- of his gallantries has 
been, and he has grown grey in the service, it is 
the first time he-hw been •called upon for damagesi 
— To how many might it have been fortunate if 
he had not that impunity to boast ! Your ver- 
dict wUl, 1 trust, put an end to that encouragement 
to guilt that is birilt upon impunity. The devil> it 
seems, has saved the noble Marquis harmless in 
the past ; but your verdict will teU him the term 
of that indemnity is expired/ that his old friend 
and banker has no more effects in «his hands^ and 
that if he draws any more upon him, he must pay 
his own biUs Wmself. You will do much good by 
doing so; you may not enlighten Wa conscience, 
nor touch his heart, but his frugality wriD under- 
stand the hint. He may despise Epictetus, but 
he will listen with respect to Cockei*, when he finds, 
that he can enforce the precepts of his moraMty 
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vfith all the precision of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. He will adopt the prudence of age^ and 
be deterred from pursuits^ in which^ though he 
may be insensible of shame^ he will not be regard- 
less of expense. You will do more, you will not 
only punish him in his tender point, but you will 
weaken him in his strong one — his money. We 
have heard much of this noble Lord's wealthy 
and much of his exploits, but not much of his 
accomplishments or his wit^ I know not that 
his verses have soared even to the Poet's Comen 
I have heard it said, that an ass, laden with gold^ 
could find his way through the gate of the strong- 
est city. But, gentlemen, lighten the load upon 
his back, and you will completely curtail the mis- 
chievous faculty of a grave animal, whose mo- 
mentum lies not in his agility, but his weight, 
not in the quantity of motion, but the quantity of 
his matter. There is another ground, on which 
you are called upon to give most liberal da- 
mages, and that has been laid by the unfeeling 
vanity of the defendant. This business has been 
marked by the mdst elaborate publicity. It is 
very clear that he has been allured by the glory 
of the chase, and not the value of the game. The 
poor object of his pursuit could be of no value to 
him, or he could not have so wantonly, and 
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tuiieHy, and unnecessarSy abused her. He might 
easily have kept this unhappy intercourse an un- 
suspected secret. Even if he wished for her dop^ 
tnent^ he might easily have so contrived it^ that 
the place of her ]\etreat would be profoundly un- 
discoverable; yet, though «ven the expense^ a 
point so tender to his delicate sensibility^ of con- 
cealing^ could not be a one fortieth of the cost of 
publishing her^ his vanity decided him in f9.vour 
of glory and publicity. By that election he has 
in fact put forward the Irish nation^ and its cha- 
racter^ so often and so variously caluniniatedi 
upon its trial before the tribunal of the empire ; 
and your verdict will this day decide^ whether 
an Irish jury can feel with justice and i^irit^ 
upon a subject that involves conjugal affection 
and comfort, domestic honour and repose— the 
certainty of issue — the weight of public opinion 
— ^the gilded and presumptuous criminality of 
overweening rank and station. I doubt not but 
he is at this moment reclined on a silken sofa, 
anticipating that submissive and modest verdict, 
by which you will lean gently on his errors; and 
expecting from your patrk>tism, no doubt^ that 
you will think again and again, before you con- 
demn any great portion of the immense revenue, 
of a great absentee, to be detained in the nation 
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that praducedhit> instead of being transmitted^ as it 
ought^ to be expended in the splendour of ano* 
ther country. He is now probably waiting for the 
arrifal of the report of this day, which, i urtder- 
standi a fomous note-taker has been sent hither 
to colfect (Let not the gentleman be distifrbed.) 
Gentlemen, let me assure you, it is more, much 
more the trial of you than of the noble Marquis, of 
which this imported recorder is at this moment 
collecting the materials. His noble employer is 
now ejecting a report to the following effect : 
^^ Such a day came on to be tried at Ennis, by a 
special jury, the cause of Charles Massy, against 
the most noble the Marquis of Headfort It 
appeared that the plaintiff^s wife was young, 
beautiful^ and captivating ; the plaintiff* himself a 
person fond of this beautiful creature to distrac- 
tion, and both doating on their child : but the 
noble Marquis approached her ; the plume of 
glory nodded on his head. Not the goddess Mi- 
nerva^ but the goddess Venus, had lighted upon his 
casque; nhe fire that never tires— such as many a 
lady gay had been dazzled with before/ At the 
first advance she trembled, at the second she 
struck to the redoubted son of Mars, arid pupil of 
Venus. The jury saw it was not his fault (it was 
an Irish jury); they felt compassion for the ten- 
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deoMVb^UlMm^ and for the warmth 

9^^e.|Qfail§ j^awQiu The jury saw on the one 
ai4%* a yawg> entertaining' gal^nt; on the other^ 
a b^a^iM^wiLCiMitiif e^ of charms irresistible. They 
liecollact^ttiat Jiipiter had bean always success* 
fu),i%hk.ailto|uai> alAougkYnlcan had not always 
esciped wme awkward^ accidents. The j ury was 
composed 4(^£fothers, brothers^ husbands — but they 
faa4 BOt tl^. vulgar J Qalousy^ that views Utile things 
of thfEitMrtxwitlkHgour^ and wishing to assimilate 
their eountity^ in i every respect to EJngland^ now 
tha^/they areunitedvto it^ they^ like English- 
g0fitJ|iQnien>. returned to their box^ with a verdict 
ot sixpence damages and sixpence costs.'' tj^ 
thi/9,be seat to Ei%laiid. I promise vou your 
o^j(%ii$ .secret will not be better kept than that of 
the. wretched Mrs. Massy. There is not a bawdy 
chfQnicle in London^ in which the epitaph^ which 
yxm rwiU Imve written on yourselves^ will not be 
{giJblished/ and our enemies will delight in the 
spectacle of our precocious depravity^ in seeing 
t)^t we cam be rotten before we are ripe. But I do 
noi suppose it; i do not^ cannot^ will not^ believe 
it; liifirill.not harroiy up ^yiidf with the antici- 
pated apprehension. 
^ TllWA i» I aafifffaer r icoaisideration, gentlemen^ 
whif^ I thiwk. moot imperion% demands even a 
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vindictiye award of exemplary damages^ and thatisf^ 
the breach of hospitaKty. To us peculiarly dees 
it belong to avenge the violation of its altar. Tlie 
hospitality of other countries is a matter of neces^ 
sity or convention^ in savage nations of the firsts in 
polished^ of the latter ; but the haipiUdiljf of m 
Irishman is not the running account of posted and 
ledgered courtesies^ as in other countries ;-/^it 

^ ^ ■■ n il - — '— ■ -- -- III - _ _ 

springs^ like all his quaJities. h is taulte r his vir« 
tues — directly from his heart JThe heart of aA 
[rishman is by nature bold^ and he confides; it is 
tender^ and he loves; it is generous^ and he gives j 
it is social^ and he is hospitaUe. This sacri- 
legious intruder has profaned the religioiv i}S 
that sacred altar^ so elevated in our worship^ so 
precious to pur devotion ; and it is our privilege 
to avenge the crime. You roust either pull down 
the altar^ and abolish the worship^ or you must 
preserve its sanctity undebased. There is no al- 
ternative between the universal exclusion of aM 
mankind from your threshold^ and the most rigor- 
ous punishment of him who is admitted and 
betrays. This defendant has been so trusted^ he 
has SQ betrayed^ and you ought to make him a 
most signal example. 
^^.^^^"G^ntlemen^ I am the more disposed to fed the 
strongest indignation and abhorrenceat this odious 
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conduct of the defendant/ when I consider the 

..deplorable condition to which he has actually 
reduced the plaintiff^ and perhaps the still more 
deplorable one that he has in prospect before 
him. What a progress has he to travel through, 

.before he can attain the peace and tranquillity 
which he has lost ! How like the wounds of the 

.body are those of the mind! how burning the 
fever ! how painful the suppuration ! how slow, 
how hesitating^ how relapsing the process to con- 
valescence ! Through what a variety of suffering, 
through what new scenes and changes must my 
unhappy client pass, ere he can re-attain, should 
he, ever re-attain, that health of soul of which he 
has been despoiled, by the cold and deliberate ma- 
chinations of this practised and gilded seducef ? 
If^ instead of drawing upon his incalculable wealth 
for a scanty retribution, you were to stop the 
progress of his despicable achievements by redue* 
ing him to actual poverty, you could not, even so^ 
punish him beyond the scope of his offence, nor 
reprise the plaintiff beyond the measure of his 

. suffering. Let me remind you, that in this action 
the law not only empowers you, but that its policy 
commands you, to consider the public example, as 
well as the individual injury, when you adjust the 

.amount of your verdict. I confess I am most 
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ftiixiotts that you should acquit yourselves worthily 
upoii this important occasion. I am addressing 
^^oa as &thers^ husbands^ brothers. I am anxious 
'that a fueling of those high relations should enter 
into^ and give dignity to^ your verdict. But I con- 
fete it^ I feel a tenfold solicitude ivhen I remem* 
•ber that I am addressing you as my countrymen^ 
•ati Irishmen^ whose characters as jurors^ as gen- 
tlettien^ must find either honour or degradation in 
4he result of your decision. Small as must be the 
.^stributive share of that national estimation that 
-can belong to so unimportant an individual as my- 
4elfj yet do I own I am tremblingly solicitous for 
"its fat^* Perhaps it dppears of more value to me, 
liecause it is embarked on the same bottOiii witii 
' yours ; perhaps the Community of peril, of com- 
Ddon safety, of common wreck, gives a consequence 
'-to my share of the risk, which I could not be vain 
^n^gh to give it, if it were not raised to it by that 
mutuality. But why stoop to think at all of my- 
^self, when I know that you, gentlemen of that 
Jury^ when I know that our countty itself, are my 
clients on this day, and must abide the alternative 
< of honour, or of infamy, as you shall decide ? But 
: I will not despond, I will not dare to despond. I 
-have every trusty and hope, and confidence in you. 
;: And to that hope I will itdd ttiy most ferveiit prayer 
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to the God of all truth ^d justiccj so as to raise 
ahd enlighten^ and fortify your minds, that you 
may so decide^ as to preserve to yourselves, while 
you live, the most delightful of all recollections^ 
that of acting justly, and to transmit to your chil- 
dren the most precious of all inheritances, theme-- 
mory of your virtue. 



THE END. 
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